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Art. I. — History of the Ancient Barony of Castle Comhe in 
the County of Wilts^ chiefly compiled from original MSS ^ — 
with Memoirs of the Families of Dunstanvillc^ Badlesmere^ 
Tiptfft^ Scropr, Fastolf I5y Georjje Poulett Scrope, 
I'lsq., M.P. 1852. 4to. pp. 404. (Not published.) 

N (yri-n\Ci couUl to more true or philosophiral than certain 
remarks of Sir Francis l^iljjrave's in his Preface to the Par- 
liainontarv Writs; and nothing in better taste, or more indicative 
of his know in Of what be was undertakin*^, than ]\Ir. Scrope’s 
adoptiiiir them as the first j)ara^raph of his own Preface ; — 

‘ Th(* genuine liistory of a country can never be w(‘ll understood 
without a roinplote and searching Jinalysis of the component jtarts of 
the conimnnity, as well as the country. GeneaJo(»i(‘ul inquiries and 
local topoijTaphy, so far from being unworthy the attention of the 
philosopiiical inquirer, are amongst the best materials he can use ; and 
the fortunes and changes of one family, or the events of one upland 
towns!) ip, may explain the darkest and most dul)ious portions of the 
annals of a realm.’ 

I'licrc is no doubt of this; and no need of any thing like an 
apology for any gentleman wlio, possessing ‘a large (‘ollection 
of weH-})reserved documents’ relating to a manor and ancient 
barony, conceives an idea tliat a narrative compiled from such 
materials may he ‘not devoid of >alue as a eontrlhutioii to tlie 
topography of the country.’ lie will have a right to consider it 
as sometliiiig higher; as a contribution — if not a great, yet a 
genuine one — to the materials which, if sucli a fabric is ever 
to be raised, must lie at the foundation of the History of 
England. 

And we are not witljout liope on tliis p(nnt. Certainly it will 
be very odd to have such a thing, and we shall wonder, as we 
do witli gas-light and railways — not to mention cabs and busses 
— bow we ever contrived to do without it ; but undoubtedly tiu' 
materials for hhiglish history, and history in general, liave been 
for many years past raj)idly, though quietly, accumulating. 
Urickmaking is a quiet business, and the quarry and the sawpit 
\oi.. xcn. xo. c'L\\xi\. i arc 
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of hard work without much noise. Tiic materials 
.wlirai^they furnish make no show till they are properly put 
to^fetiher ; and, in the moan time, the best that we can do is to 
keep them safe, and so arranged as that we may know what we 
h«/re’got, what we wont, and where to put what we may p^et next. 
Already, we must tliink, it is time that something should bo done 
as to that point of arrangement wc ha\c no room at this 
moment for a proper discussion of the subject. Wo only state 
tho fact that such an accumulation of matorials is rapidly taking 
]>laco, and beg leave to suggest to the distinguished men of letters 
now in office that the educated public expects some serious attempt 
to prevent onr being actually embarrassed by our riches — a calamity 
which never arises from quantity, but from bad management. 

If we talk of History at all, we should consider — though man> 
do not — how muc*h laborious research, recondite learning, and 
rare accomplishment must be set to work j)efore we can have the 
most superficial sixpenny History of h]ngland — the slightest sketch 
that any respectable go\ erncss could put into the hands oli her 
young pupils. It matters not iiow mmdi of the book, as it comes 
under their little thumbs, has been borrowed from other books, 
or how mucli it may owe to intermediate sources of any kind. 
Its mere existence proves that persons have been engaged in its 
production who understood languages, and could read writings, 
now unintelligible to all but professed antiquaries. There must, 
moreo\ er, ha\ e been men who were able to discTiminate between 
what is genuine and what is spurious in such matters, and for 
that purpose acquainted with such diplomatic, numismatic, and 
technical criteria as are mastered only by long study and experi- 
ence. And beside all this — for we are supposing the HistoT>, 
however slight and small, to be true — it must be indebted, 
mediately or immediately, to the skill and labour of men, 
not only competent to form an opinion respecting the honesty of 
purpose, the extent of knowledge, and the liability to prejudice, 
in each original writer who is used as an authority, but also 
familiar with the manners, habits, turns of thought and feeling, 
the state of science, art, and literature, the conventional use of 
phrases and images — in short, with all the characteristic cir- 
cumstances of the generation to which he belonged and for 
which he wrote. 

Some readers may feci as Kassclas did, and exclaim * Enough I 
you have convinced me that no man can be an historian.’ How 
far the Prince was right as to poetry we do not inquire ; but os 
to history, it is true enough, if we conceive of it os a thing to 
be made by any one ma^ Take up any early volume of Hume. 
We have opened the second at' random ; and tumii^ over the 

pages 
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pages with the simple view of 'finding one with referencesy we 
lighted on these at the bottom of page 16 : — ‘HovedOTi, p. 66S ; 
Knyghton, p. 2403 ; W. Homing, p. 528 ; Hovedea, p, 680 *; 
Bencd. Abb., p. 626-700; Brompton, p. 1193.’ — Now here arc 
hve ancients quoted as authorities — no matter for what — we' did 
not take the trouble to inquire. Without prejudice to any opinion 
which we may hold respecting Hume’s authorities, we will take it 
for granted that these are a sufficient warrant for the statements 
ivhich they are cited to attest ; for our question at present is not 
whether Hume’s History is to be relied on, but how he came by it. 
In the first place, nobody dreams that he received the autographs 
from the men themselves ; but we may be alxiut as certain that 
if lie had he could not have read them. He would have found 
it as necessary to call in the help of professed antiquaries, as 
Belshazzar did to summon astrologers and Chaldeans to decipher 
the writing on the w^^^ll. A curious illustration on this point 
may be found in p. Ixx. of Palgrave’s Introduction to the Rotuli 
Curup Regis ; and it is the more apposite, because, as far as 
date is concerned, these rolls of the King’s Court, belonging 
to the period 1194-1200, might have been in the handwriting 
of three of Hume’s five authorities. Sir Francis tells us that 
in the extracts previously made from these documents the^tran* 
scriber had been misled by ‘the similarity between the letters 
t and c in the record and, in consequence, had confounded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Can^.) with the Chancellor (Gc/we.). 
We can imagine, even from what we have known in our own 
days, that an historian might very much perplex posterity by 
confounding the acts and judgments of Lambeth and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Nor is this a peculiarity belonging only to the hand- 
writing of these rolls. We have before us another book (^one of 
the most valuable antiquarian wrorks, edited by one of the best 
ckiitors of our age), in which the incur u% of a transcriber has 
manifested itself in the very same form, though with a less 
solemn result. We learn from it that the authorities of a certain 
city consented that a certain King should build a fortress within 
their city ; and, for access thereto, should be at liberty to per- 
forate their- walls to make gates wherever he pleased pro 
portis ubi sibi placuerit faciendis ’ — it was, no doubt, written, but^ 
it stands in print ^ pro porm,’ as if bis majesty was Qot to ndb 
it to please himself but the pigs. ^ • 

To return, however, to Hume-^suppose (absu^ as the supposi- 
tion is) that Roger Hoveden, John Biompton,*and Abbot Benedict 
could have returned to the world after an absence of five himdred 
years. Suppose that they could have personally waited'} 0 n die 
elegant pmman of a centuiy ago, and plac^ in his hands 

u 2 their 
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their original manuscripts, even without his being able to read one 
word of them. Suppose only each of these authors to have 
formally delivered his autograph as bis act and deed, what a 
world of time and thought and labour had been saved and 
superseded ! Extend this supposition, for we do not mean that 
it has any special or particular application to these authors or 
to this case, and imagine what controversies aud collations, what 
doubts and fancies, what expense of time and trouble and money, 
in editing and printing, and re-editing and reprinting, would 
have been saved by the mere knowledge — that is, the unques- 
tionable certainty — that there was a genuine text to begin 
■'with I 

But though Hume did not get what may be strictly called the 
originals, yet he got the works of these writers (and we will sup- 
pose quite sufficiently) in print. Who can say what dangers 
they had passed through in their manuscript state ? We need 
not do more than allude generally to the merciless destruction and 
hairbreadth escapes of MSS. ; but were we called on to give a 
specific case in illustration, we could perhaps hardly offer a better 
than that of one of the mediaeval chroniclers thus accidentally 
brought under our notice, llenedictus Abbas —that is, Benedict, 
who 4>ecanie Abbot of Peterborough in the year 1177 — wrote 
the Lives and Acts of Henry II. and Richard I, Probably the 
copies of that performance were never very numerous ; but be 
this as it may, we believe that on the 23rd October, 1731, only 
two old manuscripts of the still unprinted work were known to 
be in existence, both in one library, and that library on fire. 
A tenth part of its contents was utterly destroyed ; a still greater 
number were reduced ti) the scorched, shrivelled, and mutilated 
condition of what are technically described in the catalogue as 
^ bundles in cases.’ Of the two codices of the Abbot’s History, 
one escaped unhurt ; the other, or what remains of it (for it is 
noted in the catalogue of the Cotton MSS. as incendio corrugatus 
et Mutilus\ is among the ‘ bundles in cases.’ It was a costly 
torch, that tenth that Vulcan seized ; but who can say how much 
light it cast on the arcana and anecdota of the *Cotton Library 
— how much light that has been reflected to us, and is shining 
round fis? Of course, we do not pretend to say that, but for 
the stinand bustle occasioned by this fire in Little Dean’s Yard, 
with Speaker Onslow on the spot personally assisting in the 
rescue, Father Benedict might have kept his latitat through the 
second half of a millenium ; for it is known that some detectives 
^Humphrey Wanley, Henry Wharton, perhaps others) had an 
eye upon him ; but, at the same time, who will venture to affirm 
that, if the good Abbot had ftot been all but burned in 1731, 

he 
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he would have emerged printed and published by Tom Hearne 
in 1785? 

Garrick made a great mistake when he set his wit against that 
odd little antiquary. It was not amiss to represent Time as saying 

to Thomas Hearne — 

‘ Whatever I forget you learn ;* 

for certainly, in the game of hide-and-seek, Time seldom encoun- 
tered so indefatigable and baffling a playmate. But it was 
quite a mistake to rejiresent the antiquary as answering 

in furious fret — 

‘ Whate’er I learn you soon forget.* 

If Garrick had said that Time would soon forget his obligation 
to Thomas Hearne, or even that Thomas had ever existed, it 
might have been fair enough, and not very far from the truth. 
When once such and such facts — although not perhaps ascer- 
tained without long research and controversy — have passed 
through a few processes of distillation from older and duller 
books into some more popular and engaging form, the instructed 
orders are apt to lose all notion that the said facts were 
ever unknown to anybody ; or, at least, to despise the ignorance 
of those who are unacquainted with^hat is now so notorious. If 
the reader could be thrown blick into a chat with Roger Ascham 
and his royal pupil, he would peradventure be ashamed tc^uote 
such schoolboy books as ‘ -®sop, Phaedrus, and the rest * before 
a learned queen and a more learned pedagogue — not imagining 
that it might be news to both to hear that such a person as 
Phaedrus had ever lived. The world has become so knowing, 
is so far aware of what it does and does not know, and its 
knowledge has been so far sifted, sorted, and arranged, that 
anything new (that is, new to us) is put in its place at once, 
just as the recovered leaf of a book is slipped into its place be- 
tween the o1|)ers. The volume may he still imperfect : but such 
integrity as" it has at once absorbs the long-lost fragment, and 
from that moment none but careful virtuosi are aware that the 
scrap in question had ever been missing. Late in tlic sixteenth 
century Phsedyus walked in and took his place among the 
classics, like a gentleman whose seat has been kept till the play 
is half over. How are those who come in still later to know 
that he has not been there ever since it began? Time^ Scarcely 
remembers Franqois Pithou, but the Phsetlrus poked up in 
library at Rheims he will never lose sight of; and withogt disput- 
ing that Scott’s Novels may have had a greater rUn of late years, yet 
those of J ustinian are in no danger of beibg wholly forgotten, though 
some at least of the few who read them may not know hum 

came by them. And so with regard to little Hearne. fllfane, if 

1 
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he forgot Thomas, did not forget what Thomas had learned, but 
seized it, stamped it for eternity, and gave it wings for all space. 
Time carried it to Edinburgh, where he found David Hume on a 
9 ofa writing the Plistory of England. Time took it to Pater- 
noster-row, and put it in the trade-edition of one of the most- 
read books in our language. Time has never ceased to disperse 
it in every quarter of the globe. Time still repeats, and 
while Time endures what the small decyphercr of yellow rolls 
picked out of them will continue to be repeated in every edi- 
tion of Hume, and in every petty publication for which the 
larger History of England has furnished materials ; though pro- 
bably not one reader in an hundred has any idea of being in- 
debted to Thomas Heame, or that any such person as Thomas 
Heame ever existed. In short, it matters not how often, or how 
much, the results may have been modernized and popularized — 
as surely as it is the produce of the dark and dirty mine, grubbed 
up, and ground down, and elaborated by the hands of unwashed, 
unthanked, unknown artificers, that glows on the canvass of 
Rubens, and is living beauty when it has flowed from the pencil 
of Titian, so surely is it the dry and distasteful labour of the anti- 
quary that furnishes the mateirial for polite literature, and specially 
for History, To make, to preserve, to enrich history — history 
in the widest sense of that wide word — not merely as the chronicle 
of wars and revolutions, of the setting up and pulling down of 
kingdoms, but as the record and testimony of aU that has been 
in religion and morals, in arts and letters, and the only hold which 
the mind of man has on the past — to enlarge this, '*and to make it 
truth, and to preserve with careful diligence for all generations 
every voucher for what is known, and every evidence that may help 
to carry on the inquiry — this is the true business of the antiquary. 

But whoever employs himself in this business will find that a 
great part of the most valuable materials for his purpose arc 
things provided with no such intention. It may leem like a 
reflection on human nature to say so : — but, in such matters at 
least, we generally learn best and most securely where the writer 
meant to teach us nothing, or nothing like what we want to 
know and do actually learn from him. The truth of this is so 
obvious as not to require any illustration; but the volume before 
us furnishes a remarkably good one — for undoubtedly the sene- 
schal, bailiff, tytbing-man, and so forth of Castle Combe, no 
more mcpected that ^ter five hundred years their proceedings 
would pondered and illustrated by a studious lord of that 
barony, thu they anticipated that after a little more tlian one 
qjEaitur]^a something would be invented to which the world would 
ttfiVnaiiie of a prinfing-pre{is. 


As 
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As Mr. P. Scrope’s History of his residence, though printed, 
is not published, and the spot itself is an unobtrusive one, there 
can be no offence either to Castle Combe or our readers in sup- 
posing that they may require a few words of introduction to 
each other. We find quoted on the title-page the brief notice 
penned three centuries ago by Loland — ‘ There is a place in 
Wyleshir c'aullid Combe Castellc, a four miles west from 
Chippenham ; and to this place longe diverse knights’ services 
and liberties. And this Lordship now longgith to one Scrope.’ 
This is pithy and to the purpose as far as it goes, but do6» not 
dispense with our author’s own more picturesque description * 

‘ It lies deeply embosomed among steep, and generally wooded, slopes, 
in an angle of one of those narrow cleft-likc valleys that intersect and 
drain fiie flat-topped range of limestone hills, called in Gloucestershire 
the Cotswolds, and ^\hich extend southwards across the north-east 
corner of Wiltshire, as far as Bath. A small but rapid stream runs 
through the village, and after a course of some miles joins the Avon 
near the town of Box, ^vhence it is known as the Box Brook. 

^ The position here described gave occasion to the name of Combe, 
by which in the Saxon sera, and for some time afterwards, the place 
M as alone designated. The prefix was subsequently added from the 
Castle^ the meagre remains of which still crown the extremity of a 
hill about a quarter of a mile west of the town ; but which, when entire, 
must liave proudly overlooked the cowic, or narrow valley, wjipre the 
church and the principal part of the village are built. In the centre 
of the latter, close to the church, stands the ancient market-cross, 
designating the maiket-place, from whence the three main streets of 
the \ illage diverge. The liouses wdiich compose it, built of the rnbbly 
limestone of tne surrounding hills, generally retain the gable-fronts, 
labelled and mullioiied windows, and often the wide stone-arched fire- 
places, characteristic of ancient Engl^i architecture. On the other 
side of the church, and at the termination of West Street^ the old 


road to the castle, btands the gabled manor-house. Another secondary 
manor, or dowry-house, of equally primitive appearance, borders the 
High Street, or road which leads up the hill to the north. A few 
other bouses are scattered on the side of this hill ; and on the level top^ 
beside the high rood (now a turnpike) leading from Chippenham to 
Sodbury, are several fennhouaes and cottages which go by the name of 
Upper, or Over Combe. The latter phrase is found thus applied in lUl 
the old documents concerning the manor, that of Nether Combe dis- 
tinguishing tiie lower part of the place-distinctions of Saxon origm,. 
no doubt, being almost exactly the Ober and Nieder still prefixed to 
the names of villages similarly situated in Germany. This diffeiegpe 
of position in the two divisions of the town had its origin, of course, in 
motives of convenience, suggested by occupations of 

inhabitants, as is well explmned in orjBooky 

Evidences, chiefly in the handwrijftnr of ytmgyilteiPi 

surveyor of thm manor between 1430 ^ 

^ The 
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The passage alluded to is as follows : — 

*fln the said manor are two towns, one called Over Combe, in 
which reside the yeomen, who are occupied in the culture and working 
of the land which lies upon the hill, and the other called Nether Combe, 
in which dwell the men who use to make cloth, such as weavers, fullers, 
dyers, and other tradesmen.’* 

A little farther on Mr. Scrope adds : — 

* These features gfive to the scenery of the parish much beauty, and 
to some parts an air of romantic seclusion. The immediate neighboiir- 
hoodsof the village is especially striking. The old grey church-tower 
rising from among trees and low roofs in the bottom, the river rushing 
over stony shallows or tumbling over weirs, the p^bled manor-house, at 
an^ angle of the broadest meadow, overhung by its terraced gardens^ 
and the wooded castle-hill, jutting into the vale in the near distance, 
combine to form an interesting picture.* — p. 5. 

As to the elder lords of this happy valley, our readers may 
think that we go back quite far enough, if, omitting any allusion 
to Domesday or the Conquest, we state that Reginald de Dun- 
stanville, Earl of Cornwall, was Baron of Castle Combe from 
the year 1140 to 1175. Speaking with reference to the national 
troubles in the days of Stephen, our author says, — 

* It was probably at the commencement of this disastrous season of 
civil warfare that the castle of Combe was built, whether by Earl 
Reginald or by one of the other Reginalds de Dunstanville. The dis- 
trict immediately surrounding it was for a long time the principal 
theatre of contention, the most important battles and sieges of the war 
having been fought at Marlborough, Salisbury, Devizes, Malmesbury, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Tetbury, Cricklade, and Faringdonj» The posses- 
sion of a fortress in so central a spot must therefore have been desirable 
to both parties ; and there can be little doubt that the castle of Combe 
shared the &te of its neighbours in being frequently and fiercely con- 
tested.*— p. 22, 

The barony was held by several generations of this family ; 
and in the reign of Henry II., Walter de Dunstanville, the first 
of that name, obtained a market for the town. Walter, third of 
the name, dying in 1270, left an only daughter and heiress, 
Petronilla, or Parnell, then twenty-two years of age, and 
married to Sir Robert de Montfort, who thus became Baron 
of Castle Combe. He died shortly after, leaving only one son 
by tbe marria^. The widow Petronilla did homage for the 
estates, bad livery of them, and enjoyed them until her death. 
When that took place does not impear, b^she had in the 
interval married Sir John De la Mare. He therefore, by the 
OfmrtesyofEnglai^ interest, which lasted until 1313. 

Meansvhile, in 13QB, 4e Montfort the son, being ihua 

ezdn^^y^om the posiwssign of the propMy, had sold all hU 

reversionaiy 
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reversionary interest in it to Bartholomew Lord Badlesmere for 
one thousand pounds sterling. # 

Thus the dynasty of Dunstanville ended, and that of Badles- 
mere began. Those who have given any study to the period 
will be aware how soon this and all the other possessions of 
the wealthy lord of Leedes Castle were forfeited to the crown. 
He was executed for high treason in the year 1322, and his 
estates went (we might almost say of course) to the De Spensers. 
Castle Combe was among those which fell to the elder of the 
favourites, and we need scarcely add that he did not hold it 
long. 

^ In 1326,’ says Mr. Scrope, ^ the landing of the queen with Mor- 
timer and Prince Edward was speedily followed by the destruction of 
the De Spensers and the deposition of the king. • . . The first conse* 
quence of the revolution thus effected was the reversal of the attainders 
of the families of those barons who had suffered at Boroughbridp^e* 
Among these Lord Badlesmere ranked high, and the earliest occasion 
was seized to restore hih widow to the position which her noble birth 
and inheritance should command. Even before the deposition of 
Edward II. a grant was issued, giving “into her custody” the manors 
of Castle Combe.' 

The like ocrurred as to many other estates in twelve different 
counties. This lady’s brave defence of her husband’s c{y|tle of 
Leedes is matter of history. The natural consequence of that^ 
and her lord’s arrest, was, that she was sent to the Tower : and-*-* 
such were the cruel usages of the time — her children with 
her. She ha(\ one son and four daughters — all these daughters 
being married, though the eldest of them, and of th^ whole 
family, was under seventeen. Giles the heir was about eight 
years old. On the accession of Edwtird III. his wardship was 
granted to bis cousin, Henry de Burghersh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln; he was himself taken into great favour by the young 
monarch ; and, before he was quite of age, livery of his father’s' 
estates generally was granted to him. Castle Combe, however, 
being a part of his mother’s dower, was re-assigned to her in 
the same character. She had by that time married a second 
husband; but on her death, in the year 1333, the manor of 
Castle Combe, and the other lands which she held, came to this 
son Giles. He had married Elizabeth, daughter of William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury ; but leaving no ch^ren, the Umt 
sisters who had been his fellow^qprisoners became co-heiresses oSf 
his estates. Our historian obssi^ which 

father had made for them while 

to ally himself with persons wpou^ j[tlHB^of GiWjp|pl|diir^ 
Margery, sged thirty-tw9» was 

I * 
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Hamlake ; she afterwards married Thomas Lord Arundel. Maud, 
agH twenty-eight, was wife of John Earl of Oxford. Elizabeth, 
aged twenty-five (who had been previously married to Edmund 
die Mortimer, Earl of March), was wife of William de Bohun, 
Earl of Nort^mpton. Margaret, the only one younger than her 
brother, and the only one whose fortunes concern us, was 
twenty-three years old, and the wife of John de Tibetot, or 
Tiptoft, the son of Payne or Pagan Lord Tybetot, who, after 
having been justice of Chester, governor of the Castle of North- 
ampton, and warden of the forests beyond Trent, was killed in 
the battle of Stirling, in the year 1313. At that time John de 
Tibetot, bis heir, was but one year and two months old. His 
inheritance consequently came into the king’s hands ; and, five 
years afterwards, his wardship was bought of the king, by 
Bartholomew Lord Badlesmere, for a thousand marks. What 
became of the young Tibetot couple (whose united ages might 
perhaps amount to somewhat less than t^n years) in the mean 
time, we do not learn; but, as we have already said, in 1338 the 
lady was aged twenty- three, the wife of John de Tibetot, and 
what is more — everything in our ^iew — queen of Castle Combe. 
So she continued until her death in 1344 ; after which her 
husband enjoyed his life estate until 1368. 

heir was his son, Sir Robeit de Tjbetot, aged twenty- 
four. He married the daughter of Loid D’Eyncourt ; and 
in 1372 he died, leaving her with three daughters, aged re- 
spectively six, four, and two years. From these tiny damsels 
descended, no doubt, much that was noble and excellent ; but 
the most important thing for us to notice is that to them, and 
to their circumstances, we are indebted for the volume before 
ns. To them Castle Combe owes its History ; and should it 
ever become a place of pilgrimage with a handbook of its own, 
it will have to thank them. If after their fathei^s death Sir 


Richard Scrope, Lord of Bolton, had not — we will not adopt the 
strong language which his grandson uses with regard to his own 
case, but n^l only say, without any simile — ‘ bought ’ them of the 
King for a thousand marks, Castle Combe, in all probability, had 
never come into the Scropc family. 

However, Sir Richard Scrope, Lord of Bolton, did buy these 
three little ladies, because he had three little gentlemen of his 
own, for whom it was his duty to make matches. And 
though to us there may setflti seething ridSculous, if not wotse. 


we lid.lbiiik t]«p||p 


|S>e* and sncllings, yet we may 
M well for bis eons as if he had 
foae in the matter. Certainly 
[id so for huwcoDid son Stephen, 

who 
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who married the second little maiden — Milicent. It is our place to 
mention her because, on a division of the father’s estates aniong 
the coheiresses, Castle Combe fell into her portion. But inde- 
pendently of this she seems to have been a lady worthy of re- 
membrance. ^ In the British Museum,’ says Mr. Scrope, ^ there 
exists a curious MS. eulogium of her, written by some con- 
temporary.’ Its scribe, having professed in his title to indite a 
‘ Discourse upon the family of Tybetot,’ begins it ' by calling on 
the reader to observe that the whole drift is to ‘ try out ’ the enco- 
miums of the ^ vertuose lady, called Milicent, second daughter 
of Robert and, after some slight notice of her father’s merits, 
he goes on thus : — 

< This Robert married with the daughter of one Lord of Deynconrt, 
by name also Margarett, by whom the said Robert had iij daughters 
of price, the first called Margarett, the second Milicenta the third 
Elizabeth. 

‘ O how noble wa% this generation ! Come forth, thou triple vir- 
gynytie. Joyne yourself in mariadge, and bring forth issue ; let not 
tliis seede be lost nor hid. Behold the womanly company of sisters ; 
behold upon you resteth the love of a brotherly knott, longynge and 
wyshynge to marry you ! 

* Now if a man shuld enquyre who is the father-in-law to this vtr- 
tuouse Milicent, I remember it was Richard Scroope, Tresurer of 
England, which had iij sonnes, R(^er, Stephen, and NicholsS, which 
took to their wiifes the iij daughters aforesaid. Stevyn took Milicedt, 
Roger had Jdargarett, and Nicholas was husband to Elizabeth. One 
masse said dyd surely knytt uppe this threfold bond of matrymoiiy ; 
laud and praise be to Christ thereof ! For this tryple manage had a 
prosperouse and complete end ; great solemnytye with sensing of the 
high alters was had and done at that tynie of the Levytes. Then had 
King Edward the III. recovered his kingdome againe, and was in the ' 
xlvj* year of his rayne. Now that we have passed on this progenies 
and matrimonies aforesaid, lett us sett asjde all digressions, and speke 
only of Milicent, that was maryed unto Stevyn (as this writing kes 
made mention to fore), which was Tresurer unto Sling Richard the 
Second. He begott of his wieff Milicent ij sonnes, the elder namtMl 
Stevyn, a gentle esquyer, and lyved many yeres, but his younger 
brother Rob^ died.* — p. 268. 

But the Lady Milicent’s claim to our notice rests much more on 
an encomium which Mr. Scrope hgs ^ tried out ’ from Holinshed. 

^In 1401 Sir Stephen Scrope returned, to Ireland aa deputy, jof 
Thomas of Lancaster, the King's mm ; and if the following anecdote 
be true, another instance is afforded o£ the e^niiable manner hi 
a woman sometimes uses her idfimpace* lljts'aaid thathbwIfe/M 
Lady MSUcent, having heard the were auf^yMiW 

him for his eonctaet whilst in IlelaM some yeatn befoml^^lWml to 
oeccmipaiqr him to that kingdom, mmepi Im solemn 

oath 
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oath on the Bible, that wittingly he would wrong no Christian creature 
in that land, that truly and duly he should see payment made for all 
expenses ; and hereof, she said, she had made a vow to Christ so deter- 
minately, that, unless it were on his part firmly promised, she could not, 
without peril of soul, go with him. Her husband assent, and acoom- 
plbhed her request effectually ; recovered a good opinion for his 
upright dealing; reformed his caterers and purveyors; enriched the 
country ; maintained a plentiful house. Remission of great offences ; 
remedies for persons en^ngered to the Prince ; pardons of land and 
lives he granted so charitably and so discreetly, that his name was 
never recited among them without many blessings and prayers ; and so 
cheerfully they were ready to serve him against the Irish upon all 
necessary occasions/— p. 133. 

Our anonymons panegyrist proceeds to tell that ‘Milicent lived 
with her first husband xxvj yeres, and after his decease was 
married unto John Fastolf, which was a valiant knyght and 
sharpe in bateylle. The ij ly vcd together xxxviij yeres/ How 
far this warrior is to be accounted the ori^nal of Shakspcare’s 
fat knight, is too wide a question to be entered on here ; and we 
are the less bound to discuss it, because Sir John, though Lord 
of Castle Combe for half a century, does not appear ever to 
have seen the place, and probably, even if he observed its name 
among his multitudinous manors, knew less of its inhabitants 
than \fe do. One part of his conduct, however, has been 
already alluded to, and must be further noticed. When he 
married the Lady Milicent, she had one son by her former 
husband — Stephen Scrope — who apjpears to have been about 
twelve years of age ; — and the historian says : — 

* Fastolf, it seems, lost no time in selling his marriage and wardship 
for a round sum of money — a proceeding of which Scrope afterwards 

g rievously complained. The purchaser was the celebrated Sir William 
ascoigiie, knight, then Chief Justice of England, and the price 
obtain^ by Fastolf was 450 marks, or 300/. The indenture of 
agreement between the parties is still extant at Castle Combe, with 
their sig^natures,’ — p. 264. 

There is something very pleasant in the idea of those two parties 
meeting to settle such a bargain. One would like to know 
whether * his lordship went abroad by advice ’ to seek it, and how 
far their conversation resembled that which Shakspeare has 
given as belonging to another interview. The historian adds, 
*the marriage here contemplated did not take effect, — ^pro- 
bably owing to the death of Sir William Gascoigne, in 1413, 
before Stephen Scrope of to complete the contract and 
it may hare been wi ;-4bnt another very probable reason may 
be assigned. Certuxily, poor Stephen seems to have been 
bardly used, and ttexe might be some • excuse for his saying in 

the 
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the bitterness of his wrath, when makiitg out his ^ General Bill 
of charges against the estate of Fastolf ’ — 

J In the first yere that tny fader Fastolf was married to my moder, he 
solde me for marcs, withoute any titill or right, through which sale 
as in this worlde my persone was disfigured for ever. Wherefore I 
clayme the seid some of V” marks, withoute [that is, making no charge 
for] the hurt of my disfiguring. Item, he bought me agene ; — [that 
is, in milder language, return^ the five hundred marks when the match 
was broken off] — so he bought me and soilde me as a beste, agens al ryght 
and law, to myn hurt more than marks.’— p. 281. 

There might, we say, be some ground for this complaint of the 
unhappy Stephen, inasmuch as it does not appear that his 
inclination was at any time or in any degree consulted, or that 
any way of escape was provided for him. But it is only justice 
to the times, and to their odd ways, to observe that in the 
indenture express provision was made for the case of his being 
unacceptable to all the young ladies— and for putting an end to the 
matter, ‘ si, par disagrement des ditz files destre mariez a dit 
Stephen le fitz, ils soient mariez as auters persones.* It might, 
therefore, be upon some distaste of the Miss Gascoynes* that the 
match was broken off ; and this is the more likely and excusable, 
perhaps, on account of the disfigurement to which he refcypi. The 
precise nature of it does not appear, though he alludes to it 
more fully in a ‘ Schedule of Grievances, which he seems to have 
drawn up and sent to Sir John about the year 1452.’ He 
begins it by saying : — - 

‘ It is to reuierabre that in the first year that my moder was maried to 
my fader Fastolf, he of his pleasure solde me to William Gascoyne, 
that tyme chief justice of this lande, for v. c. marke. The wich he had - 
in his possession a iij. yere. Thonigh the wiche sale I tooke sekenes 
that kept me a xiij. or xiiij. yere swyng: whereby I am disfigured in 
iny persone, and shall be whilest I lyve.’— p. 279. 

Having thus fairly conveyed the barony to the Scrope family, 
we may trust it to float down the stream of modern time hy 
itself, while we revert to its ancient state, and take a glance at 
it from another point of view. 

‘ What constitutes a state ? ’ After all that we have said about 
Castle Combe, what was it? Our readers of the Palgrave 
school, who would like to have ^ a complete and searching 
analysis of the component parta^of the community,’ will not be 
satisfied if we answer that it was an ancient manor or baro^, 
with ‘diverse knights’ services dnd liberties;’ rejoicing in ‘t<il, 
them, sok, sak, infangthef/ &c. ^and blinking with it . all the 
seigniorities^ royalties, juri^ictibils, and 

a thousand other things which the. manor otlDale brought 

to 
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to one S./ his heirs and assigns. We grant that what 
they desire is a thing to be asked for, and aimed at ; though 
we fear that the ample materials in Mr. Poulctt Scrope’s possession 
are insufficient to furnish it. But even the extracts which he has 
given us afford many interesting glimpses of what was going 
on in ‘ an upland township ’ during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; and as these come chiefly from the records of judicial 
proceedings, it may be well, in the first place, to give our 
historian’s brief account of the authorities ancl tribunals by which 
this little imperium in imperio (as it might almost be termed) 
was governed. 7' his is worth while ; not because the place was 
of peculiar historical interest in itself, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause it was a little sequestered community, during the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the period to which we principally 
refer, without any resident lord or any admixture or connexion 
with public affairs ; and, in these points, as«well as many others, 
a fair specimen of hundreds of contemporary communities — a 
specimen chiefly valuable for its want of peculiarity — except 
indeed the very valuable peculiarity of having such records as 
those now drawn upon the member for Stroud. That gentleman 
says — 

‘ The tenants and other inhabitants of the manor had the great ad- 
vantage of local courts of justice at their own door, which held pleas of 
debt or damage arising among themselves or at their fair and markets, and 
adjudicated on all petty offences, they themselves comjK)sing the court, 
under the presidency of the seneschal or steward of the manor. 

‘ These courts consisted of — 

‘ 1. The Court Baron, or JVlanor Court, usually in these rolls styled 
Curia Intrinseca, at which the customary tenants of the manor 
surrendered or were admitted to their holdings, paid their quit-rents, 
and transacted all business relating to their tenures, through a homage^ 
or selected body of them, chosen on the meeting of the (*oiirt. I'lu* 
steward (seneschallus) presided, and looked to the lord’s interests in 
these matters. The bailiff (ballivus domini) collected tlie fees (peciinias 
domini), fines, and amerciaments which were imposed by the homage. 
The homage also heard and decided civil actions of debt or damage to 
the amount of 40^. ; punished all trespassers on the lord’s soil or 
waters, on the deer in bis park, or the hares, coniesi or pheasants in 
his warren — which latter class of offences were very numerous, al- 
though very heavily amerced. They likewise determined cases of 
waif and estray, and of villains absenting themselves or marrying their 
daughters without the lord’s consent (sine^^Boentift), 

^ 2. The Elnights’ Court (Curia Militum, sometimes in these rolls 
Curia Extrinseca), usually hdd ait the Same time with the Court 
Banm, but occasionally on sq^mmte &ys» At this court the noblemen 
and gentlemen (io0ms rive generoril who held lands or manors by 
Itniglit’s service of the of Castfe Combe were bound to attend, 

' either 
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either in person or by proxy, to do their suit and service, and pay the 
rents, escheats^ and reliefs due from them severally, as it might happen. 
They were generally, as a matter of course, essoigned, that is, excused 
from attendance, on payment of a fee, latterly of 2s. each, but which 
formerly appears to have been much higher — 25s. or dOs. Against 
such as £iiled to pay, writs of distringas were issued, and on fiir- 
ther failure pledges were required or distraint actually enfbrced. 

‘ 3. The Court Leet, or View of Frankpledge, which was usually 
held twice in the year ; sometimes even tw'o were held within little 
more than three months. At this court the tythiug-man attended 
with the entire tything (decennarius cum tot& decennia) — that is, 
the dozein^ or twelve principal inhabitants, who acted as a grand 
jury. The absence of any inhabitant duly summoned to attend was 
reported, and he was fined 2</., os also was the tything-man fov^not 
producing him. TJie tything-nian 'was bound to collect frmn the 
tenants and pay in at each of the two principal courts Id. for each 
yardland and ^d. for each half-yardland and cottage, and each Mon- 
day’s thing.” This aiflounted to 3s. de certo^ a fixed sum. He also 
presenterl yearly a capilagium garcionum^ sometimes called chevagium^ 
or nominal list of foreign servants and artificers, who paid yearly 2d. 
eacli for the privilege of dwelling %vitliin the manor wd^out belonging 
to tlie tything, for which payment their masters were pledged. The 
list varies in number from 20 to 70. 

^ The tastatores then reported all cases of breach of thq* assize 
of brea<l or beer; the tything-man breaches of the peace, fiuuds, 
unjust levying of toll, nuisances, and other offences either against the 
common or statute law, or in breach of the by-laws or orders made by 
themselves for the regulation of the community residing in the manor. 
Upon these coses the presentment of the decennia seems to have 
been usually final and conclusive ; the petty jury, which in the later 
courts always appears, being in the fourteenth century only occasion- 
ally chosen and sworn in the more important cases.’ — p. 155« 

It may be proper to state that the extracts which Mr. Scropc 
has given from the records of these courts are divided into three 
sets — the first referring to the period a.d. 1340-1400, and 
introduced as above ; the second to 1408-14G0 ; the third to 
1460-1700. Those ^longing to the second period are thus pre- 
faced:— 


^ The most frequent offences against the lord’s property recorded in 
the proceedings of his Courts Baron in' the fifibeenth as in the preceding 
century were of this character; namely^ tlm cutting of tinfoer, or 
taking deer, game, rabbits, &c., in Ilii or in his wiUM ; 

others of usual occurrence w^ qwtrryinfg, ot f^herwise breaUig his 
soil without leave, rescuing waifs ori, strm, villains abaontlngT Sa^ 


selves, without licence (for which 
' 2d. ^r annum, or a composition 
^ The offences of a pubUc oharaot^ 


, 1 a jM^nt wai exacted, uhiii% W 

I2d. ^r annum, or a composition of lifeV^* 


iO Court Leet 
were 


Aoon. 
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were of the nature of affrays, assaults, blood-shedding, tippling in 
alehouses, eavesdropping or night-walking, keeping bad houses, 
gaming or playing at forbidden games, barratry or disturbing the peace 
by &lse reports and quarrels, rescue, pound-breach, scolding or scan- 
dal, nuisances of all kinds, breaking hedges or neglecting to keep 
them or the highways in repair, using false or unstamped weights and 
measures, forestalling, regrating, and all the other numerous tribe of 
offences against the general statutes or by-laws of the leel made for 
the puiqpose of regulating the sale or qu^ity of provisions or other 
goods— ^flesh, leather, bre^, beer, wine, &c. The Leet does not appear 
to have determine cases of felony, but committed the prisoners to the 
county gaol to be tried at tlie general delivery ; the steward acting as 
a justice of peace. 

^ The ofRcers of the Leet Court were on the increase in this later 
period, as might be expected from the increase of their duties under 
new statutes, and also of the population of the place. Two constables 
were in the fifteenth century annually sworn, in addition to the tything- 
man or “ decennarius ;** and besides the “ tastatbres or “ ale-conners,’' 
we fip^jiew viewers of flesche and vitealls^' (camarii), ‘^searchers 
or of leather ’* (aigilla tores corei), overlookers of the process of 

dyeing and fulling cloth” (conservatores artis tinctorum et fullatorum), 

syupervisores regiae vise,” or highway surveyors, and a numerator 
ovium,” or sheep-teller, to regulate the stint of pasture on the coniinon. 

‘ At veiy common offence, frequently mentioned, was the impleading 
or suing tenants of the manor in other courts, whereby tlie lord's court 
was deprived of its due fees, and the tenants impoverished.' — p. 231. 

Yes, and beside the fees on the one hand and the infpoverish- 
ment on the other, it is clear, even from the glimpse which we 
get of their life and conversation, that the people of Castle 
Combe had a great idea of keeping themselves to themselves 
and minding their own business. Some, to be sure, could not 
get away without paying, because they were tJie lonTs natives; 
but, on the other hand, many who were in their view foreigners 
were paying for the privilege of living among them. Indeed it 
seems, looking upon the body generally, as if they were well 
off and knew it. William of Worcester — whom the readers of 
Thomas Hcame will *be hardly able to imagine as a real live 
man, holding the office of secretary to Sir John Fastolf, and in 
that capacity acting as what Mr. Scrope c^\\b surveyor, over- 
looker, supervisor, or i^uditor of the knight's accounts at Castle 
Combe — ^Wijliam mentiQmi.as a principal reason of the prosperity 
of the place daring the long lordship of h^s patron, that the 
tenants were not allowed to plead tin other courts than their 
own — qiLod non pladerent in afiis cunuu 

They kept in their own |daee^ and minded their own busi- 
ness ; and it, is ^jjpoper next to, ascertain what that business 
was. The chi^ patt huM 1;>een stated in an extract already 
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given; and it might perhsms be sufficient to repeat that 
one part was called Over (^mbe^ and inhabited by those 
< occupied in the culture and working of the land, which lies 
upon the hill ^ — and the other called Nether Combe, in which 
dwelt the men who used ^ to make cloth, such as weavers, fiiller% 
dyers, and other tradesmen*’ On Uiis Mr. Scrope, after copying 
some details from the book of evidences, observes-^* The clothing 
trade, which appears to have flourished here at so early a dale, 
was favoured by the rapid stream that traverses the parish, act- 
mitting the erection of several fulling-mills upon it.’ This might 
mislead the reader, by seeming to refer to the time ^ between 
1480 and 1405,’ which had just been mentioned as the period 
during which William of Worcester, whose statement is quoted, 
acted as supervisor of the manor. The clothing trade had, how- 
ever, been established much earlier, and same writer states, 
in one of his miscellaneous memoranda, that * William Toker 
[tfie obsolete Germaia TucJber\ Huchcok Toker, and Thomas 
Toker, were the first inhabitants who were artificers of wool and 
cloths hcie’— also that ‘Roger Young junior dw^elt in Casftel 
Combo as a clothier in the time of King Edward III. ; and a 
certain knight, Sir Robert Yevelton, in the time of Richard II., 
came by force of arms to beat Roger Young; and the (aid 
knight fled into the church of that place for safety oi^ his 
b(Kly.’ There is some latitude in speaking of ‘the time of 
Edward III.,’ as it extended from 1326 to 1377 ; but one of 
Mr. Scropo’s extracts (p. 160) shows that a William Touker 
was resident in^the town at least as early os the 26th October. 


Perliaps a more leisurely scrutiny of his documents mmy 
enable the historian of the manor to trace this manufacture to 
a still earlier period j and should he take that trouble, we 
cannot but think it possible that he may find some trace of 
ano^er branch of business. Diaper is not so like to KW 
Pepin as Spondel is to Spindle ; and indeed it seems ratihei^ 
natural that a reader of the first tM>rd^bodld think of the 
second ; especialfy if be finds it as a proper 'name, after having 
read of whole genondosis of Token, Touken, and Towk^ ' 
deriving their name fhmt the avdde whicb they 
tured. Now, as early aa ihe j^ear tiie homa^ preseatHi 
that John Spondd was one 'of lie ie^$ native and a irortHf 
lolwe corj^ was imied, direeldn| bloAer, Aikm 
prodnee the said John at ihe next pdwl Imblhly taoNNa^ 
ha something intermediate about biM'lh&a teandsef tlie 

eawmmithe mctnlb given by SlufSbepo we find JSS 

pmi 19 &, 

»o. cLXkxiv. x t 
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‘ Johannes Spondele^ nativus domini/ was living at Tetbury ; 
and measures were taken for bringing him to reside within the 
barony before next court-day. They seem, however, to have 
been ineffectual ; and about three years later the homage were 
obliged to confess that they had not yet got ‘ Johannem Spoundcl^ 
dictum Fhxmanyere^ nativum domini.’ Does this indicate tfie 
manufacture of flax — and that the lord’s natives laid their hands 
to the spindle ? The proceedings of the court, as far as we can 
leam from the extracts, were inefficient ; and long after — indeed 
after an interval of twenty years, so that we may perhaps have 
come upon another generation — we find the next notice, in a form 
very like that of the first, directing the next of kin ^Johannis 
Flexman^ nativi domini, manentis apud Tetbury,’ to produce him 
at the next court under a penalty of xx.9. What came of this we 
know not ; but seventy years afterwards there occurs in William 
of Worcester’s list of natives ‘Thomas Spondell^ alias dictus 
Flaxman^ manens cum sequela sua apud Tetbury’ — p, 217. We 
recommend this case to Mr. Scrope’s further attention, not merely 
on the ground already suggested, but because we suspect it to be 
a curious and rare instance of self-emancipation, and of a native 
setting the lord at defiance. No doubt the most difficult duty of 
such local tribunals and officials was, to ‘ comprehend all vagrom 
men’ over whom they claimed jurisdiction. It was all well as 
long as the offender obeyed the summons of the court ; but ‘ how 
if he will not stand ?’ The authorities were not satisfied, we see, 
to follow Dogberry’s advice, and ‘ take no note of him if at 
length they were summoned to meet for mutual congratulation 
on the riddance, there may be some trace of it on the Court-rolls. 
At all events, the case is worth looking into. 

After work comes play, as a general rule ; but it seems to us 
rather remarkable that we glean so little information on that 
point. Within the first period — a.d. 1340-1400 — we observe 
no trace whatever of music, dancing, sports or pastimes of any 
description ; unless one case, singular in eveiy sense of the word, 
may be considered^ps an exception. At a court holden on 
the 25th October, 1^7, a waif was presented, consisting of a 
horse, saddle, bridle, and wallet, value iij#. vjd., and a certain 
instrument value ivd., which had been abandoned in flight by 
some thief unknown — quoddam instrumenium dictum baggepype 
wetio ivd. — foayviata per quendam kUronem iyMtum. How they 
wcw that the waiver was a thief, whether they caught him, and 
if they did how they treated him, 'la more than we can tell. It 
' would be premature, and^ Mt of place, to mention the grounds 
lAich exfiit for surmising that those who kept the peace of 
Castfe CombeiS^oghtft more charitable to suspect the man of 
4 stealing 
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stealing a chattel worth i\d.j than of playing on bagpipes ; and 
humanely intended, if he should be caught, to deal with him as a 
thief rather tlian as a musician. This is the only hint that any- 
thing called or pretending to be music existed in these parts 
before a.d, 1400 ; not so very long before young Hal embarked 
for Azincourt, taking with him ‘ Sny tli ’ his ‘ fydeler,’ as one of 
the fifteen minstrels who attended him. What was done with the 
pipes does not appear. They were of course the property of the 
lord, but it is more than jirobable that he never got them ; for 
he was away in Spain fighting under the Duke of Lancaster, 
and had just shared in the glories of Najarra. In fact, it is not 
until we reach a.d. 1428 that we meet with any notice of diver- 
sion; and then it appears in the form of gambling. In the 
November of that year John Niweton and Maurice ap David 
are presented at the court, not as men overtaken in a fault, 
but as communes lusores ad tabs — common dicers — in an ale- 
house — and not a very well-conducted one either. We happen 
to know that John Keod and his wife Cecilia, who kept it, 
•were not quite what they should have been. Within a twelve- 
month after, they were presented and made to bring up the un- 
sealed vessels in which they had sold beer, contrary to the statute, 
which straitly charged that no measure should be in any town 
unless it agreed with the king’s measure, and was marked ^ith 
the seal of the shirc-town — and also directed that if any should 
sell or buy by measures unsealed, and not examined by the mayor 
or bailiffs, he should be gidevously amerced : and accordingly 
John Keod, having been made to produce his unsealed beer- 
measures, as w'ell as a pottle, a quart, and a pint of tin, in which 
he had sold both red wine and sweet wine — (was this an 
offence before the time of Richaixl 11. , or was it only that 
he sold short measure?) — it was considered that he had for- 
feited the value of the beer and wine as well as his ves- 
sels; but through the leniency of the court he was amerced 
in the sum of two shillings only. This, however, by the way, 
and only to show what sort of person John Keod was, and how 
he was going on ; and, with the same vi#w we might mention 
that only a few months before the presentment of these dicers, 
John Keod had paid a fine of vjcf,, and forfeited a candlestick, 
value j(/., with which he had drawn blood from this very Maurice 
ap David. Perhaps it is not unfair to assume that where th^e 
were two common dicers there were more \ but at the sanre 
it is fair to remark that this is the only reference to anyt);ll||l^of 
the kind which we have detected even in the second 
Mr. Scrape’s extractsi,; and the fact tlmt» while tiie 
were fined only ijd. each for their dicing, the boat 

X2 yji. 
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vjrf. for harbouring them, and ordered not to do so again under 
the heavy penalty of xx5., looks as if the authorities had dis- 
covered a nascent evil, and determined to remedy it by strong 
measures. 

This view is favoured by one or two subsequent extracts. The 
first is nineteen years later, and belongs to the month of May, 
1447. It was then ordered, by the assent and consent of all the 
tenants, that no one should play at staff-ball, or foot-ball, under 
a penalty of xlrf., to be paid to the lord. One cannot imagine 
that such reCTeations would have been forbidden under so heavy 
a penalty, unless as seen or thought to be inseparable from 
some serious mischief. This suspicion is confinned by an 
extract under the date of September, 1452, which recites that 
the tenants had been repeatedly forbidden to play at hand- 
ball for money, under a penalty of vj^. viijrf., to be paid to the 
lord ; and directs that from thenceforth no tenant should har- 
bour any persons playing at tables or dice after nine o’clock, under 
a penalty of xlrf. for the harbourer, and of vj.<?. viijrf. for tlic 
player. This a]>pcars to have been found insufficient ; and it 
was followed in the year 1455 by an order tliat none of the 
tenants should remain at a tavern at all after nine o’clock in the 
summer, or after eight o’clock between Midsummer and Easter, 
under a penalty of vi^. viijrf., to be ^rictly enforced, as often as 
the lord’s peace should be broken by them. 

This is all that we discover down to a.d. 1460. Passing over 
rather more than a century, we find the subjects of Queen Elizabeth 
recreating themselves more freely and frequently ; at least, what 
we grant is not quite the same thing, we find more frequent 
notice of their proceedings in that way. It is not, indeed, till 
the 13th or 14th year of her reign (1571) that we meet with any 
information ; but then it comes upon us in rather a wholesale way 
—to wit, in the presentment of ^ A list of the ])laycrs at unlaw- 
ful games for money — at nyne-holes, and rusfae and bowles. 
These be comen doers.’ The list itself our historian deli- 
cately omits ; but subsequent extracts seem to indicate that the 
company of ^doers’ in tliis kind had continued to call for 
notice l^th by their increased number and the greater variety 
of their divefsions. In 1576 we find four card-players — (lusc- 
runt apud cartas pictas, videlicet, Kuffs\ ; and these incurred a 
penalty of vjs. viijtf., which however was^mitigated to xijc/. ; two 
offended who played at ‘^"nyne holes/ and were fined xijrf. 
each ; three at towls' (apttd globes), for which each had to pay 
ijd. But it is not Our busing to meddle mth these modern 
tunes, exci^t just to remark that they do 'nf^ seem to have 
m mong lAar (in 1611 — if it had 
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been a little later we might have imagined that JohnBunyan had 
had a hand in it) occurs that of John Churchey and another for 
playing at shift-groate on Sundays, at the house of John Hollydaie, 
* ad malum exemplum aliorum/ And the bad example seems to 
liaiee been followed ; for the next year John Hollydaie himself, and 
two others, were presented as persons who habitually played at 
cards (usi sunt ludere) on Sundays. But these, we repeat, were 
modem fashions. 

We are more desirous to gain from the slender, though 
interesting, materials before us, something like an idea of the 
interior life of Castle Combe in its earlier ages. Whoever reads 
Mr. Scrope’s book with that view can hardly fail to observe that, 
beside what may be properly called business or amusement, two 
things lay near the hearts, and occupied much of the time and 
thoughts of the inhabitants. The first of these he will probably 
have noticed before \^o arrives at p. 341 ; but if it has not 
struck him, he will there find the historian calling his attention 
to it. 

‘ The regulations respecting the brewing and selling of ale and beer 
were specially various and perplexing. From divers entries in the rolls, it 
appears that no one was permitted to brew so long as any church ale (that 
is, ale made on account of the parish, and sold at the church house” 
for the benefit of the common fund for the relief of the poor) remained 
unsold (1490) ; nor so long as the keeper of the park had any to sell 
(1530) ; nor at any time without license from the lord or tlie court 
(1589) ; nor to sell beer without a sign or (during the &ir) an *‘ale* 
stake” hung out (1464, 1478, 1553); nor refuse to sell so long as 
the sign was hung out (1464) ; nor ask a higher price for each quality 
than that fixed by the jury of assize (1557, 1580); nor lower the 
quality below w hat the “ ale- tasters” approved of (1464) ; nor sell at 
the times of divine service, nor after nine o’clock at night (1590) ; nor 
sell at all without entering into a bond for 10/. and a surety in 51. to 
keep order in their houses (1577, 1588); all these regpilations to be 
strictly observed by brewers and ale-sellers under penalty of I Os. or 
upwards for each offence. But especially was the enforcing the assize 
of beer and ale ever a matter of great difficulty. It was found ne- 
cessaxy from time to time both to vary the prices fixed, and to resort to 
all sort of expedients, in the vain endeavour to secure good liquor to 
be sold at low prices.* 

Vain indeed; — as Mr. Scrope goes on to show by varioia 
extracts beloi^ng to the. reign of Elizabeth— the latest of them 
to its tenth year— after which date, so far as our injbn^tioii 
extends, there occurred nothing Uke a serous effort at loca^ib||^ 
lation on the suln^t. Well it slight ^ girsn up for, atapp^ 
held on the 22Ba May, It was the paiiifui duly of tythin^niiaii 
to state that ^ the ale->wy ves had brohen ALL thoorders of the last 

lawe-daye.* 
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lawe-daye/ The court, so far as appears, received the present- 
ment in silence, and made no order. The despair of the tything- 
man may be imagined, as well as the triumph of the fair delin- 
quents. One cannot help seeing them in high-crowned hats, 
with arms akimbo, making mouths at the court and jury sworn, 
and laughing outright at the tything-man and the rest of creation. 
On the 19th of July, in the same year, a feeble attempt at legis- 
lation was made ; some orders about price and management were 
issued ; but our historian sadly remarks, ‘ that even this was un- 
successful is shown by frequent convictions and repetitions of the 
same or similar injunctions.’ 

We will not, however, dw’ell longer on this point than just 
to notice one species of offence, which the historian has omitted 
in his summary. We refer to the case of John Lautroppe, who 
was presented in April, 1462, for that ‘ brasiavit iij vicibus sub 
uno signo ’ — that is, we presume, that umjer one notice he had 
made three distinct brewings. But, to say the truth, we refer to 
the offence without clearly understanding its nature, not so much 
to increase the sad catalogue of crimes and troubles just quoted, 
as to introduce one of the dramatis persona; at Castle Combe, 
who must have had peculiar claims to the notice of the court, 
eveq, if he had brewed fairly, or not at all. John Lautroppe 
seems to have been the very man whom the framers of the 
‘Statute for the View of Frankpledge,’ in the year 1325, had an 
eye to, when, in enumerating ‘ what things Stewards in their 
Leets shall inquire about,’ they particularly specifieil ‘ ceux qi 
dorment les jours et viellent Ics nuiz et mangent bien et bievent 
bien et nount nul bien,’ John Lautroppe was, beyond all doubt, 
one of this ancient and inextinguishable family. At the same 
time that he was charged with the offence of furtive brewing, he 
was presented as a common night-walker and caves-dropper — 
communis noctivagus et auscultator ad fenestras. He qualified 
himself as to the good eating which the statute requires, by 
‘ hole-creeping ’ after his neighbours’ geese and pigs — est com^ 
munis holecreppar anserum et porcellorum tenentium — and as to the 
giiod drinking, we have seen the clandestine but thricc-abundant 
provision which he made for that. 

The significant word by which Lautvoppe’a character and 
mode of doing business are indicated, ^ is one which we do 
not recollect to have seen elsewhere ; aittd4t aSb^s an opportu- 
nity for remarking generally (for in this particular instance it 
may be merely our ignorance cHr Ibl^tfalness) that such works as 
that now before us are highly Valuable for the additions which 
they offer to our glossaries-^^that is, to the necessary materials 
for what we hope may soOie day ebeist— a real Dictionary of 

our 
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our whole mother-tongue. We only obseWe one other offender 
of this class, and that one, we are sorry to say, a female. Alice 
Shyme, who flourished six years later, does not seem to have 
particularly affected geese and pigs. She was in a more general 
way of business, and took whatever came to hand. William 
llochur and Thomas Taillour, who harboured her, were ordered 
to remove her out of the barony before the next court-day, as 
^ communam (sic) holecropperam diversarum rerum vicinorum 
suorum,’ under a penalty of xxs. to the lord. P. 235. 

But though these ever-brewing men of Wiltshire were thus, 
perhaps unconsciously, and not without some self-seeking, laying 
a foundation for the imperishable fame of their county, let it not 
be thought that they were a drunken race. So far as we 
can judge from the imperfect evidence before us, they were 
quite the reverse. Looking at the author’s Index to his Ex- 
tracts, we find only, ‘ Drunk, penalty for being enforced, 1618, 
1630 ’ (which latter tfate ought, by the way, to be 1631) ; and, 
seeing that these extracts begin in 1340, it appears strange 
that none of an earlier date should record the commission and 
punishment of this crime. Here arc only two references, with 
thirteen yeara between them ; and, what is the oddest part of the 
matter, both seem to lead us to the same man. We say ‘ seem,’ 
because, of course, there may have been two Richard Sarjants, 
and both may have got drunk — perhaps like father, like son ; 
In any case, however, the presentments are instructive. In 
April, J618, the jurors stated that Richard Sarjant had made 
an affray on David Owell and drawn his blood, and for that 
offence he was fined sixpence ; they farther presented that he 
was drunk at the time, and for that he was fined five shil- 
lings, to be distributed among the poor according to the form 
of the statute. This was a severe punishment, and perhaps 
it kept him sober till 1631, when he was again presented as 
having been drunk about the 25th of September, and was once 
more fined five shillings. Our charitable view of the case is 
rather strengthened by the fact that, on this second occasion^ 
the jurors also presented George Smarte for having been dru^k 
about the 5th day of April 1631. This was an old story, and 
looks as if a drunken man was not to be met with every day 
in Castle Combe ; and on the whole we seem authorised to hn* 
lieve that, during the period to which our remarks generally 
relate, its inhabitants were a sober, industrious people, who coi^ 
suincd their home-brewed beer with moderation and advantage^ 
though it cannot be denied that they made a great ,bi;^tle 
about it. 

In the midst of all this brewiz^ ^#nd fermentation it seems 

strange, 
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strange, but it is peculiarly cliaracteristic of the times, to find a 
Hermit quietly taking up his quarters. Who he was, or whence 
he came, W’e are not told. Were it not for the date we should 
feel sure at once that he was the ‘hermit hoar’ consulted and 
immortalized by our great moralist ; but all that we really learn 
is that, at a court held on the 8th of May, 1358, the cottage, 
late Alice Redemayde’s, was gi-anted to John the Hermit, on 
condition that as long as he lived he should pray for the lord 
and his ancestors. The lord was Sir Richard Scrope, Jirst Baron 
of Bolton. He was a warrior, and at this time, about thirty years 
of age. He fought in the battle of Crecy when only eighteen ; 
and at the time of which we are speaking, had but recently re- 
turned from the campaign in Scotland — returned, that is, to 
England, for that he ever saw Castle Combe is mon* than we 
know. Neither can wc tell whether he now for the first time set 
up a hermit on any of liis territories. Those who are com ersant 
with the details of French and Spanish history will know that 
the occurrence announced synchronizes very exactly with the 
retreat of some illustrious individuals into the mendic ant orders \ 
and perhaps it may contribute its mite towanls illustrating the 
singular and mysterious state of religion at that jieriod. It is 
an cjfld coincidence, if it is nothing more, that the will of a 
member of another branch of the same family contains some 
of the most curious information which we possess respecting 
hermits and the patronage that they received. By his will, 
dated June 23rd, 1415, Heniy, third Lord Scrope of Masharn, 
made extraordinary provision for funeral pomp and the per- 
fonnance of his obsequies in various places. Inter alia this 
noble and pious peer bcM|ueathed to John, the Anchoret of 
Westminster, Cs. and the pair of beads which he was him- 
self accustomed to use ; to Robert the Recluse (Recluso) of 
Beverly, xU. ; to a certain chaplain dwelling in York, in a street 
called Gilligate, in the church of St. Mary^ viijs. ivdf. ; to John 
the Hermit, who used to live at the bill near Pontefract, 
xiijs. iyd . ; to Thomas the chaplain, dwelling {cemmoraMti 
coniinuo) in the church of 8t. Nicholas, Gloucester, xiija. ivd. ; 
to the Anchoret of Staffiwd, xiijs. ivd. ; of Kurkebiske, xiije. 
ivd , ; of Wath, xks. ; of Peesholme, near Yoric. xiij«. ivflf. ; 
to Elizabeth, late aerrant of tbe Anchorat at Iwnpole — the 
sum ia left 6/anA — hot the entrj is can«uB. ■portly because 
people do not generally conceive of hemits as keeping servants 
■>-especiallY m8id-Mnrvants>-and portly becouse it may nut im- 
posnbly refer to tbe only one of all these hermits whose name and 
woriu have descended to modwa times. If this Elizabctli bad 
been servant to Ricbard or St. Richard' Hampol^ she must either 

have 
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have been a very old woman in 1415, or a mere child when the 
hermit died in 1349. The Lord of Masham furthermore left to 
the recluse at Newcastle in the house of the Dominicans, xiij.9. ivd. ; 
to the recluse at Kexby Ferry, xiijs. ivrf. ; to the several anchorets 
of Wigton, of Castre, of Thorganby near Colyngwith, of Leek near 
Upsale, of Gainsburgh, of Kneesall near Southwell, of Staunford, 
living in the parish church there, of Dertford, each xiij^. ivrf. After 
these specific bequests the testator adds : Also to every anchoret 
and recluse dwelling in London or its suburbs, vjj. viijrf. Also 
to every anchoret and recluse dwelling in York and its suburbs 
(except such as are already named;, vis, viijrf. To the anchoret 
of Shrewsbury at the Dominican convent there, xx«. Also to 
every other anchoret and anchoritess that can be found with- 
out mucli trouble (potest leviter coynosci) within three months 
after liis decease vj^. viijrf. If any reader thinks that the 
money might have been better bestowed, he may comfort 
himself with the knowledge that the will never took effect, 
owing to the attainder and execution of the testator for high 
treason. 

But in this crowd of hermits (though it may be ivorth while 
to show that a crowd might be collected in those days) we must 
not lose sight of our own hermit John, dimly visible as is 
amid the steam of mash-tuns and c(X)ling-backs at Castle Combe. 
What became of him we do not know — but the mere fact that he 
there found out a ‘ peaceful hermitage^ furnishes us with a cmi- 
venient stepping-stone to the second of the two things which, as 
we have already intimated, lay near the hearts and engaged the 
thoughts and affections of his neighbours. They were, as we have 
seen, veiy particular about their beer, but they had the sense to 
know that even goo<l beer was not good for much if they could 
not drink it in peace. The peace they would have kept ; and, 
wo apprehend, did keep with singular care and success. We 
do not mean merely that they had no Spa-fields riots, no Re- 
form meetings, no Convocation ; nor merely that there was ai 
much concord and good neighbourship as is compatible perhaps 
witli the infirmities of human nature. Of course strife ncea^ 
sionally arose, and broke out into assaults and batteries, tliougil^ 
probably not M frequent or so fierce as if the parties had 
changed their oomjdacent ale for the viler liquors of modevti 
times. Thera was Richard Spencer, in 1415, who had been^ioa 
the rectoT^s service. He not only, it seems, feeii 
that reverend divine — for which he was fined iijrf. — but again 
beat him — levauit kiehis super dictum Mectorem^^mi was 
fore mulcted in another iijrf. We ave not told what led to tha 
assault, but history shows that, evas itf ^a^hest legulated^oink 

munities. 
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munities, there will generally be some unruly subjects ; and, 
when there are, they are pretty sure to quarrel with ‘ the 
parson.’ These fines were perhaps not light with reference to 
the means of the culprit. William Baate, who three years later 
was bound over to keep the peace towards the rector and all 
the King’s lieges under a penalty of xx/. with three suretie^ of 
x/. each, was, we may presume, an offender of more considera- 
tion and influence. But the most remarkable case, on account 
of the view which seems from the terms of the report to have 
been taken of it, was that of John le Ta^Ilour, presented in 
like fashion — a.d. 1364 — for 1>eating the parson. If, as is pro- 
bable, the great cause of ‘ Peebles u. Plainstancs ’ is not settled, 
this decision of the court of Castle Combe may be of singular 
value to ‘ old Pest ’ and his unfortunate client — 

‘ And then to come back to my pet process of all — my battery and 
assault process, when I had the good luck to provoke him to pull my 
nose at the very threshold of the Court, whilk was the very thing I 
wanted — Mr. Pest — ye ken him, Daddie Fairford ! — old Pest was for 
making it out hamesurken, fur he said the Court might be said — said I 
ugh ! — to be my dwelling-place. I dwell mair there than ony gate 
else, and the essence of luimesmkm is to strike a man in his own 
dwelling-place — and so there’s hope Plainstanes may be hanged, as 
man/ has for a less matter.’ — RedgauntleL 

How would poor Peter Peebles and his legal adviser have 
chuckled over a presentation in the year 1364, ^ quod Johannes 
le Tayllour fecit homsokene super l^crsonam in ecclesia et injuste 
levavit hictus super dictum liectorem followed by the state- 
ment that, though the criminal was not hanged, he was fined 
y\d. ? For ourselves we wish to view it as an indication, or at 
least as a ground of hope, that there was one priest who was 
thought to have found him a home in the house of God, while 
all his brethren, as far as we learn, were abroad poaching. 

These cases, and more which might be cited, show that 
the government would not allow the peace to be broken with 
impunity ; but we cannot help seeing — and we wish ta de- 
scribe and to suggest, as characteristic of the people and their 
times — something far beyond the mere prevention or punish- 
ment of violence. The authorities, and the lieges too, both dis- 
approved of disturbance ; of all men the most hateful in their eyes 
were the * perturbators ’—we use their word ; .oi£»^«course we are 
aware that the men probably called themsdvds ‘ reformers 
but the authorities dealt in a very summary way with persons 
who were troublesome, litigious, aw. discontented, and wanted to 
make other people like themseliuss. So at least it appears to us 
who live under a someurhat different system of things, and, scanty 
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as our materials for judgment are, we cannot help admiring it 
very much. It is almost enough to make one fall in love with 
an arbitrary government. Of course we do not wish to see the 
fourteenth century return, or the seneschal of Castle Combe sitting 
in Downing Street ; but we can well imagine that the constitution 
and administration of this and many another little imperium in 
imperio worked well. It is quite possible that in such a state 
of things, and with such circumstantials, common sense in the 
heads and somewhat undefined powers in the hands of honest 
men, who had familiar knowletlge of the parties, very commonly 
led to substantial justice. Perhaps they were not as particular 
about statute-letter, or exact precedent, as Sir Vicary Gibbs or 
Lord Ehlon might have been ; but what then ? Was Richard 
Symonds to go on making the place a bear-garden, just because 
nobody had done it before in precisely the same way, or because 
he had kept within the letter of such of their laws as had any 
letter at all ? The reader may never have heard of him, but no 
doubt all the folks living at Upper Combe and Nether Combe 
on the I5tii of April, 1387, knew what sort of person Richard 
Symonds was. They had talked over his doings often enough, 
and had made up their minds that he was really too bad, and they 
felt quite certain that whatever brawls disturbed the street he 
was, somehow or otlicr, at the bottom of them. Well, tnen, 
when there had been ^ numerous assaults committed by the lord’s 
tenants one upon the other,’ though no record is produced to show 
that Richard had assaulted anybody, yet it was probably very 
right, not only to fine him xx^., but to stigmatize him with the 
worst brand which the good people of that time and place could 
set upon any delinquent — to denounce him to his contemporaries, 
and register him for posterity, sis an habitual disturber of Castle 
Combe — yea, ‘ communis perturbator pacis in perturba^ionem 
totius dominii.’ 

Richard North, too, in the year 1413, was presented simply 
on the ground that he was a constant disturber and one who 
stirred up strife among his neighbours — ^ communis perturbator 
pacis et motor litis et jurgii inter tenentes domini contra paoem 
domini Regis.’ Two years after the jurors prayed that Richard 
Riche, who seems to have been a kindred spirit, though probably 
a manufacturer in good circumstances, might be required to find 
sufficient seem^ for his good behaviour. They complahsed 
that he interfere in ail quarrels — * intromittit de omni quendi 
ad perturbationcm pacis et totius conununitatis tenentium demim 
hie’ — a termination worthy to stand beside Anstey’s Vtunck’ 
But to our own minds the leading case <m this subject is of 
an unlucky man whom we have already bad occasion, to mention 

both 
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both as a sufTercr and as a sinner. Maurice ap David, as we 
know, had his blood shed by the candlestick of John Reod. 
The thing was wrong, the candlestick was forfeited, and John 
Reod was fined vjd. That was in May 1428 ; and then, as we 
have seen, in the following November, Maurice ap David was 
presented as a common dicer, and fined iyl. We may now add 
that, in the next March, it became incumbent on the tything- 
man to present that Richard Waleys, lying in wait by niglit 
about nine o’clock — assaulted Maurice ap David at Castle 
Combe, and there with a cudgel of no value — ‘ cum uno baculo 
nullius valoris ’ — beat, wounded, and ill-treated him so tliat his 
life was despaired of. Waleys could not deny the charge ; and was 
happy to get off with paying a fine of iijs. ivrf. on the spot, and 
giving security to keep the peace towards all the King’s lieges 
under a penalty of xl. with two or three sureties of vl. each. This 
seems a severe punishment for beating (on 9 knows not on what 
provocation) a convicted and twopencc-fine<l dicer, who had 
probably been staying at the alehouse to the very last moment 
allowed by the law ; for why else was he noctivagating about 
the town at the unnatural hour of nine ? Is it not probable that 
the solution may be found in the matter of aggravation which the 
tythipg-man, brief and pithy as his presentments generally were, 
on this occasion so toucliingly introduced ? It was not merely 
that Richard Waleys had beaten one of the lord’s tenants, or one 
of his own neighbours, but that he had done it to the great dis- 
composure of the rest — ‘ perturbando et de somno suscitando 
tenentes domini circummorantes.’ What if Maurice had taken 
the beating quietly ? or if Richard had beaten him out of hear- 
ing? It is vain to speculate ; especially as the tything-inan was 
forced to add the pregnant declaration ^ quod est communis per- 
turbator pacis.’ 

Surely there is deep repose in this. The dew of peace fell 
heavily on the happy valley — die restoring manna of night-rest 
that must be gather^ up by sunrise and will not abide the noon. 
One is irresistibly carried away to Messina:—* You shall make 
no noise in the streets,’ said Dogberry, * for the watch to babble 
and talk is most tcderable, and not to be endured.’ No noise — 
not even to talk. * If you hear a child cry in the night you 
must call to the nurse and bid her still it,’ chiiites in Verges. 

* They are both in a tale’— a tale that l»d lasted, more or less, 
as truth in common life, to the days of Sbakspeare ; but wbidi 
is now almost to be dassed witti old-world stories, and scarcely 
to be understood by a generation who, even in our little towns, 
are (as Sir Thomas Browne expsesses their antipodes,’ 

and rampaging about, gas-4ighted, and wide awake, at midnight. 

While 
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While we are on the subject of assaults and breaches of the 
peace it may be worth while to maJce one other remark. Of 
course we do not know from what number of cases Mr, Scrope 
has made his selection, and we notice the matter rather as a sug- 
gestion to him, than as pretending to reason on, or even to state, 
a fact. We have seen that in the year 1428 Maurice ap David 
was beaten with a candlestick, and in the year after with a 
cudgel ; but (with one single exception) we do not observe the 
use of any other weapon before the sixteenth century. Some- 
times, indeed, it is not clear, as when, in 1415, Richard Spencer, 
already mentioned, ‘ levavit hictus * on the rector ; or when, in 
1481, supposing the parties to be real (for we are again haunted 
with a suspicion of Bunyanism), John Loverygge ‘ insultum 
fecit ’ on Thomas Churche ‘ cum malis verbis,’ where it seems 
probable, though it does not appear certain, that he added 
blows. In 1524, however, John Brewer killed William Bull 
with a sword. How he came to have one, and what he was 
doing witli it on the Sunday after Candlemas, we are not told ; 
but Ills evil example docs not seem to have been followed, even in 
his own family, which, from circumstances already alluded to, 
we may presume to have been large. At least, in 1544 we find 
Robert Brewer reverting to the primitive candlestick, and fined 
ixd. for the use which he made of it. The weapon was on this 
occasion valued at viijrf., whence we may infer that both candle- 
sticks and assaults had become dearer since the days of Maurice 
ap David. The exception to which wc have alluded seems, not 
only from its isolation, but from the name of the offender, to 
have been foreign, and not ^ in a concatenation accordingly ’ with 
the manners and customs of the natives. It is the case of John 
Forty ngale, who was presented on the 22nd of May, 1394, for 
drawing a hanger or wood-knife {extraxit j. haselara) on Robert 
Bokeler (p. 326). The names of Maurice ap David and Richard 
Waleys who beat him, as well as that of David Dwell, the victim 
of the twice-drunk Richard Sarjant, (and ])erhaps others may occur 
in assault cases,) have likewise a somewhat foreign appearance, 
and \cBd to a suspicion that those who bore them were not genuine 
Wiltshire folk, but Welshmen by descent, if not by birth. 

But we have gossiped long enough with these good people, 
whose acquaintance we are glad to have made. We have not 
entered into anything like criticism of the volume containing their 
histoxy, becauMi when a gentleman sees fit to print a histOfy' of 
private property, from documents in private custody, and to limit 
bis book to private circulation, it 'seems as if he had a ri^t to 
do it in hk own way, and wSS scarcely amenable to public 
criticism. Nor conld that tribunal be tOmpted to exceed its 
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powers, if, as in this case, he does it in a goodly quarto of 400 
pages, exhibiting, along with unequivocal marks of knowledge and 
hard work, as much technical ornament as good sense and a chaste 
love of art will sanction. There is little merit in passing by such 
trivial matters in the way of errata and corrigenda asjiave caught 
our eye in a cursory view of the work ; but there is one mistake 
so important as to require specific notice. It will be obvious to 
all the author’s friends who sympathize in his taste for anti- 
quarian research. In his Preface Mr. l^oulett Scrope says — 

‘ ]\Ioiiiiinents rajiiclly decay ; deeds and MSS. are continually 
destroyefl or lost ; libraries and collections of drawings, &c., are broken 
up and dispersed. Is there no spirit of antiquarian and local research 
left in the county [we will take the liberty to read country], that will 
struggle to >ave from oblivion what still remains decipherable of the 
relics of our past histoiy ? At all events, I have endeavourwl to fulfil 
my share of a seemingly sacred duty in the following volume.’ — p. vii. 

The writer's question is a most important one, and we should 
like to put it seriously to the consciences of all those whom 
Providence has, by inheritance, purchase, office, or otherwise, 
made the trustees of unknown truth. Our own view of things 
leads us to answer that there is such a spirit ; that it is struggling ; 
that it has in some considerable degree succeeded — and that its suc- 
ccs^will be much promoted if those who are similarly circumstarK^ed 
will do half as much as Mr. Poulett Scrope has done. But when 
that gcntlciniui speaks of having fulfilled his share of what he 
justly esteems a s«acred duty, we cannot help smiling at the odd 
delusion. Why, when he has set before the public, and j)laccd 
within the reach of unknown students, and antiquaries who liavc 
more coins in their cabinets than in their purses, the curious 2Uid 
interesting information which he now circulates among Itis 
friends, accompanied by such other matter as his ample stores 
will furnish for its illustration — when he has done this, he will 
be only beginning. We certainly do feel that he has a great 
deal of work before him, but we have no fear of his doing it well. 
Indeed, unless the whole character of Castle Combe is changed, 
be must speedily do something for his own sake and that of his 
neighbours. If he does not take some such precaution as we 
have suggested, what can he expect but to be overrun with anti- 
quaries and archaeologists of all sorts, who will msji to the diggings 
which be has indicated ^ in perturbafioneUt totius dominii ? ’ 

We hope to be pardoned for concluding with the expression 
of our regret that one great — perhaps the greatest — motive of 
our author in the undertaking of this costly volume has been 
negatived by a decree against which there is no appeal. Mr. 
George Poulett Thompson, biotfaer. to the late Lore! Sydenham, 
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assumed the name of Scrope a good many years ago, on marrying 
the only child of the last male of the most considerable then 
remaining branch of a family which had been in earlier days 
endowed not only with very great estates, but with two baronial 
coronets and an earldom. His father-in-law, the late amiable 
William Scrope, of Castle Combe in Wilts, and of Cotherington 
Hall in Lincolnshire, had been distinguished through a long life 
as a sportsman ; — in his latter years he won no little honour as a 
writer on such pursuits — which had never interfered with the 
zeal and diligence of the scholar and student. His volumes on 
Dcer-stalking and Salmon-fishing will not soon be forgotten. 
He was also about the first amateur painter of his time, and well 
known as a liberal patron of Art. He naturally took a deep 
interest in the records of his noble lineage, and it must be 
lamented by many besides ourselves, that his death occurred just 
soon enough to prevent him from tasting the gratification which 
his affectionate heir^ had designed especially for him in the 
completion of this History. 


Art. II.— 1. Diseases of the Human Hair. From the French 
of M. Cazenave, Physician to the Hospital of St. Ltmis, 
Paris ; with a Description of an Apjiaratus for Fumigating the 
Scalp. By T. H. Burgess, M.D. 1851. 

2. llyyihie Complete des Cheveiix et de la Barhc : Basfe sur des 
rdeentes decouvertes physioloyiques et medicales^ iudiquant les 
meillexires formules pour conserver la chevelurCy arreter la chutCy 
retarder le grisonnementy regenerer les cheveux perdvs depvis 
lomj-tempSy ct comhattre enjin foutes les affections du cxiir ckevelu. 
Par A. Debay. Paris, 1851. 

S INCE the world began hair has been an universal vanity. 

Our young reader will doubtless confess that, as his name 
is tossed up from landing to landing by imposing flunkies, be 
passes his hands carefully through his curls to give them the last 
flowing touch ere he enters the ball-room — while Mr. Layard, 
from out the royal palace buried by the sand-storms of thousands 
of years, has shown us what thorough * prigs ’ were the remote 
Assyrians in the arrangement of their locks and beards. What 
applies to the male sex does so with double force to the women ; 
and we have not the slightest doubt that Alcibiades fumed 
at the waste of many a half-hour whilst his mistress was ^ piit- 
ting h^ hair tidy,* or arranging the golden grasMhopper. Not only 
as a means of ornament has the hair b^n seised upon by all 
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classes and generations of our kind, but it has been converted into 
an index, as it were, of their religious, political, and social opi- 
nions. The difference between the freeman and the slave was of 
cjld indicated by the length of the hair. In later times we all 
know how the Puritan rejoiced in a ‘ polled ’ head, whilst the 
Cavalier flaunted about in exuberant curls; so at the present 
moment no tub-thumper would venture to address his Nearly 
beloved brethren ' without having previously plastered his hair 
into pendant candle-ends. The fact of its being the only part 
of the body a man can shape and carve according to his fancy is 
sufficient to account for the constancy with which he has a<]opted 
it as his ensign of party and doctrine, and also for the multitu- 
dinous modes in which he has worn it. Leaving this part of 
the subject for a time, however, we will briefly consider those 
characteristics of hair which, taken broadly, art cannot modify nor 
fashion hide. Briefly, we say, and very imperfectly — for Hair in 
an ethnological point of view is itself a yex^ wide subject, and its 
adequate treatment would require a far longer paper than we at 
present contemplate. 

Dr. Prichard, in his laborious work on the different rac es of 
mankind, apportions to the melanic or dark-haired the greater 
portion of the habitable globe. Europe is the chief seat of the 
xantho-coniic or light-haired races ; indeed they seem to be 
almost confined to its limits, and within those limits to be cooped 
up in certain degrees of north latitude. 

From Norway and Sweden, following their sea-kings, the 
hardy fair-haired races poured their piratical hordes down the 
great overhanging peninsula, and as if from some yard-arm 
thronged and dropped, boarding the great European ship, whose 
more immediate defenders fled in consternation before them. In 
this manner nearly the whole of North Germany received its 
prevailing population, and Britain in her turn saw her primitive 
black-haired Celts and Cymri driven into the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales. The subsequent seizures and settlements made 
by the Danes on our eastern coast did not in any way interfere 
with the flood of fair-haired people in possession, as they were of 
the same blond type; and the Norman invasion — in whatever 
proportion actually dark— would, in point of aggregate numbers, 
have been far too limited to affect it. The indigenous tribes, on 
the whole, seem to have been about as completely eaten out by 
the fierce fair-haired men of the Norths whenever they came 
in contact, as were the small Mack rats, once common to our 
island and some portions of the omUuieDt, fay the more powerful 
rodent of Norway. 

The chief features of the elhnojbogical map of Europe were 
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settled before the tenth century, and especially as rej^ards the 
disposition of the dark and light-haired races, it remains in the 
mass pretty much the same as then. Nevertheless, certain inter- 
mixtures have been at work shading off the original differences. 
At the present moment the fairest haired inhabitants of the earth 
arc to be found north of the parallel 43 ; this line cuts off 
England, Belgium, the whole of Northern Germany, and a great 
portion of Russia. Between the parallels 48 and 45 there seems 
to be a debateable land of dark brown hair, which includes northern 
France, Switzerland, and part of Piedmont, passes through Bohemia 
and Austria Proper, and touches the (Jeorgian and Circassian 
provinces of the Czar’s empire. Below tliis line again, Spain, 
Naples, and Turkey, forming the southern extremity of the map, 
exhibit the genuine dark-haired races. So that, in fact, taking 
Europe broadly from north to south, its peoples present in the 
colour of their hair a perfect gradation — the light flaxen of the 
colder latitudes deeptmjng by imperceptible degrees into the blue- 
black of tlie Mediterranean shores. To this regular grailation, 
liOwev(?r, there are some obvious exceptions. We have already 
noticed the dark tvil)es lingering within our own islaml — the 
same is true as to the Celtic majority of the Irish ; and even the 
Normans, as we now see them, are decidedly ranked among the 
black-haired. On the other hand, Venice, which is almost soi^th- 
ern in latitude, has always been famous for the golden beauty of 
its hair, beloved so of Titian and his school. I'hcse isolated cases, 
however, only prove the rule that race mainly determines, among 
other ethnologi(?al peculiarities, the colour and texture of the hair. 
If latitude or temperature affected it materially, Tally, Paddy, 
and Donald would by this time have been toned down pretty 
decently to the prevailing fair-haired type ; if even there had 
been much mixture of the Celt with the Saxon, we should not 
see the former breed marked out by such a lump of darkness 
amidst the generally fair portion of the European map, 

Tiie effect of the admixture of races is evidenced very 
stnmgly, we think, by comparing the inhabitants of the great 
capitals with the populations of their respective countries. 
London, the centre of the world, is neither fair nor dark-haired, 
but contains within itself all shades of colour. Even so the 
Parisian no more represents the black-haired Norman or swart 
Breton than our cockney does the pure Saxon of the southern and 
western counties. Vienna is another example. What went on 
rapidly in such cities as these, has been progressing more slowly 
in those countries wliich form the highways of nations. Thus 
the brown hair of middle Europe is the neutral tint, which bos 
VOL, xcii. NO. CLXXXLV. Y natuially 
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naturally resulted from the admixture of the flaxen-haired races 
of the north with the old southern population. 

If we open a wider map we only receive airier proof that 
race alone determines the colour of the hair. Thus^ taking the 
parallel of 51 north, and following it as it runs like a necklace 
round the world, we find a dozen nations threaded upon it like so 
many parti-coloured beads. The European portion of the neck- 
lace is light^haired-— whereas the Tartars, northern Mongols, and 
aboriginal American Indians have black straight hair — and Canada 
breaks the chain once more with the blond tresses of the Saxon. 

That climate and food have some effect in modifying race, and 
witb«.it hair as one of its most prominent signs, we do not 
deny; but these disturbing causes must act through a very 
long period of time to produce any marked effect, and certainly 
within the historical period we have no proof of a dark-haired 
people having become light, or vice versa of flowing hair chang- 
ing into wooUy locks-^Tom Moore’s capital joke about the Irish 
niggers notwithstanding. 

Having said that race determines the colour and quality of the 
hair, we have said nearly all that ethnology teaches upon the 
subject. An examination of its structure shows that the dif- 
ference of colour is entirely owing to the tinct of the fluid 
which fills the hollow tube in each hair. This tinct or pigment 
shows through the cortical substance in the same manner that it 
does through the epidermis of a negro. Hair is in fact but a 
modification of the skin. The same might be said of feathers, 
horns, and scales. Not improbably the distinguished lady now 
honouring these pages with her attention, will be shocked at 
hearing that her satin-soft shoulder is almost chemically iden- 
tical with the plated and roughened mail of the crocodile — and slie 
will hardly perhaps believe us when we inform her that her bird, 
when he sets right some erring feather with his beak, is acting 
with the same chemically composed instrument upon the same 
chemically composed material as Mademoiselle do^ when she 
disentangles with a comb her charming mistress’s softly-flowing 
tresses. The fond lover again, as he kisses some treasured lock, 
will doubtless be disgust^ when we tell him, that, apart from 
the sentiment, be might as well imprem bis fervent lips upon a 
pig’s pettitoe, or even upon the famous Knob Kerry, made out of 
the bom of a rhinoceros, carried by the king of hunters^ Mr. 
Roualleyn Gordon Commii^. 

The hair, anatomically cimsidered, is compoMd of three parts 
— ^the follicle or tubnlar depression in the skin into which the 
Lair is inserted-*^the bulb or root of the hair-^and the stalk or 
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cortical part filled with pigment. A single hair, with its follicle, 
might he roughly likened to a hyacinth growing from a glass 
— with this difierence that the hair is supplied with nutri- 
ment excluaivefy from below. The butb, which rests upon the 
reticulated bed of capillary ressels of the cutis and sub-cutaneous 
tissue, draws its pigment cells or colouring matter directly from 
the blood — in like manner, the horny sheath is secreted directly 
from the capillaries — so that, unlike the hyacinth-plant, it grows 
at its root instead of at its free extremity. A hair is not, os it 
appears, a smooth cylindrical tube like a quill ; on the contrary, it is 
made up of a vast number of little homy laminae : — or our reader 
might realize its structure to herself by placing a number of 
thimbles one within the other — and as she adds to this column by 
supplying fresh thimbles beloWy she will get a good notion of the 
manner in which each hair grows, and will see that its oldest 
portion must be its free extremity. ^ 

The pigment cells have been scrutinized by Liebig, who finds 
a considerable difference in their constitution according to their 
colour. His results may be thus tabularized : — 


Carlion • • 

Hydrogen • « 

Nitrogen • 
Osygeii and sulphur 


Fair Hair. 
49-345 
S-576 
17-936 
26-343 


Brown Hair. 
60-622 
6-613 
17-936 
24-829 


Black Hair. 
49-935 
6-631 
17-936 « 
26-496 


From this analysis it would appear that the beautiful golden 
hair owes its brightness to an excess of sulphur and oxygen with 
a deficiency of carbon, whilst black hair owes' its jetty aspect 
to an excess of carbon and a deficiency of sulpbnr and oxygem 
Vauquelin traces an oxide of iron in the latter, and also in red 
hair. The colouring matter, however, forms but one portion of 
the difference existing between the soft luxuriant tangles of the 
Saxon girl and the coarse blue-black locks of the North American 
squaw. The size and quality of each hair, and the manner in 
which it is planted, tell powerfully in determining the line 
between the two races. 

Another eminent German has xmdeigone the enormous labour 
of counting the number of hairs in heads of four different colotirs. 
In a blond one he found 140,400 hairs; in a brown, 109,440; 
in a black, 102,962; and in a red one, 88,740» What the 
red and black heads wanted in number of hairs, was m^em, 
however, in the greater bulk of the hairs individually ; and/ tn 
all probability, the scalps were pretty equid in weight. It is to 
the fineness and muMplibity of hairs that blond tresses owe the 
rich and silk*like character bf 'tbeiT fldir — ri dtcuntstance' wHch 
artists have so loved to dwell upon. 

^ 2 Shakspeare 
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Shakspeare especially seems to have delighted in golden hair. 
‘ Her sunny locks hung on her temples like the golden fleece’ — 
so Bassanio describes Portia in The Merchant of Venice. Again, 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julia says of Sylvia and her- 
self—* Her hair is auburn — mine is perfect yellow.’ Twenty 
other passages will suggest themselves to every reader. Black 
hair he only mentions twice throughout his entire plays, clearly 
showing that he imagined light hair to be the peculiar attribute 
of soft and delicate uroman. A similar partiality for this colour, 
touched with the sun, runs, however, through the great majority 
of the poets — old Homer himself for one : — and the best painters 
have seized, with the same instinct, u])on golden tresses. A 
walk through any gallery of old masters will instantly settle 
this point. There is not a single female head in the National 
Gallery — beginning with those glorious * Studies of Heads,’ 
the highest ideal of^ female beauty by such an idealist as 
Correggio, and ending with the full-bloum blondes of the pro- 
digal Rubens: there is not a single black-haired female head 
among them. 

One is struck, in passing along the streets, by the curiosities 
one sees in those armouries of Venus, the hairdressers’ windows. 
Whence come those magnificent head-dresses which the waxen 
duiSmics slowly display as they revolve? From what source 
issue those pendant tresses gleaming in the background, with 
which the blooming belle, aptly entangling their snaky coil with 
her own, tempts our eligible Adams ? Who are they that denude 
themselves of coal-black locks, that she who tan afford a price may 
shore up her tottering beauty ? Alas ! free-trading England, even 
for her hair, has to depend upon the foreigner. Among the many 
curious occupations of the metropolis is that of the human-hair 
merchant. Of these there are many, and they import between 
them upwards of five tons annually. Black hair comes mainly 
from Brittany and the South of France, where it is collected 
principally by one adventurous virtuoso, who travels from fair to 
fair, and buys up and shears the crops of the neighbouring damsels. 
Mr. Francis Trollope, in his Summer in Brittany, gives a lively 
description of the manner in which the young girls of the country 
bring this singular commodity to market, as regularly as peas or 
cabl^es. Staring his fill at a fair in Coliende, be says — 

* What surprised me more than all, by the singularity and novelty 
of tlie thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair. In various parts 
of the motley crowd there were three or four diflbrent purchasers of 
this commodity, who travel the country for the purpose of attending 
the fairs and buying the tresses of the peasant girls. They have par- 
ticularly fine hair, and frequently in the greatest abundance. I should 
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have thought that female vanity would have effectually prevented such 
a traffic as this being carried to any extent. But there seemed to be 
no difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of hair perfectly 
willing to sell. Wo saw several girls sheared, one after the other, 
like sheep, and as many more standing ready for the shears, with their 
caps in tlieir hands, and their long hair combed out, and hanging down 
to their waists. Some of the operators were men, and some women. 
By the side of the dealer was placed a large basket, into which every 
successive crop of hair, tied up into a whisp by itself, was thrown. 
No doubt the reason of the indifference to their tresses, on the part of 
the fair Bretonnes, is to be f<mnd in the invariable “ mode ** which 
covers every head, from childhood upwards, with close caps, which 
entirely prevents any part of the hair from being seen, and of course as 
totally conceals the want of it. The money given for the hair is about 
20 sous, or else a gaudy cotton handkerchief— they net immense profits 
by their trips through the country.* 

This hair is the finest and most silken "black hair that can be 
procured. Light hair all comes from Germany, where it is col- 
lected by a company of Dutch farmers^ who come over for orders 
once a year. It would appear that either the fashion or the 
necessity of Lngland has, within a recent period, completely altered 
the relative demands from the two countries. P’orty years ago, 
accortling to one of the first in the trade, the light German hair alone 
was called for, and he almost raved about a ])eculiar golden tint 
which was supremely prized, and which his father used to keep 
very close, only producing it to favourite customers, in the same 
manner that our august sherry-lord, or hock-herr, spares to par- 
ticular friends — or now and then, it is said, to influential literary 
characters — a few magnums of some rare and renowned vintage. 
This treasured article he sold at 8s. an oum^ — nearly double 
the price of silver. Now all this has passed away — and the dark 
shades of brown from France are chiefly called for. Our 
informant, venturing boldly into a subject wherewith ethnologists 
fear to tackle, delivers it as his opinion that the colour of the 
hair of English people has changed within the last half-century, 
and that the great intera)urse since the war with southern nations 
lias deepened by many tints the predominating Saxon blond of 
our forefathers. The same intelligent prom])tcr assured us that 
any one accustometl to deal in hair could tell by smell alone the 
difference between German and French hair — nay, that he himself 
^ when his nose was in ’ could discriminate between Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and English hair! The destination of the imj^rted 
article is of course principally the boudoirs of our fashionable 
world, and the glossy ringlets which the poor peasant ml of 
Tours parted with for a few sous^ as nest-egg towards her dow ry, 
have doubtless aided in procuring * a suitable helpmate ’ for some 
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blue spkister or fast Dowager of Mayfair. Wigs of course 
absorb some portion of the spdi — and a cruel suspicion rises 
in our mind that the Comical artists of this our Babylon 
do^ot confine themselves to the treasured relics intrusted to 
their care, but that many a sorrowing relative kisses without sus- 
picion mementoes eked out from hair that grew not upon the 
bead of the beloved one. 

The pure whiteness of the hair in Albinos is owing to the 
perfect absence of pigment — an absence which extends itself to 
the choroid coat of the eye and also to the iris. This condition 
of non-development, which amounts to a physical defect in man, 
seems to be the normal condition of many animals — such as 
white bears, white mice, white rabbits, and white weasels — ^in 
which the pink eye denotes a total lack of colouring matter; 
whilst white feathers and hairs are very common among birds 
and animals, and in many of them indeed^ this colour— or rather 
negative of colour — is constant. 

The grey hair of age and debility in the human subject results, 
it is supposed, from a withdrawal of the pigment cells. We feel 
that we are now touching upon a part of our subject that becomes 
personal to not a few of our most respected readers. Many a 
viwir who has taken no note of time is suddenly startled by the 
discovery, as he shav^, of a few grey hairs — ^ pursuivants of 
Death’ — and he eradicates the tell-tales with anything but an 
agreeable sensation. Our Parisian friends, who seem to be pro- 
foundly afilicted at the appearance of the first snows of age, have 
organised a diligent army of young girls to war against decay, and 
to wrest from Time the fatal ensigns he plants upon our brow. 
The Salons Epilaioires^ where youth pays this little attention to 
age for an inconceivably small sum, usually bang out ‘ Plus de 
Cheveux Gris ’ — and indeed of late we obsent e London advertise- 
ments beginning with ^ No more Grey Hairs.’ White hair, how- 
ever, is not necessarily the slow work and certain mark of age. 
Some persons become grey very young ; we believe that many in 
the prime vigour of life are suddenly blanched from the eifect of 
terror, or some other great mental disturbance. Marie Anjkoi*- 
netle’s bair, it seems to be allowed, turned , grey in the night 
preceding her execution. A case came latdy under our own 
observation, in which a soldier, in order to escape the service, 
malingered in a hospital ibr three raontfas, fei^inig rheumatism, 
and such was his anxiety to keep up the deception (which was, 
however,, completely penetrated by hu meral atlendmt) that he 
turned jHdeewy^y, although cjnite a jmmg man In these cases 
of emotion, itjie supposed sends some Auid 

among the pigment of the hai4 which at once discharges its 
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colour. In some, though very rare instances, persons have been 
bom with patches of white hair, and there is at present in the 
Museum of Natural History >at Paris a portrait of a piebald negro, 
in which the hair of the head presents very much the parti-coloured 
appearance of the wigs exposed in the windows, half black and 
white, as specimens of the power of the various hair-dyes. 

Women are quite as often grey as men, but from baldness they 
are almost entirely exempt. This is owing in a great measure to 
the larger deposit of fat in the female scalp, which allows of a 
freer circulation in the capillaries of the skin. Eunuchs, who 
possess much subcutaneous fat in this part, are never bald. The 
scalp of a bald man is singularly smooth and ivory-like in tex- 
ture; a fact which Chaucer noticed in the Friar — ^His crown it 
shon like any glass.’ This denseness of texture in the skin is 
owing to the destruction of the bulbs of the hair and the closure 
of the follicles ; any attempt to reproduce the natural covering of 
the head on such surfaces will prove quite hopeless. Prom some 
cause or other, baldness seems to befal much younger men now than 
it did thirty or forty years ago. A very observant hatter informed 
us, a short time since, that he imagined much of it was owing to 
the common use of silk hats, which, from their impermeability to 
the air, keep the bead at a much higher temperature than the^Id 
beaver structures ; which, he also infornibd us, went out princi- 
pally because we had used up all the beavers in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territories. The adoption of silk hats has, 
however, given them time, it seems, to replenish the breed. 
This fact affords a singular instance of the influence of fashion 
upon the animals of a remote continent. It would be more 
singular still if the silk-hat theory of baldness has any truth 
in it, as it would then turn out that we were sacrificing our own 
natural nap in order that the beaver might recover his. Without 
endorsing the speculative opinion of our hatter, we may, we 
believe, state it as a well ascertained circum^ance that soldiers 
in helmetted regiments are oftener bald than any other of our 
heroic defenders. 

Hair, the universal vanity, has of course been seised upon 
universally by quacks — ^it bas proved to them indeed the true 
Golden Fleece. Science, as though such a subject were beneaitjh 
its attention, has left the caxe of the most beantiM ornament eC 
the body in the hands of the grossest charlatans. M. Caxcioave 
is the only scientific person who bas ever treated at any lesgttr ef " 
the hair, or has shown, by the light of physiology, wbat ari Is 
capable of doing, and what it is powerleito to do, in 

and baldness: Those who uadnrstsiid bow liie hafar irMu- 
risbed can but indie at the monstrous guUibility of dhe^ public in 
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putting such faith in the puffs anti extracts of the hair-re- 
viewers. Really, the old joke of the power of a certain pre- 
paration to restore the bald places in hair-trunks and in worn- 
out boas, has become a popular working belief. There is one 
fact which every one should know, and which would be sufficient 
to rout at once all the trash with which people load their heads. 
The blood is the only Macassar of the hair, the only oil which can 
with truth^be said to ‘ insinuate its balsamic properties into the 
pores of the head,' &c. &c. Oils and pomades may for a time 
moisten and clog the hair, but over its growth or nourishment 
they are absolutely powerless. The fine network of vessels on 
which the bulbs of the hair rest is alone capable of maintaining 
its hcfilthy existence. To a sluggishness in the capillary circula- 
tion baldness is mainly due ; when this sluggishness is the result 
of a general failure of the system, consequent upon age, as we 
have said before, no art will avail — the inevitable Delilah pro- 
ceeds unchallenged with her noiseless shears. When, on the 
contrary, baldness proceeds from any teiriporary cause — when the 
bulb still remains intact — slight friction with a rough towel or 
a brush, aided by some gently irritating pomade, is the only 
course to be pursued. Dupuytren, who made bcildness the subject 
of^ chapter in his great work on Skin Diseases, gives the fol- 
lowing receipt, which^' seems to us calculated to produce the 
desired result — to promote capillary circulation, and a consequent 
secretion of the materials of hair-growth : — 

R. Purified beef-marrow . Sviij. 

Acetate of lead . , • Si- 

Peruvian balsam • . giij. ^ 

Alcohol 

Titjct. of cantliarides, 

cloves, and canella . aa mxv. 

Mix. 

We do not see why internal applications should not be tried, 
and we are not at all certain that gelatine soups and pills made of 
the ashes of burnt hair might not be effectual in baldness, as those 
ingredients would supply to the blood the materi^s necessary for 
the production of hirsute growths. Those wlio have bad taste 
enough to obliterate with hair-dye the silver|riiyery of age should 
at least keep in mind the horrible position m. wfaiph Mr. Tittlebat 
Titmouse found himself, whose carrots were turned into a lively 
green ; they should also be informed that nitrate^ of silver is the 
chief ingrraient of all the preparations, whioh in most cases 
act by entirely altering the cortical portion of the hair. 

Once a month, at sWtest, we of the male sex ate, by the exi- 
gencies of fashion, obliged to aubihlt diir heads to the tender 
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mercies of the executioner. Swathed in wrappers of calico, the 
head fixed by a neckful of tormenting short hairs, a man is planted 
like an unfortunate wicket, and bowled at by the abhorred barber 
with pomatum-pots, essences, tinctures, and small talk. Our 
friend Punchy who seems to have suffered from this martyr- 
dom, recommends a very neat style of batting, or rather of block- 
ing the balls, as thus ; — 

* Scene — A Bai her" s Shop, 'Bnrl)€r's men engaged in cutting liair^ making wigSy 
and other barbaresque operations. 

Enter Jones, meeting Oily the barber, 

Jones. I wish my hair cut. 

OUy. Pray, Sir, take a seat. 

[Oily puts chair for Jones, who sits. During the following dialogue 
Oily continues cutting Jonks*8 hair. 

Oily, We’ve had much wet, Sir. 

Jones. • Very much indeed. 

Oily. And yet November’s early da 3 "s were fine. 

Jones. They were. 

Oily. I hoped fair weather might have lasted us 

Until the end. 

Jones, At one time — so did I. 

Oily, But we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 

[A pause of some minutes. 

Oily. I know' not, Sir, who cut your hair last time ; 

But this I say, Sir, it was badly cut: 

No doubt ’t was in the country. 

Jones. No I in town ! 

Oily. Indeed ! I should have fimcietl otiierwise. 

Jones. ’Twas cut in town — and in tliis very room. 

Oily. Amazement ! — but I now remember w'ell. 

We had an aw'kward new provincial hand, 

A fellow from the country. Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week 
TJian all my skill can in a year repair* 
lie must have cut your hair. 

Jones {looking at him). No — ’tw'as yourself. 

Oily. Myself I Impossible ! You must mistake. 

Jones. I don’t mistake — ’twas you that cut my hair. . 

[A kmg paustf interr^ted only by the clipping of tht 
Oily. Your hair in very dry, Sir. 

Jones. Oh I indeed. 

Oily. Our Y^table Extract moistens it. 

Jems. 1 like it dry. 

Oily. . But, Sir! the hair when dry 

Turns qulci^ly grey. 

Jonet. . That colour I prefer. 

OUy. 
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Oily, But hair, when grey, will rapidly fall .off, 

And baJdnees will ensue. 

Jones, I would be bald. 

Oily, Perhaps you mean to say you ’d like a wig. — 

We’ve wigs so natural they can’t be told 
From real hair. 

Jofies, Deception I detest. 

\Another pause ensues, during which Oilt Mows doum Jones’s necky 
and relieves him from the linen wrapper in which he has been 
enveloped during the process of hair-cutting. 

Oily, We’ve brushes, soaps, and scent, of every kind. 

Jones, I see you have. {Pays Qd,) I think you’ll find tliat right. 

Oily, irtliere is nothing 1 can sliow you, Sir. 

Jones, No : nothing. Yet — there may be something, too, 

That you may show me. 

Oily, Name it, Sir. 

Jones, The door. [Exit Jones. 

Oily {to his man). That s a rum customer «at any rate. 

Had 1 cut him as short as he cut me, 

How little hair upon his head would be ! 

But if kind friends will all our pains requite. 

We ’ll hope for better luck another night. 

[Shgpdiell rings and curtain falls,* 

’pouching u]K)n the subject of applications for nourishing the 
hair, we must not omit the most important and imposing, though 
some people imagine perfectly apocryphal, contributors — Bears. 
We know Bruin has of late b^n declared a humbug, and there is 
but too prevalent an opinion abroad that he does not let bis genuine 
grease flow fur the benefit of mankind as freely as barbers would 
have us believe from the announcement we so often sec in back 
streets of ‘ another bear to be killed.’ After full inquiry, however, 
we find that Bruin still bleeds without murmuring for an ungrateful 
public. During the winter months upwards of fifty bears yield 
up the ghost in this metropolis alone, and they are we find veiy 
regular passengers between the ports of St. Petersbitt'g and Lon- 
don. The destiny of these creatures affords a. singular instance of 
the manner in which extremes meet — the shaggy deniaen of a 
Russian forest having at last the honour of jrieldhigeip his precious 
fat to make glossy and smooth the ringlets of aatiMsmible Pusey- 
ite. If Ursa Major cxiuld only know bis distingliidbed future ! 

In order to combat the growing sceplicisiii aa to'^ hairdressers’ 
bears,’ a worthy son of the craft in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles’s Church was long in the liubit, when he alaughteeed a 
Muscovite, of banging him by chains out of the seconcUfloor 
window, with an inscri|ition to the eftet that customers bringing 
their own gallipots might cut the fat out for themselres. 

The history of the coiffure comnMieed^' we suppose, when Eve 
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first gazing on a brook (not far from the Tree) discovered the 
dishevelled condition of her head-gear. As far back as we have 
any reocH'ds of man, we find a more or less elaborate fashion of 
dressing the hair. As we have said before, the Nineveh statues and 
relievos show us bow justly the old Hebrew prophets describe and 
rebuke the dandyism of Sennacherib’s captains and counsellors. 
A modern Truefitt with ail his skill must wonder as he gazes 
upon those exquisite plaitings, and bossings, and curlings which 
extended over the beard as well as the head of the Assyrian. A 
glimpse at the wig found in the temple of Isis at Thebes, and 
now, as has also been mentioned, among the glories of the 
Museum, proves that the Egyptians, of e\’en an earlier epoch 
probably, were most studious of their toilet. The Greeks, how- 
ever, with their innate love of the beautiful, carried the arrange- 
ment of the hair to the highest point of artistic excellence. The 
marbles which have come down to us testify to this perfection, 
and after a lapse of eighteen hundred years all the nations of 
Christendom, discarding their own hideous devices, have returned 
with more or less scrupulousness to the models so bequeathed. 
The Roman dames speedily overlaid the simple beauty of the 
Greek mode, piled upon their heads imitations of castles and 
crowns, hoisted their hair in intricate wreaths, and knotted it 
with a tiresome elaborateness. The men genemlly showed better 
taste and continued to sport sliarp crisp locks after the manner 
of ^ the curled Antony,’ sometimes with the addition of the 
beard, sometimes without it. By and bye, however, among 
other signs of decadence, the simple male coiffure was thrown 
aside for more luxurious fashions, and the Enqperer Commodus 
for one is said to have powdered bis hair with gold. 

Outside of Rome, long hair was generally prevalent among free- 
men. The slaves were iavariabiy cropped, and Caesar relates that 
he always ordered the populations of the provinces he had con- 
quered to shave off their hair as a sigu of their subjection. In the 
decline of the Empire, when any of these provinces revolted, the 
insurgent cajptains <directed the masses to wear their hair long 
again, as a ugnal of vacovered freedom. Thus the hair-crops of 
whdie eouBtries wens altmiately mown and allowed to grow liks 
so many fields ait the eommand of the husbandman — ^the most im- 
}x>rtant of facts political being indicated — (we ifesfnse the vile 
imputation of o pun)— by the stale of the poll. Long hair, during 
the dark ageat was vmy much respected ; and at .Ae begiimahg of 
the Fjwnchiiioiiarcby the people chose th^ kingp by tbeleiQglk 4 Qf 
their looks* kt our own island it imteqaidly imleemiedt 
far from itsbaingnonsidered a markof effeminacy A 
it, we are^loM^Aat iWDaaiA offioera who -weaB .^natiwfld^-14^ 
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the English in the reign of Ethelred the Unready won the hearts of 
the ladies by the length and beauty of their hair, which they combed 
at least once a^-day. The clergy seem to have been the only class 
of men who wore the hair short, and this they did as a kind of 
mortification. Not content with exercising this virtue themselves, 
however, they attempted to impose it upon the laity. Thus St. 
Anselm fulminated orders against long hair, both in England and 
France. There was a kind of hair which received the honour of 
a special canon denouncing it. This hair, crisped by art, was 
styled by them the malice of the DeviL The following repre- 
sents — in modernized form, of course — the terms in which the 
French Bishops anathematized it: — 

Prenant mi soin paternel de punir, antant qn'il est a propos, ceiix 
qui portent des cheveux frises et boucles par artifice, pour faire toinber 
dans ]e piege les personnes qiii les voient, nous les exliortons et leur 
enjoigiions de vivre plus nio<lestenient, eii sorte qu'on ne reinarque plus 
en eux aucuns reates dc la malice du dieJile, Si quelqu’uii peche 
contre ce canon, qu*il suit excommuiiicM ’ 

Indeed, so many and such complicated and contradictory or- 
dinances were issued by like authority about the seventh and 
eighth centuries, that some wag suggested that the young 
fellows shouhl continue to wear their hair long until the church 
kacl settled what short hair really was. In England tlic clergy 
did not confine themselves merely to denouncing the flowing 
tresses of the nobility ; impregnated with the practical turn of 
mind of the country, they acted as well as talked. Thus Serlo, 
a Norman prelate, preaching before Henry II. and his court, 
brought the whole party to such a state of repentance respecting 
the profligate length of their locks, that they consented to give 
them up, whereupon the crafty cliurchman pulled a pair of 
shears out of his sleeve, and secured his victory by clearing the 
royal head in a twinkling. Such occasional results of pious 
impulse were, however, of little avail ; on the whole the abomi- 
nation remained throughout the early reigns of both France and 
England quite triumphant. In Richard ll.’s time the men as 
well as the women confined the hair over the. brow with a 
fillet. What the clergy, with all their thnteti of excommuni- 
cation and promises of paradise, could not effect in a series 
of ages^ was at last brought about by an fleeideilt. Fr«ani*is 
I., having been wounded in the head at a* tournament, was 
obliged to have his hair cropped, wliereUpcm the whole of 
fashionable France gave up their locks out of compliment to 
the sovereign. In tlie History of England, illustrated with 
woodcnits of the kings’ heads, which we have all of us thumbed 
over so at school, the sadden and Cdinplete change in the me- 
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thod of wearing the hair between the installation of the Tudor 
dynasty and the meridian of bluff King Hal must be well re- 
membered. The portraits of the latter period by Hdlbein are, 
however, the best of illustrations. The women, as well as the 
men, appear almost totally deprived of hair, and we cannot help 
thinking that much of the hard expression of features, which 
especially marks the female heads of Henry VIII.’s great painter, 
was owing to the withdrawal of the softening influence of the 
hair. The close cropping of the gentlemen, on the other hand, 
gave them a virile aspect which especially suited with the reform- 
ing spirit of the age. As the hair shortened the beard was 
allowed to flow. Indeed this compensatory process has always 
obtained; in no age, we think, have the hair and beard been 
allowed to grow long at the same time. Shakspeare was con- 
stantly alluding to the beard. In his day this term included 
the tliree more modern subdivisions of beard, moustache, and 
whisker — they were a[l then worn in one. ‘ Did he not wear 
a great round be<ard like a glover’s paring-knife?’ asks one 
of his characters, clearly alluding to the extent of cheek it 
covered. In a word, the period par excellence of magnificent 
barbes comprised the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century — and, as a matter of course, there was at 
the same time manifested the germ of that party which ga^ a 
politico-religious character to the hair of the revolutionary epoch. 
The Cavaliers began to restore long locks early in the reign of 
Charles I. ; the Puritans, so far from adopting the fashion, polled 
even c*loser than before, and at last came to rejoice in the cog- 
nomen of Roundheads. Between these two grand extremes, 
however, there were innumerable other fashions of wearing the 
hair, the minor ensigns, we suppose, of trimming sectaries. 
Dr. Hall, who published a little work in 1643, * On the Loath- 
soinnesse of Long Hair/ exclaims — 

‘ How strangely do men cut their hairs — some all before, some 
all behind, some long round about, their crownes being cut short like 
cootes or popish priests and friars; some have long locks at their 
cares, as if they had foure eares, or were prickeared ; some have a little 
long lock onely befenre, hanging dowiie to their noses, like the taile of 
a weasall ; every man being m^e a foole at the barber’s pleasure, or 
making a foole of the barber for having to make him such a foole.’ 

The virulence with which the Puritans denounced long hair 
even exceeded, that of the priests of old. Diseases of the 
hair were lugged w es evidences of the divine displeasure ^ fin: 
example, the worthy divine we have just been quoting talks of 
plica polonioa AS unquestionably resulting, from the wickedness of 
the times. There is a cat afflicted with this singular hau^isease 
in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, so we suppose that 
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race at tbe present time 'are liring^ profligate liveal What says 
Plrofessor Owen? 

With the renewed triumph of long hair the beard gradually 
shrank up ; first assuming a forked appearance, then dwindling 
to a peak, and ultimately vanishing altogether: The female 
coifiure of the Stuart peri^ was peculiarly pleasing : clustering 
glossy curls, which were sometimes made soft and semi-transpar- 
rent by a peculiar friz, gave life and movement to the face ; whilst 
a pretty arrangement of loops hung like a fringe across the fore>- 
head, and added a great air of quaintness to the whole expression. 

But how shall we approach with sufficient awe the solemn 
epoch of perukes I It is true we have sufficient evidence that the 
Egypt of Pharaoh was not ignorant of the wig — the very corpus 
delicti is familiar to our eyes — and many busts and statues in the 
Vatican have actually marble wigs at this hour upon them — 
clearly indicating the same fact in tbe days of imperial Rome. 
But apart from these very ancient mattes, which are compara- 
tively new discoveries, hitherto our attention has been claimed by 
the simple manipulations of the barber ; we now enter upon a 
period when the dressing of hair rises into a real science, anid the 
pemiquier with a majestic bearing takes the dignity of a professor. 
To France, of course, we owe the rerinvention and complete 
a<^ption of a head-dress which sacrificed the beauty of nature to 
the delicacies of art. The epidemic broke out in the reign of 
Louis XIII. This prince never from bis childhood cropped his 
hair, and the peruke was invented to enable those to whom nature 
had not been so bountiful in the item of flowing locks to keep 
themselves in the mode brought in by their royal master. In 
England the introduction of those portentous head-dresses is 
well marked in Pepys’s Diary. Under date November 3, 1663, 
he says-— 

< Home, and by and bye comes Chapman, the perriwigg-maker, and 
upon my liking it (the wig), without more ado I went up, and then he 
cut off my haire, which went a little to niy heart at present to part 
with it ; bi^lt being over, and my perriwigg on, I paid him 3/., and away 
went he with my own haire to make up another of; and I by and bye 
went abroad, aft!w I bad caused all my maids to look upon it, and they 
copeluded it do become me, though Jane was migh^ irouUed for my 
parting with my own bahr, and m was fiesse. ^ , 

^ November 8, 1663. Lord’s Day,— To#^urel||, wbe^ I found that 
my coining in a perriwigg did not prove so strings a$ 1 was afraid it 
would, for I thought that all the church would presently have cast their 
eyes upon me| but I find no such things/ 

JBrom tb^leaf dxtraet it would appear, ^Ibat in the beginning the 
yenike, made ns it. was from the nalniml hair, was not ym dif- 
ferent from the CavaUer mode* The imagination of France 
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speedily impioved, howev^, upon poor old Dame ~ Nature. 
Under Louis XIV. the size to whieh perukes had grown 
was such, that the face appeared only as a small pimple in 
the midst of a vast sea of hair. The great architect of this 
triumphant age of perukes was one Binette, an artist of such 
note and consequence that without him the King and all his cour- 
tiers were nothing. His equipage and running footmen were seen 
at every door, and he might have adopted without much assump- 
tion the celebmted ?nat of his royal master — U4tat dest moi. The 
clergy, physicians, and lawyers speedily adopted the peruke, 
as they imagined it gave an imposing air to the countenance, and 
so indeed it must be confessed it did. One can never look at the 
portraits of the old bishops and judges dressed in the full-bottomed 
flowing peruke without a sort of conviction that the originals 
must have been a deal more profound and learned than those of our 
own close-cropped age. So impressed was the Grand Monarque 
with the majestic character it lent to the face, that he never appeal^ 
without his peruke be&re his attendants, and it was the necessity, 
perhaps, of taking it off at the latest moment of the toilet, that 
caused him to say that no man was a hero to his valet de chambre. 
This mode grew so universal that children were made to submit 
to it, and all Nature seemed bewigged. The multiplicity of 
sizes and forms became so numerous that it waa found necessary 
to frame a new technical vocabulary, now in parts obscure enough 
even for the most erudite. Thus there were * perruques grandes et 
petites— en folio, en quarto, en trente-deux~perruqueB rondes, 
carrees, pointues; perruques a boudins, a papillont, a deux et 
trois marteaux,’ &c. See, 

For a long timemfter this invention the head-dress retained the 
natural colour of the hair, but in 1714 it became the fashion to 
have wigs bleached ; the process, however, was ineffectual, and they 
speedily turned an ashen grey ; to remedy which defect hair-powder 
was invoked-— another wondrous device which speedily spread 
from the source and centre of civilization over the rest of Europe. 

The natural vanity of the fair sex stmggled with more or less 
success against the low of their own hair^ but they managed to 
frizgjand build t^ up whh suck piles of lace and ribbons that 
it at length tho nude peruke. In 1760, when they bad 

reached a truly monsti^ooa altitude, one Legros had^e extraw- 
dinary impudeneu to hint that the thing was getdi^ beyond a 
joke, and propoM a return tb the ^cotlRire k lu Greenue.* 
For a moment the fair mob of fashion ISstented, and the Ka3^ 
dressers trembled, for well theyknewthat, if the wmtimt hwilited, 
the mode, like dieit virtue, would be lost; ' likey 

combined with immtuise foiue agailMl Legtos, insthtdro a 'tew^ 
suit, and speedily crushed him. This momentary ^Hght re- 
moved, 
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moved, the female head-dress sprang up still more madly than 
before, and assumed an abstruseness of construction hitherto un- 
exampled. The author of the ‘ Secret Memoirs ’ relates that 
Queen Mjirie Antoinette herself invented a coiffure which repre- 
sented all the refinements of landscape gardening — ' dcs collincs, 
des prairies emaillees, dcs ruisseaux argentins et des torrents 
ecumeux, des jardins symetriques, et des pares Anglais.’ From 
the altitude of the head-dresses in 1778 it was found that 
they intercepted the view of spectators in the rear of them at 
the Opera, and the director was obliged to refuse admittance 
to the amphitheatre to those persons who wore such immoderate 
coiffures — a proceeding which reminds us of the joke of Jack 
Reeve, who, whilst manager of the Adelphi, posted a notice 
that, in consequence of the crowded state of the house, gentle- 
men frequenting the pit must shave oft' their whiskers I Such 
was the art expended on these tremendous head-dresses, and 
such the detail required in their different stages, that ladies 
of quality were often under the hands of the artiste the entire 
day. Thus, when they had to attend entertainments on suc- 
ceeding evenings, they were forced to sleep in arm-chairs, for fear 
of endangering the finish of the coiffure ! 

The female head-dress, having now arrived at its most Alpine 
elevation, suddenly toppled over and fell, by the mere accident of 
th? Queen’s hair coming off during her accouchement. • The court, 
out of compliment to her Majesty, wore the hair a V enfant; others 
followed, and the fashion was at an end. And it was well it was so. 
It required all the art of our own Sir Joshua to bring this strange 
mode within the sphere of pictorial art. And yet in real life tlie 
white powder was not without its merit. It brought out the 
colour of the cheeks, and added brilliancy to the eyes ; in short, it 
was treating the face like a water-colour landscape, mounting it 
on an ocean of white, which brought out by contrast all its natural 
force and effect. Few can have forgotten how many of our 
beauties gained by figuring in powder at the Court fancy balls 
of a few seasons back. 

The male peruke, startled, it would appear, by the vehement 
growth of the female coiffure, stood still, grew gradually more 
and reasonable, and at las^ spurning any further contest with 
its rival, resigned altogether — and the natural hair, powdered and 
gathered in a queue, at first long, then shorty and tied with 
ribbon, became the mc^e — to rout which it reqni^ a revolution ; 
in ’93 it fell — together with the monarchy of France. In the 
world of fashion here the system stood out till somewliat later-— 
but our Gallo-maniac Whigs were early deserters, and Pitt’s tax 
on hair-powder in 1795 gave a grand advantage to the innovating 
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party. Pigtails continued, liowever, to be worn by the army, 
and those of a considerable length, until 1804, when they were by 
order reduced to seven inches ; and at last, in 1808, another order 
commanded them to be cut oflF altogether. There had, however, 
been a keen qualm in the ‘ parting spirit* of Protection. The very 
next day brought a counter-order : — but to the great joy of the rank 
and file at least it was too late — already the pigtails were all gone. 
The trouble given to the military by the old mode of powdering 
the hair and dressing the tail was immense, and it often led to the 
most ludicrous scenes. The author of the ‘ Costume of the British 
Soldier’ rq^ates that on one occasion, in a glorious dependency of 
ours, a field-day being ordered, and there not being sufficient 
barbers in tlie garrison to attend all the officers in the morning, 
the juniors must needs have their heads dressed over night, and, to 
preserve their artistic arrangement, pomatumed, powdered, curled, 
and clubbed, these poor wretches were forced to sleep as well as 
they could on their faewi! Such was the rigidity with which cer- 
til in modes were enforced in the army about this period that 
there was kejit in the adjutant’s office of each regiment a pattern 
of the correct curls, to wliich the barber could refer. 

For many years every trace of powder and jngtail has disap- 
peared from tlie parade as well as the saloon — and footmen are 
now the only persons who use a mode which once set off the 
aristo(;ratic aspects of our Seymours and Hamiltons. The 
horsehair court-wigs of the Judges seem to be recollections of 
the white perukes of the early Georgian era, but they are far 
more massive and pi'ecise than the old flowing head-dresses-— 
their exact little curls and sternly cut brow-lines making them 
fit emblems of the unbending, uncompromising spirit of the 
modern bench. Only thirty years ago, it must be remembered, the 
sages of the law', even in ordinary society, sported a peculiar and 
marking head-gear ; or rather there were two varieties in constant 
use, one brief and brown for the morning, the other white, pretty 
ample, and terminating in pigtail, for the Lord Mayor’s Feast or 
Bloomsbury Drum. The epoch of Reform witnessed at once the 
abandonment of Bloomsbury and the final abolition of these 
judicial ensigns. The last adherent was, we believe, the excellent 
Mr. Justice James Alan Park — latterly distinguished accordingly 
as Bushy Park. The general disappearance of the episcopal 
peruke befel at the same era of change and alarm — being 
warned to set their house in order, they lost no time in dealing 
with their heads. At this day hardly one wig ever is visible 
even in the House of Lords : and wc must say we doubt whether 
most of the right reverend fathers have gainecl in weight of aspect 
by this complete revolution. It has, of course, extended over all 
the inferior dignitaries of the clerical order. With the excepticn 
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of one most venerable relic which has often nodded in opposition 
to Dr. Parr’s /xeya we do not suppose there remains one 

Head, with a wi^fif, on the banks of either Cam or Isis. Yet })eoplc 
question the capacity or resolution for ihternal reforms in our 
academical Caputs ! 

The natural hair, after its long imprisonment, seemed for a 
moment to have run wild. The portraits of the beginning of 
the century, and even down to the time of Lawrence’s supre- 
macy, show the hair falling thickly upon the brow, and flowing, 
especially in the young, over the shoulders. Who can ever forgc?t, 
that has once seen it, the portrait of young Lindley iu the Dul- 
wich Gallery by Sir Thomas — that noble and sad-looking brow, 
so softly shaded with luxuriant curls? At the present moment 
almost every lady one meets has lu^r hair arranged in ‘ bands ’ 
— nothing but bands, the most severe and trying of all coiffures, 
and one only adapted to tlie most classic style of beauty, h'or 
the face^ with a downright good-natured ^pug nose, or with one 
that is only pleasantly retrousse, to adopt it, is quite as absurd as 
for an architect to surmount an irregular Elizabethan building 
with a Doric frieze. Every physiognomy requires its own peculiar 
arrangement of hair, and we only wonder that this gi*eat truth 
has ever been lost sight of. There is a kind of hair full of 
gmceful waves, which in Ireland is c'alled ‘ good-natured hair.^ 
There is something quite charming in its rippling line across 
the forehead. Art has attenqitcd to imitate it, but the eye im- 
mediately detects the imposture — it no more resembles the real 
thing than the set smile of tlie opera-dancer does the genuine 
play of the features from some pleasurable emotion of the 
mind. This buckled hair is, in short, the same as that de- 
nounced by the early churchmen under the name of the malice 
of the Devil, a term which it well deserves. There is another 
land of hair which is inclined to hang in slender threadlike locks 
just on the sides of the face, allowing the light and shade to fall 
upon the white skin beneath with delightful effect. Painters 
particularly affect this picturesque falling of the hair, and it is 
wonderful how it softens the face, and gives archness to the eyes, 
which peep out as it were between their own natural trellis- work or 
jalousies. We own to a love of the soft glossy ringlets which 
dally and toy with the light on their airy curves, and dance with 
every motion of the body. There is something exceedingly femi- 
nine and gentle in them, we think, which makes them more fitted 
for gener^ adoption than any other style. But most of all to be ad- 
mir^ for a noble generous countenance, is that compromise between 
the severe-looking ^ band’ and tbe flowing ringlet, in which the 
hair, in twisting coils of flossy silk, is allowed to fall from the 
forehead in a delicate sweep round that part of the cheek where it 
melts into the neck, and is then gathered up into a single shell- 
• like 
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like convolution behind. Tlie Greeks were particularly fond of 
this arrangement in their sculpture, because it repeated the facial 
outline and displayed the head to perfection. Some naturally 
pretty women, following the lead of the strong-minded high- 
tcm]>led sisterhood, are in the habit of sweeping their hair at a 
very ugly angle off the brow, so as to sliow a tower of forehead 
and, as they suppose, produce an overawing impression. This is 
a sad mistake. Corinna, supreme in taste as in genius and 
beauty, knows better. The Greeks threw all the commanding 
dignity into the xopiz/xfor — or bow-like ornament. We all admire 
this in the Diana of the British Museum. It was, however, 
used indifferently for both sexes — the Apollo Belvedere is 
crowned in the same manner. The ancients were never guilty 
of thinking a vast display of forehead beautiful in woman, or that 
it was in fact at all imposing in appearance — they invariably set 
the hair im low, and would have stared with horror at the atro- 
cious practice of shavftig it at the parting, adopted by some people 
to give height to the brow. We do not mean to lay down any 
absolute rule, however, even in this particular; the individuality 
which exists in every person’s hair, as much as in their faces, 
should be allowed to assert itself, and the dead level of )>ands 
should never be permitted to extinguish the natural difference 
between the tress(»s of brown Dolores — ‘ blue-black, lustrous, 
thick as horsehair’ — and the Greek islanders’ hair like sea-moss, 
that Alciphron speaks of. Least of all is such an abomination as 
‘fixature’ allowable for one moment — he must have been a bold 
ba<l man indeed, who first circulated the means of solidifying the 
soft and yielding hair of woman. 

There is much more individuality in the treatment of gentle- 
men’s hair, simply because most of them leave it more alone, and 
allow Nature to take her course ; nevertheless, the lords of the 
earth, like, tlje ladies, have to a certain extent their prevailing for- 
mula, o|^ ratlier the hairdressers liave, of arranging the hair — to 
wit, one great sprawling wave across the forehead, with a cauli- 
flower growth on either side, To this pattern the artists would, 
if they could, reduce all creation. Their opinion upon the 
graceful flow of the hair is to be found in tliat utmost effort of 
their science — the wig — we mean the upstart sham so styled. Was 
there ever such a hideous, artificial, gentish-looking thing as the 
George- the-Fourthinn peruke — ‘half in storm, half in calm — 
patted down over the left temple, like a frothy cup one blows on 
to cool it ? ’ — Its painfully white net parting, and its painfully 
tight little curls, haunt us. We scarcely ever see that type now 
in its full original horror — but bad is the best. It seems, at first 
thought, very odd that they cannot make a decent imitation of a 
head of hair. People forge old letters, even to the imitation of 
the stains of time and the fading of the ink ; they copy a flower 
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until it will well-ni^li entice a bee ; but who ever failed to dis- 
cover a wi^ on the instant? Its nasty, hard scalp-line against the 
forehead gives a positive shock to any person possessing nervous 
susce]>tibility. Surely something might be done. Nothing can 
ever be expected, however, to come quite up to that beautiful 
setting on of the hair which nature shows us ; for, as a writer in 
a former number of this Review says — and we may be allowed 
to add, says beautifully — because the pen is now well known to 
have been held by fmninine fingers — 

Mt is the exquisite line along the roots of the hair — the graceful 
undiilarioTis of tiie shores of the head, thus given to sight, with which 
we are fascinated. Here the skin is invariably found finer, and the 
colour tenderer, than in any other part of the human face — like the 
smooth, pure sands, where the tide has just retired.’ * 

Again, art can never match even the c‘olour of the hair to the com- 
plexion and the temperament of the indivhlual. Did any one ever 
sec a ma» with a head of hair of his own gR>wiiig that did not suit 
him ? On the other hand, was there ever seen a wig that seemed 
a part of the man? The infinite variety of Nature in managing 
the coiffure is unapproachable. One man’s hair she tosses up in 
a sea of curls ; another’s she smoothes down to the meekness of a 
makf’s ; a third’s she flames up. like a conflagration ; a fourth's 
sKS seems to have crystallized, each hair t)iw\'irting and crossing 
its ncigh])our, like a mass of needles ; to a fifth she imparts that 
sweet and graceful flow which F. Orant and all other feeding 
painters do their best to copy. In colour and texture, again, she 
is equally excellent ; each flesh-tint has its agreeing shade and 
character of hair, which if a man departs from, he disguises him- 
self. What a standing protest is the sandy whisker to the glossy 
black peruke ! Again, how contradictory and withered a worn 
old fatre looks, whose shaggy white eyebrows are crowned by 
chestnut curling locks ! It reminds us of a style of drawing in 
vogue with ladies some years since, in which a brigl^-coloured 
haymaker is seen at work in a cold, blackiead pencil landscape. 

Of the modern beard and whisker we desire to write respectfully'. 
A mutton chop seems to have suggested the form of the substantial 
British whisker. Out of this simple design countless varieties of 
forms have arisen. How have they arisen ? Can any one give an 
account of his own whiskers from their birth upwards ? To our 
mind there is nothing more mysterious than the growth of this 
manly appendage. Did any far-seeing ybuth deliberately design 
his own whisker ? Was there ever known a hobbledehoy who saw 
great future’ in his silken down, and determined to train it in the 
way it should go ? We think no*. British whiskers, in truth, have 
grown up like all the great institutions of the country, noiselessly 

^ ^ Essays by ttie AUtfooreti of Letten from tiie Baltic, lately collected as 
Readimjfftr the RaiL 
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and persistently — an outward expression, as the Germans would 
say, of the inner life of the people ; the general idea allowing of infi- 
nite variety arrording to the individuality of the wearer. Let us take 
the next half-dozen men passing by the window as we write. The 
first has his whiskers tucked into the comers of his mouth, as 
though he were holding them up with his teeth. The second 
whisker that we descry has wanderwl into the middle of the cheek, 
and there stopped as though it did not know where to go to, like a 
youth who has ventured out into the middle of a ball-room with 
all eyes upon him. Yonder bunch of bristles (No. 3) twists the 
contrary way under the owner’s ear : he could not for the life of 
him tell why it retrograded so. That fourth citizen with the vast 
Pacific of a face has little whiskers which seem to have stopped 
short after two inches of voyage, as though aghast at the prospect 
of having to double such a Cape Horn of a chin. We j>erccive 
coming a tremendous pair, running over the shirt-collar in luxuriant 
profusion. Yet we soft as the colonel or general takes oft‘ his hat 
to that lady that he is quite bald — those whiskers are, in fact, 
nothing but a tremendous landslip from the veteran’s head ! 

livc'ii in Purope, some skins seem to have no power of pro- 
ducing hair at all. Dark, thick-complexioncd people are fre- 
quently quite ilestitute of either beard or whisker, and Nature now 
jind then, as if to restore the balance, produces a h«airy woman. 
charming example was exhibiting a short time since in town. 
The description she gives of herself in every particular we will not 
back, but here it is from the printed bill: — 

* The public is most respectfully informed that Mad. Fortunne, one 
of the most curious phenomenons uhich ever appeared in Europe, has 
arrived in London, in the person of a young woman, 21 years of age, 
whose face,whic)i is ofaiiextraordinary whiteness js surrounded by a beard 
as black as jet, about four inches in length. The beard is as thick and 
bushy as that of any man. The young lady is a native o£ Geneva, in 
Switzerland, and luis received a most brilliant education. She speaks 
French fluently, and will answer all the questions that may be addressed 
to her. Her beard, which reaches from one eye to the other, perfectly 
encircles the face, forming the most surprising contrast, but without 
impairing its beauty. Her bust is most finely formed, and leaves not 
the least doubt as to her sex. She will approach all the persons who 
may honour her wdth their presence, and give an account of her origin 
and birth, and explain the motives which induced her to quit her 
country. P>erybody will also be allowed to touch her beard, so as to 
be convinced tliat it is perfectly natural.’ 

The beard was certainly a most glorious specimen, and shamed 
any man’s that we have ever seen. 

Of the expression of hair — could we press for the nonce a 
quill from Esthonia^much might be well and edifyinglj said* 

The 
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The Greeks, with their usual subtiltj in reatUngr Nature, and 
interpreting? lier in their works of Art, have distinguished their gods 
by the variations of this excrescence. Thus the hair of the Phidian 
Jove in the \^'itican, which rises in spouts as it were from the 
foreliead, and then falls in wavy curls, is like the mane of the lion, 
most majestic and imperial in appearance. The crisp curls of 
Hercules again remind us of the short locks between the horns of 
the indomitable bull; whilst the hair of Neptune falls down wet 
and dank like his own seaweed. The beautiful flowing locks of 
Apollo, full and free, represent perpetual youth ; and the gentle, 
vagrant, bewitching tresses of Wnus denote most clearly her 
peculiar characteristics and claims as a divinity of Olympus. 
What gives the loose and wanton air to the portraits in (Charles 
II.’s bedchamber at Hampton Court ? Duchess and Counttvss 
sweep along the canvas with all the dignity that Lely could flatter 
them with ; but on the disordered curls and the forehead fringed 
with love-locks Cyprian is plainly writU'fi. Even Nell Gwyn, 
retired into the deep shade of the alcove, beckons us with licr 
sweet soft redundance of ringlets. But too well woman knows 
the power Venus has endowed her with in this silken lasso: — 

^ Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair.’ 

In the rougher sex the temper and disposition are more appa- 
rent from the set of the hair than in woman, because, as already 
observed, they allow it to follow more the arrangement of nature. 
Curly hair bespeaks the sanguine temperament, lank hair the 
phlegmatic. Poets for the most part, we believe, have had curly 
hair — though our ow’ii age has exhibited some notable exceptions 
to the rule. Physiology has not yet decided upon what the curl 
is dependent, but we feel satisfied it arises from a flattening of 
one side of the hair more than the other. 

So well do people understand the character as expressed by 
the hair and its management, that it is used as a kind of index. 
Commercial ideas are very [exact respecting it. What chance 
would a gentleman with a moustache have of getting a situation 
in a bank ? Even too much whisker is looked upon with sus- 
picion. A clean shave is usually, as the world goes, expected 
in persons aspiring to any post of serious trust. We confess 
that few montrosities in this line affect us more dismally than 
the combination of dandy favoria with the, however reduced, 
penike of Brother Briefless or Brother Hardup. It is needless 
to add thatanything like hirsute luxuriance about a sacerdotal phy- 
siognomy is offensive to every orthodox admirer of the via media — 
to all the Anglican community, it is probable, excepting some 
inveterate einbroidercsses of red and blue altar-cloths and tall 
curates’ slippers. Art. 
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Aut. III. — 1. An Inquiry into the Person and Aye of the 
lony-limd Countess of Desmond. By Hon. Horace Walpole. 
Strawberry Hill, 1758. 

2. Historic Doubts as to the Character and Person of Richard III. 
1767. 

3. Letter from Mr. Mey rich. MS. 1775. 

4. Notes and Queries. Vols. iv. — v. 1851-2. 

H orace WALPOLE, while engaged in investigating the 
documents concerning Richard the Third, preparatory to 
his Historic Doubts^ found tliat one important fragment of evidence 
depended solely on the traditional testimony of an apocryphal 
witness. He had ‘ often heard that the aged Lady Desmond lived 
to 162 or 163 years' — and a story was current in some noble 
families that ‘ she had danced with Richard III., and always 
aflirmed lie W'as the handsomest man in the room, except his 
brother Edward, and \\^is very well made.’ A certain Sir Walter 
St. John and a certain ‘old Lady Dacre’ were said to have con- 
versed with our ultra-venerable Countess, and, from her oral decla^- 
ration, to have handed down this judicium— in refutation of the 
spreta* injuria forma; of the calumniated prince — through ‘old 
Lord St. John,’ his sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley, and a host of their 
posterity. Such a description of evidence, though inadmissible%t 
the bar of a legal, tribunal, might be brought forward in a High 
Court ol Literature, before which the ingenious advocate was 
about to plead for tlie defendant in the cause of Lancastrian His-- 
torians v. Richard Plaidayenet. Yet the learned counsel saw that, 
before he could expect the hearsay of these witnesses to be 
received, it would be requisite to identify the principal one. 
Little credit was likely to be attached to the garrulities of 
such elderly ladies and gentlemen, the remotest of whom was 
an almost fabulous personage, a myth, a ‘ Mrs. Harris ’ of the 
middle ages. 'Phe longevity ascribed to her was not less open to 
scepticism than the singular opinion she, was quoted for as to the 
symmetry of a prince known in nursery talcs as ‘ Crook-backed 
Richard.’ Did this Irish pjiicnomenon— who lived so long — 
ever exist at all ? And how came she at a court ball in 
London under Edward IV. ? Accordingly, the lord of Strawberry 
Hill commenced ‘ an Inquiry into the Person and Age of the 
long-lived Countess of Desmond and, although he at first con- 
founded another who bore that title with the veritable object of 
his investigation, he arrived at a correct conclusion as to her 
identity : — and in short ought to have for ever set at rest the 
controversial question, still agitated in that occasionally useful 
resugeitant of dead knowledge yclept Notes and Qtierw— >the 
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antiquary’s 72 £>?£? 5 -paper, Walpole’s startini^ mistake is hardly 
worth adverting to now, further than tliat it is amusing to see the 
gay manner in which so agreeable a writer unravels a somewhat 
dull antiquarian entanglement. He says : — 

‘ Having a few years ago liad a curiosity to inform myself of the 
particulars of the life of the very aged Countess of Desmond, I was 
much surprised to find no certain account of so extraordinaiy a person : 
neither exactly how long she lived, nor even who she was ; the few 
circumstances related of lier depending on mere tradition/ 

Jiy and bye he received a distinct statement tliat ‘ she was buried 
at Sligo and, on further inquiry, an inscription in tliat Irish 
Abbey certainly indicated that a lady of the designation had 
been interred there. Walpole applied to a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood to procun^ a copy of it. The gentleman written to 
was ‘ the O’Conor Don,’ ali*eady supposed to be well versed in 
the antiquities of his nation, and still mentioned with general 
respect as the ‘ venerable Charles 0’Ct>nor.’ A chieftain of 
that regal race had been the second husband of the entombed 
Countess, and the monument, which set forth his titles and 
emblazonments, w'as commonly called ‘ O’Conor’s tomb.’ The 
representative of the Kings of Connaught eagerly deciph(M*(Hl the 
almost o1)literated epitaph, acting the part of Old Mortality 
f6T, as he declares, ^ many hours on a high ladder, it costing 
much time to clear the letters.’ He also tract?d the figures scnlji- 
tured on the tablets — the effigies of O’Conor, clad in armour, 
with his helmet by his side, and of Eleanora^ Comitissa Des-- 
moni(Bj with her coronet and coat of arms — those of Butler impaled 
with Fitzgerald and O’Conor. But, by the inscription, the 
memorial had been erected by the lady herself, in 1621, on the 
death of her second husband; and, on referring to a recent 
Peerage-book, it appeared that, having bequeathed the sum of 
300/. for the building of a chapel and the completion of this monu- 
ment, she died so late as 1636. Could she be identical with a dame 
whose dancing days were so remote as to imply an interval in 
life of more than a century and a half? After due reflexion^ 
Walpole, in an elaborate letter, declared he doubted whether 
Eleanor of Sligo could be the Ilesmonian Countess reported to 
have reached such an immense age. 

Before entering into these doubts, a sketch may be given of the 
fortunes of this Sligo claimant, in illustration of the downfal of 
the house of Desmond, and of the history of its dowagers. 

Eleanor Butler, the Sligo lady, was second wife to Garrett, the 
16th Earl of Desmond — head of that great second branch of the 
Irish Geraldines which for a long period fully equalled the 
nown and influence of the elder line of Oflally, Kildare,, and 
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Leinster. The death of his father, James 15th Earl, known in 
pedigrees as ihe traitor^ occurred in 1558. The earldom extended 
over 110 miles, and contained more than half a million acres, with 
many strong (.‘astlcs and walled towns ; its revenues were computed 
by a Baron of the Exchequer, anno 1515, at 10,000/., and, in 
Garrett’s own time, at 40,000 gold pieces. In Kerry he exercised 
royal authority as Count Palatine ; — he boasted higher privileges 
and immunities than any other peer in Ireland, and — his ancestors 
having for centuries assumed the rude sway of a Celtic dynasty 
over many inferior lords — domineered with the combined powers 
of feudality and chieftainry, the ruling sy steams of the Norman and 
Celtic races. On raising his banner he was at once leader of 600 
horse and 2000 foot — but tliis force he could readily double by an 
unlimited custom of quartering mercenary auxiliaries upon his 
vassals. The extensive forests and mountain fastnesses of his 
remote principality inspired a confidence that he might not 
only revenge? an hereditary quarrel, but even defy the hostility 
of the Crown. Such dominion proved fatal to a man of haughty 
.and intractal)le character, at a time when the growing authority 
of monarchy and law was opposed to the barbarous rule of 
clanship — and he became the ingens rehellibus exemplar of Irish 
history. Tlie black Earl of Ormond — between whose house and 
tlie Geraldines there was ancient and deadly feud — laid clainTto 
the Desmond estates in right of his mother, who was the heiress 
of a deceased Palatine — {viz. .James 11th Karl of Desmond, ob. 
1529) — and moreover was the first wife of this Garrett ; — and 
there is reason to believe that the vindictive enmity of that great 
nobleman to his stepfather — together with the unrelenting policy 
pursued towards Earl Garrett — (whose vast possessions were an 
inducement to make, or proclaim, him a rebel) — were the actual 
cause's of the sixteenth Desmond’s destruction — and that, to use his 
own expressive phrase, he was ‘ wrung into undutifulness.’ His 
life was one of contradiction and vicissitude. Bom a younger sod, 
the bequest of his traitor father (who had divorced a former 
wife on pretence of consanguinity) was his weak title to ]>eerage 
and estates — until confirmed by the Queen, on condition of his 
furthering the Protestant interest ; yet, in after times, his power 
was employed in advancing Romanism. When at the head of 
5000 men, confronting a superior force under Ormond, he was only 
restrained from falling upon him by the entreaties of his own wife 
— the mother of his enemy ; and, one short month after her death, 
was attacked by that same Ormond — when attended only by his 
usual retinue, some nine score men, and omried'off in> a* wounded 
condition. At one time, he feasted die chiefs of a province in the 
great haU of Askeaton ; at another, starved with a few * wretdied 
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kerne ’ in a hollow tree : and gave chase to the red deer and the 
wolf on his own wild mountains ; or was immured for many 
years in Leeds Castle, Kent, or in the Tower of London. 

During Earl Garrett’s incarceration, James Fitz-Maurice, a 
near relative,* acted as seneschal, or lieutenant, over his 
estates. The patrimony of this man, a fertile barony south 
of the city of Cork, called Kerrycurrihy, had passed by mort- 
gage to a Kentish knight, who had the custody of the Karl’s 
person. The captive secretly sent an intimation to his senes- 
chal to assume the leadership of the clan ; on this hint Fitz- 
Maurice raised, with some difficulty, a sanguinary insurrection 
— ravaged the lost paradise of Kerrycurrihy — aroused, for the 
first time^ the war-cry of religion — and carried on for several 
years a guerilla warfare, only to be ap})eased by the liberation of 
his politic chief. In reward of this exploit, the Palatine of 
Desmond granted him the manor of Carrickfoyle ; but, on the 
Countess remonstrating at such an alienation of the domains of 
the earldom, the gift was revoked. The enraged desperado fled 
to the continent, ostensibly in quest of ‘aid for the persecuted 
Catholics ;’ but intent on recovering his paternal estate, and, 
perhaps, supplanting his chief, whose title he assumed W'hen 
abroad. At Madrid he fell in with a ruined Sassenach adven- 
tuter, Tom Stukely, and the congenial pair proceeded to Rome, 
where they were ‘prince-like entertained,’ and succeeded in 
imposing upon Gregory XIII. with a plan for invading the 
Green Isle. The infatuated pontiff had promised to confer all 
the British dominions upon Philip II., provided that monarc h 
could conquer them! — but, on Stukely’s representing to his 
holiness that he could with facility raise his own ‘ nephew,’ 
Giacomo Buoncompagno, to the Irish throne, CJregory embraced 
the suggestion— assembled an army of 800 banditti, culled from 
the jails and galleys of the Ecclesiastical States — ajipointed 
Stukelv to be vice-admiral of the fleet, and created him Baron 
of Idrone, Earl of Wexford and (Jarlow, and Marquis of Leinster. 
The career of this lord of lavish and spurious titles was brief and 
inglorious. On his invasive voyage he landed at Lisbon, where 
he was persuaded by Sebastian of Portugal to engage himself and 


• Fitz-Manrice wai apparently adopted very generally as a surname among the 
wide-spread descendants of Maurice Fitzgerald, first Karl of Desmond, pother 
great branch of the Geraldines, that of which the Marquis of Laiisdowne is chief, 
seems also to have favoured the same patronymic, which is still retained, in memory of 
an earlier Maurice, common ancestor of all the Irish lines. We need hardly obseiYo 
tliat the use of surnames, iti our sense of that term, was extremely lax and irregular among 
the Anglo-Irish, long after it bad been petty well settled in England. Many Gml- 
dines, it is plain, were designate<l merely as Fits-John or FihUWilliam, according to 
the baptismal name of their own immediate pfrogen'itxnt. ^ ^ . 
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his troops in his service, and, sailing with that prince on his fatal 
expedition to Barbary, fell with him at the battle of Alcazar. 

The end of the Hibernian conspirator was less distinguished. 
The Pope, indeed, gave him the high-sounding title of gene^ 
ralissimOy and, in the same bull, confirmed his claim to the 
coveted patrimony by styling him ‘ Lord of Kerrycurrihy.’ Fitz- 
Maurice, thus ennobled — sanguinely sailed for Ireland with 
three ships and 100 men — and startled the isle from its propriety 
by landing at Dingle on the 18th J.uly, 1579 — ^following — in solemn 
procession — three zealous divines, |the celebrated Dr. Sanders, 
as Papal Nuncio, the Jesuit Alen, and O’Mulrian, titular Bishop 
%f Killaloe, in full canonicals, with crozicr and mitre: before 
which trio two friars bore ‘ the Pope’s standard ’ — an especially 
consecrated banner. Signal (ires blazed on the mountains, and scouts 
despatched to every disaffected chief exaggerated the numbers of 
the invading friends of freedom, and spread rumours of coming 
reinforcements of Spanish argosies, laden with veterans, arms, and 
Indian gold. Some five hundred Italians and Spaniards indeed — 
the precursors of the Armada — landed a year afterwards, and 
were slain without mercy by Arthur Lord Grey and Sir Walter 
Raleigh — the Arthegal and Talus of the Faery Queen. Tall 
ships Were reported off the coast! Of the Earl of Desmond’s 
force of twelve hundred men, all but a few joined the reBfel 
camp, where the holy banner — picturing the crucifixion-— was 
displayed daily to increasing numbers, and hailed with the new 
slogan of Fapa-ahoo ! Tlie viceroy sent for men, arms, and 
money from England — he could only borrow two hundred 
pounds in Dublin on the security of the state ! — and, promising 
that he liiinself would ' visit the guests with ladventure of his life/ 
admonished Burleigh to ‘ stand stoutly to the helm, for a gieat 
storm was at hand ! ’ The gathering tempest, though differing in 
nature from that which scattered the Armada, was not less retri- 
butive. James, the ‘Lord of Kcrrycurriliy,’ soon fell in a 
miserable biwwl, and his body became a target for the soldiery : 
the J esuit was slain in battle : and the Nuncio died at last of hunger 
in a wood, where his remains were found half devoured by wolves. 
The command of the insurgents was assumed by a younger 
brother of the Desmond, who remained personally inactive — but 
proofs of whose collusion were found on the corpse of the Jesuit. 
Presently, therefore, when the Palatine — who claimed a privilege 
of ‘ not coming to the governor of Ireland unless he listed ’ — failed 
to attend the repeated summons of a commander of the Queen^s 
forces, on attack was made on bis castle of Askeaton, the tombs 
of his ancestors in the adjoining abbey were destroyed, the country 
ravaged with fire and sword — and he himself finally proclaimed 

a traitor 
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a traitor by sound of trumpet. The haupfhty Geraldine, goaded 
on every side, then tlirew off the mask^ and rushed ‘ frantically ' 
into open rebellion. 

His fate is related with not unaffcctin^ simplicity by Sir 
Richard Baker, the oracle of Coverley Hall : — 

‘ Dcsiiioiid possessed whole counties, together Avith the palatinate of 
Kerry, and liad of his own name and race at least five hundred gentle- 
men at his command; all of whom, and his own life also, he lost within 
the space of three years, very few of the house being left alive.* 

We must, however, pause for a brief retrospect of some particulars. 
The reigning Countess (our Sligo lady) had frequently been a me-^ 
diatrix between her ‘ mad-braincjd ’ consort and the English satraps.^ 
As Palatine he administered justice but indifferently in the ‘ king- 
dom of Kerry,’ as that district, in Avhich the king’s writ, if it ran, 
ran away, is still called. Beside its own supply of lawless men — 
an especially formidable band of whom were known, in Gaelic, 
as the Old Evil Children of the Wood— the rebels, outlaws, 
and cattle-lifters of other counties sheltered themselves within 
the sanctuary which this palatinate liberty afforded. Sir William 
Drury — recently in command on the Scottish frontier, where he 
had * daunted the thieves of the borders and made the rush-bush 
keep the cow ’ — was appointed to the newly-created presidency of 
Munster; iind, without caring for musty patents, announced his 
intention of ‘executing justice’ within the privileged rule of the 
Geraldine principality. The Lord Palatine was furious — but, 
dissembling his passion, sent hospitable offers to Sir William, 
desiring that he and his retinue, when passing through Kerry, 
would visit his liouse at Tralee. Tlie President, having held 
sessions at different towns, rode over accordingly — hut at- 
tended by a guard of only 120 soldiers. The Irish Earl ha<l, 
in the mean while, assembled some 800 chosen followers, in- 
tending — if the dironicler Hooker is to be believed — to surprise his 
unsuspecting guest, ‘and, instead of a bien venu into the country, 
to have cut him off from ever coming there again.’ The courageous 
Englishman — ^met by this apparently hostile array — ordewd bis 
men to charge ; but, continues the chronicle, the Palatine and 
his company, though well armed and seven to one, * being as it 
were astonished, forsook the fields and dispersed themseh'es into 
the woods.’ On riding up to the house to team the meaning of 
this stramge affair, Drury was met by the Countess, who ‘ fell on 
her knees, held up her bands, and with trilling tears pvaied. his 
patience and pardon, excusing, as well as she could, her hus- 
band’s follie;’ she declared tb^ the company, so precipitate in 
flight, had been assembled as a gfreait^ hunting-party to welcome 
him as Lord Preatdent, and had merely adyanced on seeing 

his 
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his lordship approach. ‘ And herein she so wiselie and mo- 
destlie did behave hirselfe,’ that Drury was satisfied, and the un- 
toward ocrurrence overlooked. Now — by our faith in St. Hubert ! 
— the Earl, however sore, was not yet mad, and only meant to 
jj^ratify his ^uest with the spectacle of one of those g^and chases 
for which the Highlands of Scotland and the sylvan regions of 
Ireland wore celebrated ; and his lady might have pointed, like 
Edith in the ‘Talisman,’ to the headless lances of the horsemen! 
Sir James Ware alludes to the martial games of the Irish cavalry, 
performed with darts not headed with iron, and to ‘ their hunting 
of the stagg, a recreation much resembling the affairs of war.’ 
'When Ormond, Clanricarde, or Kildare sounded their bugles— j 
‘ A thousand vassals mustered round, 

With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound.’ 

The cavalcade the Earl had assembled included, in all likelihood, 
many of ftie best born of the Desmoniaiis, and some hot chiefs 
of Celtic race — men who would hardly have fled, with odds so 
much in their favour, had human bloodshed been intended. Our 
rural grandee wished to honour the representative of Majesty with 
a chivalrous compliment ; but the President was distrustful, and 
lost a day of magnificent sport. 

In 1579, after Desmond had committed himself by acts of 
undisguised violence, his Countess brought their only son to tHe 
English camp, as a hostage, and entreated for mercy. Though 
not aware of the displeasure which Elizabeth had shown at the 
proceedings against her husband,* her first impulse was to 
hasten over to plead his cause at the foot of the throne ; and 
she wrote to Ormond to obtain the permission of the Vice- 
roy, Sir William Pelham, adding that she ‘ meant to sell her 
kine to provide the means of travelling.’ Her request was 
forwarded : — ‘ I have considered,’ answered Pelham, ‘ mv ladie 
of Desmond’s letter, and truly I take it for a dream : for if 
my ladie can be a traitor and a true woman at her pleasure, 
and enjoy her husband’s goods and lands, and her own libertie, 
as if no offence had been committed, she hath the best hap of 
any ladie living ; therefore I pray your lordship stay your hand 
from tliis her vain petition till our meeting, and answer her letter 
with silence, for it deserveth none other.’ Lady Desmond con- 
tinued to share all the misery of her lord’s proscribed state. In 
the following year (1580) Pelham writes to the Queen — dating his 
despatch from our'I'.Palatine’s ancestral castle at Askeaton — ‘ the 
Earl, without rest anywhere, ilieth from place to place, and maketh 
mediation for peace by the Countess, who yesterday I licensed 
to have speech with me here, whose abondance of tears bewrayed 
sufficientlie the miserable state both of herself, her husband, 

* MS., state Paper Office, and Pelham’s Journal, Cuiew MS. 597. 
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and their followers.’ Again: — ‘the Earl is unhowsed of all his 
goods, and must now tread the woods and bogs, which he will 
do as unwieldily as any man in the world of his age.’ So 
keenly was the outlawed peer hunted that he could not trust in 
any stronghold, but ‘ shrowded himself ’ in glyns and swamps, and 
in the winter of 1582 kept a cold Christmas in Kilqueg wood.’ 

On the night of the 4th of January the hiding-place of 
the fallen fugitive, now stricken with palsy and ague, was 
discovered : the hovel in which he and his lady slept was 
surrounded ; — he narrowly saved himself from capture — escap- 
ing in his shirt — and both remained concealed under a bank 
of the neighbouring river ‘ up to their chins in water’ until the 
baffled soldiery abandoned the search. ‘ Lurking in wild desert 
places ’ and ‘ feeding on horse-flesh and carrion ’ — the famishing 
Earl sent out a party of kerne to seize on some cattle ; the 
plunderers stripped the wife and children of the owier — who, 
inflamed by the accumulated outrage, find obtaining assistance; 
of a few soldiers from Castleiiiain fort, went instantly in pursuit. 
After a weary chace the military refused to proceed, but, on 
being promised ‘ two beeves of the prey ’ if they succeeded in 
recovering it, all went forward. ‘The track was followed by 
daylight to Balleore, and by moonshine towards Glenayinty 
under Sliavloghra,’ where the chacers climb(;d the hill ‘ above 
the glinne, to spy whether they might sec anie fire in the wood, 
or hear anie stir; and, having come to tlie height over the glinne, 
they saw a fire underneath them.’ One stole down, and discovered 
a cabin in which some men were asleep. At dawn of day the 
whole party descended, and entered the cabin ‘ with a great cry 
those within rushed out, leaving behind an infirm and helpless 
man ; — his arm was almost severed from his body by one of the 
soldiers — whose sword being again raised to despatch him, he 
exclaimed, ‘ I am the Earl of Desmond ! Save my life ! ’ * He 
was carried off alive on the backs of his captors for some dis- 
tance, but, the approach of his followers l^eing feared, the wretched 
man was placed on the ground, and his head (for which a reward, 
equivalent to 10,000/., had been offered) struck off, and taken 
to Ormond, who forwarded the prize to the Queen. It was at 
last impaled on London Bridge. Hooker, writing three years 
after the event, was uncertain whether his body was buried or de- 
voured by ‘ wild beasts.’ ‘ Thus,’ he says, ‘ a noble race, descended 
out of the loins of princes, is now, for treasons and rebellions, 
utterly extinguished and overthrown.’ Such was the importance 
long attached to the destruction of this powerful chieftain, that 
the place where he met his death is thus indicated in Sir William 
Petty’s map of Ireland, engraved more than a century afterwards ; 

‘ In this wood the E^le of Desmond wes slain in rebellion.’ 

* Chiucliyartff Scourge fojr Kebels, 1984* Black letter. 
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After the Earl’s fall, the chronicler states, ‘ his ladie and wife, 
destituted of all honours and livings, liveth a doleful and miser- 
able life.’ Queen Elizabeth, however, subsequently compas- 
sionated her, and, to supply the loss of her jointure consequent 
upon the attainder, granted her a pension of 200/. a-year ; some 
of the arrears of which she devoted to pious purposes. 

To proceed with the Strawberry Hill investigation. Wal- 
pole quotes Sir William Temple as reducing the ‘aged’ 
Countess’s age to 140, and as .adding ‘ that she had been married 
out of England in the reign of Edward IV., and, being reduced 
to great poverty by the ruin of the Irish family into which she 
married, came from Bristol to London towards the end of the 
reign of James I, to beg relief from Court.’ Walpole, however, 
as we have seen, could not on reflexion acquiesce in the suppo- 
sition that the person so described .and tlie widow of the de- 
capitated Garrett were the same. If poor, how could she have left 
the large sum of S001j» for a chapel and sumptuous monument at 
Sligo ? Again, if she was 140 years old in 1636, the date of her 
death, she was not born in the time of the Yorkist dynasty ; and, as 
her first husband, the rebel Garrett, was killed in 1583, must have 
rcacjhed the mature age of 87 when she ventured on a second : — 

‘ That is possible,’ observes the author of The Mgsterious Mother .^— 
* If she lived to one hundred and forty, she might be in the vigour^f 
her age (at least not dislike the vigour of his) at eighty-seven. ‘ But 
[the rebel] Desmond’s first wife died in 15(54, and, if he remarried 
the next day, his bride must have been sixty-eight ; yet she had a son 
and five daughters by him. 1 fear, with all her juvenile powers, she 
must have been past breeding at sixty-eight.’ 

The punctilio of wraiting until the day after the first wife’s 
death was not always observed by the Anglo-Irish nobility. 
There is an order in the council-book of Henry VIII.’s time, 
‘ for the captenship of Clanricarde, upon the death of Ulick 
de Burgo, the first Erie of Clanricarde, during the? minoritie 
of his sonne, and until it were determined who was his lawful 
heir male, for that he had three married wives at the time of his 
death.’ A subsequent despatch states it was not known who was 
the late Lord Ulick’s legitimate heir, there had been so many 
marriages and divorces, — ‘ but no doubt he married this lost 
whoinan solemply.’ The unscrupulous manner in which the 
English monarch dissolved his own marriages was not lost upon 
the Irish. They freely ridiculed his changes of tenets and wives ; 
and, when he dictated to the Church, scofled at him as a ‘ new 
Pope in England ’—barring celibacy. 

Walpole, however, had now sufficiently shown it to be impossible 
that the Countess buried in Sligo Abbey could have been /AeCoun- 
tess — of happy and good memory — who danced in her youth with 
Richard Duke of Gmucestcr, and who, like the Lady Anne, found 

him 
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him to be ‘ a marvellous proper man.’ The veracity of the ‘ old 
Lady Desmond’s ’ remembrance of the prince’s person was as much 
as ever the grand point of interest with him — he still, as he says : — 
^ Not at all crediting the accounts of his deformity — from which Buck 
has so well defended him, both by observing the silence of Comines, 
who mentions the beauty of King Edward, and was too sincere to have 
passed over such remarkable ugliness in a foreigner; and from Dr. 
Shaw \s a])peal to the people, before the Protector’s face, whether his 
highness was not a comely prince, and the exact image of his father. 
The power that could enslave them could not have kept them from 
laughing at such an apostrophe, had the Protector been as ill-shapeii as 
the Lancastrian hi.*^torians represent him.’ 

To this defence, as he proceeds, ‘ the Desmond Lady’s testi- 
mony,’ if its authenticity could be cleared, must ‘add great weight.’ 
Having, therefore, demolished the pretensions of the Sligo countess, 
Mr. Walpole sets up an imaginary ‘ Desmond Lady,’ marries her 
to a son of a certain sixth carl, and endeavours to iit her into the 
imperfect mosaic. This lord had been driven into exile, and the 
title became vested in a junior branch. Horace, however, conjec- 
tures that his son may have assumed it — and ‘ her husband being 
only a titular carl solves the difficulty of the silence of genealogists 
on so extraordinary a person.’ The story of the romantic mar- 
riage and subsequent fate of the exiled earl, though not omitted 
by the lamented poet of Ireland in his History, is more effectually 
embalmed in one of his Melodies, the ode to beauty — ‘ Desmond’s 
Song.’ The young lord — ‘ by Ideal’s wave benighted, not a star 
in the skies ’ — returning late from hunting, took shelter under the 
roof of one of his tenants, and bec^aine so enamoured of his 
humble host’s daughter, the beautiful Catherine M‘Cormac, that 
he married her. An alliance so dishonouring to his blood drew 
down upon him the anger and enmity of his kindred : — friends 
and followers at once abwdoned him, and even assisted his uncle 
James — according to the old Irish custom — to eiCpel him from 
his estates, and force him to surrender the earldom. Thus 
persecuted, the unhappy young nobleman retired to Rouen, where 
he died in the year 1420, and was buried in Paris ; the victorious 
King of England, Henry V., it is added, attending his funeral. 
Not merely had be disgraced his lineage by marrying a plebeian ; 
he had transgressed against a recent enactment, which was in- 
tended to be the safeguacd of the Knglisbry by {Nrohibiting the 
adoption of native usages, elective cbi^taincy, and irehoft 
laws. The penalties of attainder and a trakor’s death were 
provided by the statute of Kilkenny for any SogUslnnan who 
funned alliance with Irois, par marriage, comjfhitemitdf 
nurture des enfitntZf m par amour^ The la$t danse is nc^ce- 
able enough. Milaiiaii wamen mmtg to be.mmded as ntemif 
as the daughters of the Philistine ! Bfimhes of this law 
were the cause of tb^ fall of many of *his house. The cruel 
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uncle had been nurtured, or educated, by O’Brien of Thomond — 
(a royal dispensation bein^^ first obtained) — and there, no doubt, 
he learnt the clan-Iaw custom of usurpation : an evil lesson 
practised on himself, in his old age, by his own son who, ac- 
cording to a native annalist, was cursed by his father when 
' setting off to attend the fatal parliament at Drogheda — where 
he was beheaded, 

^ Those Geraldines, those Geraldines, not long our air they breathed. 
Not long they fed on venison in Irish water seethed — 

Nut often had their children been by Irish mothers nursed, 

When from their full and genial hearts an Irisli feeling burst. 

The English monarchs strove in vain, by law, and force, and bribe, 
To win from Irish thoughts and ways this more than Irish tribe ; 

For still they clung to fosterage, to brehon, cloak, and bard — 

What king dare say to Geraldine, your Irish wife discard? * 

So sang the poet of ‘ Young Ireland.’ It is to be admitted that 
the Hibernicized laiglishmen of old were ready enough to defy 
both legal and regal authority. At the same time, however, both 
they and their compatriots, the mere Irish, indulged in a strange 
facility of discarding their spouses at their own pleasure. Beside 
their custom of hand-fasting — a probationary tie for a year and 
a day — in one sense quite a slip-knot — their complaisant clergy 
readily accommodated them by severing the bands of actuiftl 
wedlock, on the score of consanguinity, or affinity, or even the 
spiritual kinship of yod-sibry, 

‘ They marry,* says Camden, ‘ not in presenti but in futuro. Upon 
this account the least difference generally parts them, the husband 
taking another wife and the wife another imsband ; nor is it certain 
whether the contract be true or false till they die Hence arise feuds, 
rapines, murders, and deadly enmities about succeeding to the inherit- 
ance. The cast-off wives have recourse to the witches, these being, 
looked upon as able to afflict the former husband with personal calamity 
Divorces, under pretence of conscience, are very frequent.* 

The Church of Rome gradually extended its prohibition of 
marriage even to seventh cousins. In those days — when society 
was cut up by lines ami divisions now unknowm to the most ex- 
clusive of lady patronesses — when court balls were infrequent, 
Almack^s yet uninstituted, archery fites not even visionary — it 
must have been difficult for gentlemen to find charmers of their 
own station who were not related within the prohibited degree. 
Thiih ^forbidding to marry ’ is considered by many historiana, 
among others by the auther of the Vindidos Ecclesim Angliemus^ 
to have been originally invented with a view' to smooth the con- 
version of heathen princes 

‘Upon the question of marriage, the point/ writes Southey , *ii^n 
which they were ^^nwitling to conform, a tacit ^mpromise 
VOL. xcii. no. QULttiv* 2 A appeoie 
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appears to have been made. They could not openly be allowed to 
retain their habits of polygamy ; but, by widening the circle of the 
prohibited degrees, means were afford^ them for having as many 
wives as they pleased in succession : it was but to find a flaw of this 
nature in tlie marriage, when a chieftain was tired of Ids wife, and the 
ecclesiastical authorities assisted him in his desire of dismissing Ijer^ 
and permitted him to take another in her stead.’ 

Soon after Cardinal Wolscy was created Legate, he manufao 
tured a supply of bulls of dispensation to marry within the 
forbidden degrees, for the Irish market ; but his consignee, Alen, 
advised him that the commodities went off but slowly. The 
Englishfy were either too poor to buy them, or sometimes pro- 
cured them by ‘ Rome-runners’ from the fountain head ; while 
the Irishry did not seek for them, and were apt to rob, or 
murder, messengers sent into their countries. Wolsey’s bulls 
were also insufficiently distinct as to the degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity. ‘For many parts under the •king’s obeysaunce' — 
writes Alen— ‘there are penal statutes that no Englisinan shall 
marrie with the Irish, so that they be intricate in consanguinitie : 
and besides, the people be so propine to evil they would marrie 
without dispensation, or else be enforced to sue to the Court 
of Rome.^ According to a bull datc'd some years earlier, for the 
erection of a collegiate church in Galway, it appears that in a 
whole province — now the howling desert of ‘ tlic Lion of Judah,’ 
edias ‘ John, Archbishop of Tuam’ — the ‘ wild Irish Highland- 
men ’ (as they arc uneourteously styled by tlie pope) had not 
conformed to the Romish ritual, and did not, in fact, at all ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the ultramontane See. 

The iiiconvenience of waiting for a licence from Rome proved 
so insupportable to some impatient cousins, that love — who laughs 
at locksmiths — even pressed the craft of the forge into his ser- 
vice. A rude die was recently found in the ruins of an abbey 
on the Waterford estuary, the apparent use of which was to make 
the seal, or iul/a, in the process of forging a papal document. 

A similar curiosity was dredged up from the Thames, after the 
reconstruction of London bridge, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Comer, F.S.A. This instrument, a pair of pincers, tlie 
inner faces having dies of hard steel, and bearing the name of 
Pope Pius II., is supposed to have helofjged to St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, (which stood on the bridge and h^ an entrande^om 
the river,) and to have been used for sujpplying pardons $m in- 
dulgences to seafaring people — ready dustoiiMrs for such articles. 

The social history of the Irish AoW how ^grievously thqr 
suffered from the shadklmg doctrines concern] 

ing matrimony, and how sever^4h^y winte punished for theil 
disregard of the Divine law of its institution. * 

To 
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To revert to the imaginary spouse of the exiled EarPs son. 
Walpole, soon dropping his shadowy creation, casts about in 
other directions, and, by and bye, mutely, takes up the true scent: — 

‘ I find,' he writes, ‘ a new evidence, which, agreeing with Temple's 
account, seems to clash a little with my last supposition. This authority 
is no less than Sir Walter fialeigh’s, who, in his History of the World, 
says expressly that he himself knew the old Countess of Desmond, of 
Inchiquiii, who lived in the year 1589, and many years since, who was 
married in Edward the Fourth’s time, and Held her jointure from all 
the Earls of Desmond since then ; and that this is true, all the noble- 
men and gentlemen of Munster can witness.” Her holding her 
jointure from all the Earls would imply that her husband was not 
of the titular line, but of that in possession ; yet that difficulty is not 
so great as no such lady being mentioned in the pedigree.’ 

Though the father fell into obscurity iiv consequence of a mesaU 
liancCy it is rather htird on the son, had he married any one 
so memorablo as the tibjcct of our search, that he should occupy 
an inconsiderable place in the pedigree, and his lady none at all ! 
Princes and peers may be made by the breath of royalty, but the 
writer even of ‘ the best romance’ can have no right to create a 
countess. 

‘However,’ says the author of The Castle of Otranto, un- 
satisfied with his progress — 

‘ All these are conjectures, which I should be glad to have ascertained 
or confuted by any curious person who could procure authentic testi- 
monies of the birth, death, and family of this very remarkable lady; 
and to excite or assist which was the only purpose of this disquisition.’ 
Such a strict verification of facts as alone would satisfy so 
sceptic an inquirer, sooth to say, can never be obtained. If 
parish registms may be searched for a lady’s age, one of the 
fifteenth century would be a curiosity in Ireland, where the 
labours of the Registrar-General are unknown in the nineteenth. 
As to any record of connubial engagements, we have seen how 
loosely the contract itself was often kept. Wsjjpole, however, 
kept up his inquiries— and at last a sympathizer sent him tbi^ 
quotation from a then recently published authority : — 

‘ Thomas, Earl of Desmond, died this year (1534), being of a very 
great age, and was buried at Yougbal. He married, first, Ellen, 
dat^ter of MoeCarty, of Muskerry, by whom he had a son, Maurice, 
whcvl||fli The, earl’s second wife was Catherine 

OERA]^, daughter of the Fitzgeralds • of Dromana, in the county of 
Waterford. TAts Catherine was the ewntess that lited so lon^.* ' 

, Arriving at the supposition that i^e lady (now at last aec^ 
aineil and identifiecQ was married at 15, in the last year of 
!|Sdward IV., and died in 1618, two years prior to the pubUktioh 
oftthe ‘History of the World/ Horace concludes with the remark 
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that ^she will then have been no less than 145 years of age, a 
particularity singular enough to excite, and 1 hope excuse, this 
inquiry.’ May we add — our own prolixity ? His interest, let it be 
observed, was little due to the lady’s mere longevity : — though 
verily, in celebrating * the triumphs,’ in writing to Mann, ‘ of two 
old beauties,’ la Princesse Craon and la Marechale de I’Hopital, 
and in his real affection for the bewitching octogenarian, Madame 
du Deffand, he evinces sympathy pour des dames vieilles. Our 
Lady of Desmond was but a handmaiden, in her ancillary testi- 
mony, to his ‘ Historic Doubts’ as to the converse of comeliness 
in a Kijng of England. Yet his was no ephemeral sentiment, for, 
by the letter of 1775 {penes ms) he was still harping on her 
gossipings with Sir Walter St John and Lady Dacre. 

Having ‘ thrid the maze ’ of his investigation, in which he con- 
trives to enliven even the dreariness of dates, we may proceed to 
gather up a few other authorities and illustrations. A MS. State 
Paper, dated 1589, enumerates among the forfeitures of the at- 
tainted Garrett, ‘the castle and manor of Inchiquin, now in the hands 
of Dame Katherine Fitz-John, late W}fe to Thomas, sometymo 
Earl of Desmond, for terme of lyef as for hir dower.’ The deso- 
lated possessions of the rebel had been given away — the grantees 
undertaking to settle English colonists in the land ; but, having 
failed in tliis engagement, they were now called on to fulfil it. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who wasp in this category, after specifying 
the leases he had made, thus concludes his rejoinder : — ‘There re- 
mayncs unto me but an old castle and demayne, w^hich arc yet 
in occupation of the old Countes of Desmond for her jointure.’ 
It was then that the accomplished Raleigh, ‘ chased from a>urt by 
Essex, and confined into Ireland,’ sat with Edmond Sjrcnser on 
the shady banks of the Mulla, and listened to the first stanzas of 
the ‘ Faery Queen,' which the poet was complecting in anotlier 
fortalicc of the Desmonds. Youghal College, founded in the pre- 
ceding century by one of the same line, was also bestowed on the 
gallant soldier of fortune, and the warden’s bouse is still shown as 
his residence, when mayor of the town, with its dark oak panel- 
ling, and richly-carved mantel-piece rising to. the ceitlilg in 
the full pride of Tudor magnificence. An that reniains of 
Inchiquin Castle, a few miles distant from thi^ pikX'y is a sizzle 
circuit tower of massive proportions. There is * Po^gll of 
the aged Countess’ in the possession oif of Mueross 

Abbey, Killamey, prQjR^ssipg to have durihg her 

final visit to I^dop-— and r^l^tih^ the other alleged 

facts of her faUto^ in an It Js painted on 

*»he amvas tp e^.appea^9j^e sfeems to prove 

the authenticity of the hkeness:-^ ; ' ^ : 

^ Catherine, 
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‘ Catherine, Countesse of Desmonde, as she appeared at y* Court ol 
our sovraigne Lord King James in this preasant yeare a.d. 1614, and 
in y*^ 140“* yeare of her age. Thither came from Bristol to seek 
relief, ^ IJouse of Desmonde having been ruined by attainder. She 
was married in y® reigne of King Edward IV., and in y® course of her 
long Pilgrimage renewed her teeth twice. Her piincipal residence is 
at Iiichiquiii in Munster, whither she undauntedlye proposeth (her 
purpose accomplished) incoiitinentlie to return. Laus Deo.’ 

Here was a physical miracle ! A widow singularly favoured 
by nature, even to a third set of teeth without having to buy them^ 
while far less venerable ones are driven to the succedanea of Sack- 
ville Street or the Rue do la Paix. And w edded at nine years of 
age. A precocity more marvellous than her longevity ! One of the 
innocent boys, subsequently murdered, would have been a fitter 
partner than their proud uncle. The date 1614 must be an error 
for 1604. Let us consult the ‘Itinerary ’ of the traveller, Fynes 
Moryson, published in 1617. He passed four years, from 1590 
to 1603, in Ireland, as secretary to the viceroy — indited a his- 
tory of t!ie fierce war of that period — visited the island again, 
landing at Voughal, in 1613, and dxed the next year. In the 
course of a graphic description of tliat country and its inhabitants, 
he says, writing on the subject of longevity: — 

‘ The Irish report, aii<l will sweare it, tliat towanis the west they 
have an island whei-ein the inhabitants live so lung, a$, when they are 
weary with life, their children, in charity, bring tliem to die upon the 
shore of Ireland, as if their island would nut permit them to die. In 
our time the Irish Countesse of DeMnond lived to the age of about one 
hundred and forty years, being able to go on foot four or five 
miles to the inarket-towne, and using weekly soe to doe in her last 
yeeres ; and not many yeercs before she died she had all her teeth 
renewed.’ 

Our last witness is a man whose acquaintance with the Des- 
mond family may. be relied on — for he shortened the lives 
of several members of it — Sir George Carew, Earl of Totness, 
President of Munster in the beginning of the 17tli century, and 
author of ‘ Hibernia Pacata.’ During along service in Ireland he 
amassed 40 folios of MS. records relative to that country. His 
grandfather, having, like an"' ‘ unthrifty heir of Linnc,’ alienated 
the ancient patrimony of Carew, in Pembrokeshire, left a son, 
who ^ bethought himself’ that fiis ancestors had possessed certain 
cstatep in the Emerald Isle, which either they had abandoned, 
or had been expelled from by the resurgent natives. He 
Mooked into his evidences, and found how by rijght theisie 
great inheritances descend^ unto him,’ l^took bimscilf 
to serve in Ireland^ ^nd institut^ both leml and warlike pro- 
ceedings to put himself fn enjoyih^ivt ot them — wherelir he 
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was partially successful. Sir George, the next of the family, 
succeeded to the contingency of recovering all these estates, and, 
as the prospect then depended on old deeds, iSce., he collected all 
that bore upon his title, and also caused the pedigrees \)f the 
nobility and chiefs of clans to be drawn up in three bulky 
volumes, adding many curious memoranda with his own hand. 
At a time when questions as to the ownership of Irish property 
were not altogether left to the decision of the ordinary channels 
of law, to the slow mercies of Chancery, or to a coup de grace 
from the Encumbered Estates Court — and when titles often 
hung upon dubious espousals, or elections to the chieftainship, and 
were complicated by a mixture of feudal and brehon laws — such 
documents were of service to a high officer of State — which, 
itself, occasionally cut the knot by a summary order in favour of 
the litigant most likely to ‘do service* to the Crown. The Carew 
MSS. fi2b and 635, and Harleian 1425, eacdi contain the descent 
of tlic ‘ Lords of Decies.* In the last Sir (^eorge appends a note 
under the name of ‘ Katheren, da: of Sir John Fitz-( ircrald, nia: 
toTho: fitz Tho : E. of Desmond ’ — ^ Slice lived in a\ 1604;’ 
but in the first-quoted volume (p. 74) his memo, asserts ‘ Shk died 
IN ANO 1604.’ 

The table on the opposite page wdll serve to explain the later 
iqyolutions of the Desmond pedigree. 

A ‘ veracious history of the rise, prosperity, and end of the 
Geraldines’ was written in Latin by Dominic de Rosario O’ Daly, 
inquisitor-general of the Supreme Court of Inquisition in Por- 
tugal, <and printed at Lisbon in 1635. His family had been 
hereditary bards to the house whose fall he pathetically relates, 
and he was son of a trusty confidant of the unfortunate Pala- 
tine Gjirrett. Writing to enlist the sympathies of the continental 
powers in support of the Irish malcontents, he docs not disguise 
the rebellious views of theDesmonian chiefs: — yet exposes freely 
the atrocious domestic murders which arose among them from 
disputes as to inheritance, and which much conduced to their 
ruin. His narrative is generally corroborated by the jirintcd 
correspondence of the time. From these and other sources the 
evidence bearing upon the dancings life, (the primary object of 
Walpole’s inquiry,) the nuptials, and long widowed existence of 
the Countess, may now be examined. Her husband, Sir Thomas 
‘ the Bald/ was but a third son, and did not succeed to the 
title (as i2th ])cer) until it bad been emoyed by his elder 
brothers, and by the son of one of them. He commanded the 
horse, under the lord<*lieutenant, .in a battle with the Irishry under 
O’Brien, in 1510. His first wiik was a djAighter of Cormac Mac- 
(^hy, laidir^ mr the strong, the builder W Blamey Castle, and, 
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as (in effect, perchance, of this connexion with the powerful 
sept of Clan Carthy, when his nephew, the then Lord of 
Desmond, invaded the territory of their chief, he sided with 
*the Irish enemy/ An engagement took place at Mourne, 
disastrous to the Geraldine peer: — 18 ‘banners of galloglasses,^ 
each standard being followed by about 80 men, and 24 ‘ banners 
of horse,’ mustering from 20 to 50 horsemen to each jiennon, 
were slain on his side ; so that the loss amounted to some 
2000 of the best men, without reckoning the light-armed 
* skipping kernes.’ The battle was fought in September 1520. 
The Lord-Lieutenant, the first Earl of Surrey (the hero of 
Flodden) writes to tli^ King on this overthrow of the poten- 
tate of the southern Englishry : — ‘ The most part of them that 
overthrew him be Irishmen, and 1 fear it will cause them to 
wax the prouder, and also shall cause other Irishmen to take pride 
therein, setting the less by Englislirnen.’ Tlie historian of the 
Geraldines observes that this defeat was*^ the first dimming of 
their glory. He afterwards gravely records, as ‘ a subject for 
gratulation’ to the ‘ bald’ knight — that ‘two lords of Muskerry 
(one of whom was his wifds fathei^ fell beneath his sword!’ 
Warmth of blood varied in the thermometer of Irish relationship, 
for Sir Thomas’s first act on succeedingto the earldom, in the year 
1329, was to grant, in perpetuity, the country of the Decies to 
his reigning wife^s father — Sir John Fitz-Gerald of Dromana. 
Having made a promise to Henry VIII, to send his grandson 
over to the court, (as was customary with the heirs of the 
nobility, partly to leave them as hostages, and partly for their 
education,) in a letter to the King, dated at Youghal, May 5, 1532, 
he excuses its non-performance, on the plea that he himself was 
^ well striken in age,’ while his heir was of tender years : that he 
had ‘ sondry mortal! enemies,’ beside the ancient foes of his house ; 
and that his estates lay far asunder, ‘ so os,’ he says, ‘ wc bothe has 
modie adowe for to kipe owr oune.’ A subseciuent despatch 
mentions a report that the Emperor of Germony was about to 
enter into a treaty with him, Earl Thomas, for the invasion of Ire- 
land, similar to that mafle with his predecessor, Earl James ; who 
was sufficiently ambitious to have aspired to the haiid of the 
Emperor’s daughter. The treaty that ‘ ilhutrissimo Condi ’ made 
with Francis I. of France demonstrates the power which the 
Minister branch, alone, of the Geraldines possessed : and shows, 
moreover, that even the Anglo-lrids vassals oi’ the Crown, 
Hibemu ipsis Hibemiares^ sought the infectious intervention of 
fovmgn aid in their rebellious desigfns, in times. before tliose when 
^persecution o^ account of rd^^ion’ might bo goaded. l%e 
^'Oesmond engd^iidto make war in person, and at bis own charge, 
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against Henry VIII. as soon as the French army should land ; 
to bring 400 horse and 10,000 foot into the field ; and, when need 
should require, to aid the French with 15,000 foot or more, and 
to furnish horses for the draft artillery ; and Francis engaged to 
pay the wages of the troops. 

Earl Thomas was celebrated in bardic song as * the victorious ' 
— in nine battles had he ^on the palm : and the abovementioned 
despatch, dated 1534, remarks, ‘ albeit his years requirith quietness 
and rest, yet entendeth he as much trouble as ever did any of his 
nation.’ The veteran died the same year, at the age of 80, iu:cord- 
ing to O’Daly — who observes that his grandson was at that time 
in the court of Henry VIII. The young heir had at last beeh 
sent over by his gmndsire — whose letter shows how he feared to 
lose him ‘ by daunger of the sea and other myschaunces * — and 
was now one of the royal p«ages of honour. Returning home, on 
the news of the Earl’s death, to take possession of his honours and 
patrimony — lo! he found all to have been seized by an old savage 
great-uncle, Sir John of Desmond,' who disputed his legitimacy on 
the score of his parents’ consanguinity ! This usurper had insti- 
gated the assassination of his own eldest brother, in 1487. The 
rightful claimant — * the young gentylman wych chalcmges to be 
the Yerle’ — is thus described: — Miespekes very good Ynglyshe, 
and keepith his hair and cap after the Ynglyshe fashion, alTd 
wold be, as far as can be percccivd, after the Ynglyshe fashion.’ 
Hut he soon, to strengthen his faction, married an Irish wife, 
daughter of Sir Cormac oge MacCarly, and then — ‘ daily made 
war’ upon the usurper. A dangerous revolt of the Leinster 
Geraldines broke out while this ^ dubious title shook the mad- 
dened land,’ and a loyal Ormond writes : — 

^ These pretended Erles of Desmond have great domynions under 
them, and bene of great power, if their owne discent ion were not 
the cause of their severance. They have such a cankerid mali- 
cious rebellion rootid in them, evyr sithens the putting to execution 
of one Thomas, Erie of Desmond, at Drogheda, that they hen as,faiT 
separated from the knowledge of any dutie of alegeounce that a subject 
oght to owe his prince, as a Turke is to believe in Christianity. Tbei 
blasfeme the king, and have their ears and eies open every day, gapiQg 
to ha va assistance in this high rebellion out of Spayne.’ x 

A loiter, dated at Watmrford, in 1535^ reports : — ‘ this day caQie 
in Sir John of Desmond, and he is a very old man, and can i|^e 
very good Ynglysche’*— an adcoinpKsIiment displayed in bis re^y 
to Levd Lieutenant’s suggesdon that he and the yoi£llU|Dil 
olainMoH sbotdd go over to London to try their cause bei| 9 (lPO the 
Kingi'^^irbenfiie hxclaimed, ^ What 'should 1 do in Engfoid^lo 
imeet a boy ^ But give me that Yriah^faorson O)rntae.og%ind 
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I will go 1^ Dying, however, the next year, the deadly quarrel now 
lay between James, his (the usurper’s) eldest son, and James, the 
court page — who repaired over to his royal master for redress. 
After an abode of three years in England he came back successful 
— being provided by the King with ships — the protection of a 
body-guard — and an order for his installation into the patrimonial 
honours and inheritance, which the viceroy put him in possession 
of, by accompanying him with an armed force. But his enjoy- 
ment of them was brief, for the Council report to the King in 
the following year, ‘your Grace's servant, James Fitz-Maurice, 
who claymed to be Earl of Desmond, was cruelly slayne the Friday 
before'’Palm Sunday, by Maurice Fitz-John, brother to James, 
the usurper of the earldom.’ After this deed of treachery, the 
usurper regained possession, was afterwards received at Hampton 
Court as 15th peer, and transmitted the title to his son, the rebel 
Garrett. James Fitz-Maurice, the rebel seneschal — whose me- 
mory deserves to be held in execration as^that of the first Irish- 
man who raised a religious civil war, and realised tlie treason of 
bringing in foreigners to aid a revolt — was son of the assas- 
sin Maurice, antoithan (or the incendiary)^ and grandson of 
the murderer John. The Gaelic word fiongail was coined to 
signify murder aggravated by close relationship in blood ; and 
rile Inquisitor-General, the historian of the Desmonians, al- 
though a clansman, pronounces that their destruction was in 
Divine vengeance of that crime. 

Ho many earls of this nu'e have been summoned up that we 
hardly like to ‘ stretch out the line to the crack of dewm,’ and 
introduce another, the last — save for the sake of an interview he 
seems to have enjoyed with her ancient ladyship. James, the heir 
of Garrett, was detained a prisoner in the Tower until the year 
1600, when a formidable rebellion was raging in bis native 
country. The leadership of the broken clan had been assumed by 
a Sugaunlarla^ or Earl of Straw, now become ‘ the most mightie 
and potent Gei^dine of any of his line, having 8000 welUanned 
men ’ in the field. The young Lord was sent ov*er, in the expec- 
tation that bis fatbar’s followers would rally round him-— a 
hope which was disapjminted directly he attended^ a l^testant 
house of worship! On bis landing at Youghai, howerer,^he was 
received- with acclamations, and, he writes, *bad Uke to be over- 
thrown with the kisses of old calkaks^ ^ags»)i Among that 
thiongof afiectionate enthusiasts the active Dowager ctf Desmond, 
now vergii^ on seven score, peradventuire was foremost. 

« The proof o£ owr faerdioe’s espousal ‘ in England ’ is butslight. 
The descendants* of the omiqueteie of kehi^ had so far ‘de- 
generated- by the begimnng of the 1Mb Matary^ as to have 
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adopted the Gaelic tongue, so that it was unusual to find even 
the nobility speaking English. As the latter was used by her 
husband and his brother, it may be inferred that they had been 
educated in England. Her own brother, Gerald, Lord of Decies, 
^ a very strong man in his country,’ which he had probably 
never quitted, could not join in the wild Welshman’s boast to 
Hotspur — 

^ I can speak English, lord, as well as you, 

I was trained up in the English court.’ 

^ Great \v<*is the credit of the Geraldines ever when the house 
of York prospered,’ writes the chronicler, ‘ for which cause the 
Eric of Desmond (Thomas, 8th peer) remained manie yeres De- 
j)utie Lieutenant to George, Duke of Clarence.’ False, fieetirvg, 
perjured Clarence, the second son of Richard of York, had been 
born in Dublin Castle, whilst his father was viceroy. This Earl’s 
father was sponsor at Clarence’s christening, and was thus bound 
to the prince in a tic of religious relationship considered sacred 
with the natives. Such was the zeal of the Geraldine lords for 
the white rose, that one of them, when chancellor, resigned office 
to lead tlic clansmen to the battle of Stoke, where they fought 
bravely enough for the impostor Simnel. But when Warbeok — 
(whose impostorship is another theme for historic doid»^s)*->*ap- 
peared, the discomfiture of his predecessor had cooled the couragi^ 
of Desmond and Kildare — at that time co-managers of ^ the tbeatze 
on which masked princes entered, but who soon after, their vizards 
being taken oil', were expulsed the stage.’ The ^ bald’ knight’s 
father (Thomas, 8th Earl) returned to Ireland, in 1464^ ^ frcHn 
the King of England’s house,’ say the simple annals^ Lord- 
Lieutenant, and got many gifts from the King.’ He w'as com- 
mended for his ^ politique wit, rule, manhode, and wysdome,’ in 
an address to the Crown, in which an humble Parliamoit * prayed 
that his Highness would hold the lord, deputie tenderlie in re- 
membrance.’ In this high post he continued for three yean, 
when he was suddenly superseded and beheaded^at Drogheda 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. 

The tragic fate of their great anoestor, that Ormonde alludes 
to as so rankling in the memory ,o£ the later Desmonius, 
arose (according to the legmd) from the resentment of. the 
Queen of Edward IV. The .Earl, wxitea O’Daly, was hiH. 
loved by Edwardvfprv<l>^ring: the sanguinary contest , between Ike 
rival bouses,, he bad fought m many batdes abeeaat wdtK^Ihe 
victor. He^ however^ bad advieed iuarsovntnign^ 
the beautiful uddow, the iady Eliaajbelh^WydidUeb Xhe |j$^ 
^ou^ her idendnstinelyy andthe.iiid^ avosmd 
time t£al^^i|aid^ll|q^^ ld« 
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ment of Ireland. During some bitter altercation with his Queen, he 
afterwards significantly said, that * had he hearkened to his cousin 
Desmond’s advice her insolent spirit would have been humbled.’ 
To this tradition a new feature is added by the Inquisitor ; — that 
the King, before dismissing his friend, entreated him to say whe- 
ther he saw aught in his administration prejudicial to his people ; 
^ the Earl candidly assured him that he knew of nothing, save the 
marriage recently contracted : ‘ wherefore,’ he continued, ‘ I think 
you would do well in divorcing the present queen, and forming an 
alliance with some powerful foreign princess.’ I'his versiem may 
be cre<Uted, agreeing well with the national usage of repudiation, 
and accounting better for the issue. Whatever was the advice, 
it was subsequently elicited by the Queen, the King deeming 
the Viceroy of Ireland safe from her anger : but, in the course 
of time, she obtained the removal of the obnoxious counsellor, 
and had Worcester substituted in bis place; soon after whose 
arrival an act was passed attainting the ^arls of Desmond and 
Kildare for * alliance^ fost&^age^ et alterage avecq les Irois ennemis 
du Roy^ eomme en donnant a eux chevaulx et hameis et armorsy 
et support ant eux envers les foialx sujects du Roy.^ 

The gravamen of the charge is overlooked by the historians 
Leland and Moore, who defend the unfortunate vk en)y, each more 
^^0 ; the latter asserting that the Desmonds had hitherto been dis- 
posed to uphold the authority of the Crown in their remote pro- 
vince, and enabled to do so chiefly by the connexions they formed 
with Irish Indies ! It is alleged that the Queen obtained the privy 
signet by stealth, and herself affixed the seal to the order lor the 
Earl’s decapitation : and that Worcester, who laid claim to some of 
his estates, instantly acted upon this warrant. Desmond’s brother, 
his five sons (who were then but youths) and all his kindred, 
comprising the principal families of the south, instantly revolted, 
devastated the country about them, and marched with banners 
displayed upon the capital. Lord Kildare boldly repaired to the 
King, was so favourably heard that he received a pardon^ and, 
tlie some obsequious parliament reversing his attainder, was ap- 
pointed to supersede Tiptoft ! When the hitter, on bis recall, pro- 
duced the warrant, Edward IV. was so exasperated that the Queen 
was compelled to fly to an asylum for safety. Worcester after- 
wards suffered by the same sentence he had escecuted upon Des- 
mond-^a fact related with much satisfaction by the Celtic annalists, 
who record drat *the Earl of Warwick and the Duke of Clarence 
cut into quarters the wreck of the makdictioiis of the men of Ire- 
land— ^the Saxon justkiaiy/ Walpcde, in a memoir of that noble- 
man (the paragon in learning and patron of Caxton), states , thst 
he was acensM of cruelty in bii gmremment, and bapemUy 
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towards the two infant sons of Desmond. These orphan boys 
received the royal pardon for their otitbreak, and may then have 
been taken over to be educated in England, away from peril of the 
Milesian daughters of their native land ; — an ineffectual precaution, 
as this scion of the race — Sir Thomas — (ultimately 12th Earl 
of Desmond) — actually wedded a Mac-Carty for bis first wife. 
He may, indeed, have afterwards dispossessed himself of her,# 
more patrio^ and taken another; yet, bom in 1454, he might 
possibly have married a second within the days of Edward IV. 
without any incorrect disposal of the first. 

Vet how is tlie early presence of the lady, his cousin, in England, 
to be accounted for? A young knight of the Emerald Isle 
might well be found there, either ^ in the ranks of death,’ or 
carrying off an heiress or a wealthy dowager, like Lord Killeen’s 
son," who married a Duchess of Clarence. Let us conjecture, 
with retrospective clairvoyance, that she came over — ^young and 
fair — to grace the couft as a mediaeval maid of honour : or, like 
another ‘ fair Geraldine,’ her kinswoman, who was educated with 
her cousins, Queens Mary and Elizabeth, that she was brought up 
with the royal princesses, who were of her own age. The luxu- 
rious Edward IV. gathered round him a court circle the most beau- 
tiful in the world ; so that the eyes of foreign ambassadors were 
positively dazzled by the ‘ superabundantly lovely young ladiew^ 
they saw at a state-ball in the palace of Westminster.* 

Upon the engraving (1806) of the (so called) Portrait of the 
Countess in the possession of the chief of another branch of the 
Geraldines, the Knight of Keny, we read that ^this illustrious 
lady was bora about the year 1464.’ This agrees with her age of 
140, if she died in 1604. She would then be nineteen in the 
year of the accession of Richard 111., when she may have been 
espoused, (under a Papal dispensation,) by her cousin Sir Thomas, 
and have soon returned with him to their own land, where they 
lived together for half a century. One daughter only was the 
offspring of the marriage. Sir Thomas became Earl late in life, 
as has been mentioned before, but he was five years in possession 
of the coronet ; long enough to entitle his relict to her jointure, 
which she enjoyed for seventy years— surpassing the ordinary 
pertinacity of annuitants. When, in 1575, Gaivett, the 16th 
earl, was meditating a revolt, he induced the ag^d widow 'to 
surrender her dowry, Inchiquin Castle and lands, to him, a 
deed in which ^ the iadye Kathrih^ late wief toiThomas, late Earle 
of Desmond,’ acknowledges *good coasideratums ;’ — aad^ Car 
reasons of the same sort, Garrett immediately leased the property 
to a friendly lawySr, to whom the * gave seMiii,:% deU#ery of a 
in the house.’ But Garrett ere hNig,^as we^know, 


* fiuhtmitio fiinbAaiag«, 1460, vich p. 420. 
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did trerolt, whereupon all deeds dated subsequent to one that 
pMmnl his intent to rebel were pronounced void, and the dowager 
veCovered her holding.* Her right was again disturbed by his 
attainder and the grant to Raleigh ; but Sir Walter generously 
left her in occupation of the property, until compelled to place 
an English settler in possession : and, indeed, even after he leased 
iaway the manor (in 1591) it would appear, by the Mucross in* 
scription, that the aged lady remain^ in her accustomed resi* 
deuce. From this asylum she may have been ousted by Richard 
Boyle, the rapacious Earl of Cork, after he had acquired 
Raleigh’s Irish estates: — which were passed to him in January 
1604 — the^period at which (it would seem) the Countess travelled 
over to seek relief. Sidney, Earl of Leicester, among others, 
has recorded in a ^table>book’ the traditionary smail-talk of 
his day as to ‘ this olde lady — who, he was told, ^ came to peti- 
tion the Queen, and, landing at Bristol, came on foot to London, 
being then so olde that her daughter was^decrepit, and not able 
to come with her, but was brought in a little cart, their poverty 
not allowing better means.’ The ruin of her ancient house 
was now complete. She who in her youth had led off the revel 
with princes, in the days of her decrepitude had to ‘ walke 
on foot weekly ’ to market ! And now, in the last year of her 
4ffe, when its wondrous protraction had become proverbial, this 
venerable peeress crossed the sea and performed a weary jour- 
ney — compelled to petition a Court, once the scene of her 
beauty and triumph, as a suitor for her very subsistence ! With 
so full an experience of * the woes that wait on age,’ would she 
have joined in the prayer — 

‘ Enlarge my life with multitude of days ! ’ 

The decease of the Countess is ascribed to an accident, which, 
if it really befel her, proves a surprising degree of senile agility, 
and is a vexatiously ignominious cause of death for a heroine. 
Lord Leicester declares — ‘ Shee might have lived much longer, 
had shee not mett with a kind of violent death : for she must 
needs climb a nutt- tree, to gather nutts, soe, falling down, she 
hurt her thigh, which brought a fever, and that brought death.’ 
Local tradition and merry poets, however, agree that she fell from 
a cherry-tree, which Sir Walter Raleigh was the first to plant in 
Ireland, having been tempted to gather the rare and ripe fruit. 

< Ay, as old 

As that Couiftess of Desmond of whom 1 ’ve bedn told 
That she liv’d to much more than a hundred and ten, 

And was kill’d by a fall from a eheny<»tree then I 
What a ftisky old gkl I ’ ^ 

* We are not cognisant of any other portrait of * the fair Geralditie, 
* Ezcfacquor MS. R^cordf, Dublin. 
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bright object of Surrey’s vow,’ than that at Woburn ; while of 
her clanswoman — this antique dame*^there are innumerable 
^ presentments,’ true and counterfeit — all provokingly taken at a 
time when her wrinkles, and not her dimples, made her a study 
for the painter. At Dromana, her birthplace. Lord Stuart de 
Decies’ fine seat, there is a remarkable head — an evSwXowoi/a of 
the Roman matron, M etella, ^ with the silver gray on her long^f 
tresses.’ The picture at Chats worth is understood to have de- 
scended to the Cavendish family from their ancestor Lord 
Cork. The head in the gallery at Knowle is questionable; 
devoid of tiring, and bristling with elf-locks, it is rather the 
elligy of a Dutch witch than the similitude of a lady of rank. 
The painting in the collection of Windsor Castle is now be- 
lieved to be a likeness of the mother of Rembrandt : — and it 
would seem that this is not the only case of that particular con- 
fusion. Pennant obtained an engraving of the picture at Dupplin, 
for his ‘ Tour — ant^nt this the author of Anecdotes of Painting 
(whose literary mission seems to have been to raise doubts) 
writes to Cole — ‘ Mr. Pennant has given a new edition of 
his former tour, with more cuts: among others is the vulgar 
head called the Countess of Desmond. I told him I had discovered, 
and proved past contradiction, that it is Rembrandt’s mother. 
He owned it, and said he would correct it by a note ; but he hai^ 
not. This is a brave way of being an antiquary — as if there 
could be any merit in giving for genuine what one knows to be 
spurious.’ The Knight of Kerry’s, a painting of merit, and well 
engraved, represents extreme old age, with an extraordinary degree 
of still remaining vigour ; but the features are dissimilar to those 
of the veritable portraiture. Gerard Douw’s name appears on 
the panel, and it is impossible our subject could have sat to that 
great artist. The vraisemblance is at Mucross. We have lately 
done homage to it, and it is engraved — on our memory. Shades 
of veteran beauties, Diane dc Poitiers and Ninon de I’Enclos ! 
brilliant as were your earthly attractions after sixty summers^ a 
nobler grace lingered in this doubly -septuagenarian original! 
Forfend that her stern shade ever resent a comparison with such 
frail creatures ! She carries the historic ‘ prowde countenance of 
the Geraldines ’ of her day. Aristocratic, matrician^ and placid, 
though deeply traced jvith sorrow ; eyes hazel, features regular 
and handsome, a complexion yet fresh and healthy I Why — tetto 
Comtessoy dans sa premiere jeunessoj fair and vivacious as the 
daughters of the Antediluvians, ere the term of vitality wfig 
nished to six score years^must have been more lovely than the 
widowed Lady Anne, whose ‘ heav’nly face provoked,’ and ^haunted 
the sleep ’ of, our and all the world^Glo’itec 1 Such ^ divine^per- 

fection. 
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fecti^n’ in an Irish maid of honour may well have led the sus- 
ceptible Royal Duke to ask her hand for the galliaixl! Her 
testimony, taken in connexion with coins, has been accepted by 
the calm and judicious historian of ^ Europe during; the middle 
ages ’ as sufficient proof of the handsomeixess of the Usurper’s 
face. As to his figure we can have no numismatic evidence — 
l^inewy and vigorous at all events it must have been ; but very 
possibly the Irishwoman’s gratified pride and warm native ima- 
gination influenced her flattering reminiscence when she extolled 
to Lady Dacre, as the model of symmetry, a Prince of the 
Blood who, straight or crooked, had taste enough to appreciate 
and do holnage to her own early charms^ 


Art. hi. — 1. Mein Leben und Wirhen in Ungarn in den Jahren 
1848 und 1849« Von Arthur Gorgei. Leipzig. 1852. — My 
Life and Acts in Hungary^ ^c. By A. Gorgei, From the 
German. London. 1852. 

2. Der Winter-Feldzug 1848-49 in Unyarn untcr dem Ohercom- 
mando des Feld - MarshalVs FUrsLcn zu Windisch - Griitz. 
(Nach ofliciellen Quellen.) Wien. 1851. 

3. Dej^ Feldzug in Ungarn und Siebenhiirgen in Sommer des 
Jalire 1849. 

4. Beridd uber die Kriegs-Operationen der Russischen Trnppen 
im Jahre 1849. Nach ofliciellen Quellen zusamuiengostcllt 
von II. v. N. Berlin. 1851. 

T he literary records of the late campaigns in Hungary are 
already so numerous that, before we had perused the de- 
clamatory statements of the revolutionary leaders on the one 
side and examined the ofiicial reports on the other, the contents 
of a well-filled shelf passed before our eyes. To spare our 
readers the tedium of such researches, and yet to place before 
them a connected view of the Hungarian (contest, we shall 
follow the more unpretending path of personal narrative; 
and we select the volume that heads our list as by far the 
most authentic and interesting memoir which has yet reached 
us. Arthur Gorgei was, with one exception, the most con 
spicuous personage in Hungary throughout the military opera- 
tions of 1849; and he was, without any exception, the man 
best qualified by militaiy skill, by political insiglit, and, we 
think, by integrity of purpose, to save the honour and the 
constitution of his countiy. His present situation allows him 
to speak with independence of his former comrades, and his 
9 eiise of obligation to the Imperial government has not pre- 
vented him from dealing very openly with its faults. Accoid- 
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ingly, bis book is on one hand violently assailed by the Mag^-ar 
emigration, on the other severely prohibited by the Austrian 
police. As a general history of the contest it is far from com- 
plete, probably from the absence of documentaiy and written 
evidence in the place of the author’s detention. But upon 
the whole, after an attentive comparison of this statement with 
other accounts of these events, we pve General Gorge! credrf 
for as much truth and impartiality as can be expected fromra 
man in his position. 

The other works before us, and of which we shall make con- 
siderable use, are the official narratives of the campaign drawn 
up by officers on the sftiff of the two Imperial armies, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of those governments respectively. 
They lay claim to none of the higher qualities of historical 
composition, except that first condition of all, official accuracy : 
and, though tiic Austrians complain of $ome of the Russian 
representations, we Sec no reason to question the fidelity of 
these Reports on either side. 

We learn from a French biographer that Gorge! was boim in 
January, 1818, at Topportz, an estate of his family, in the 
country of Zips, in the north of Hungary. His ancestors 
had for centuries distinguished themselves in the Imperial 
armies. He was educated at Eperies, and afterwards 7* 
the military college of Tuln, whence he entered the Hungarian 
Noble Guard at Vienna. He had been promoted within five 
years to a Lieutenancy in the Palatine Hussars : but then, hav- 
ing married a French governess whom he met at Prague, he 
suddenly resolved to quit the service, and withdrew into the 
country, to devote himself to the study of chemistry, in which 
he is said to have attained uncommon proficiency. Nothing 
certainly indicated the fier^ ambition of a soldier of fortune or 
a revolutionary chief in this apparent termination of his early 
military career. It was in the retired situation above described 
that the 30th year of his age found him : — and in the first stage 
of the disturbances of that year, 1848, the only use he made 
of his acquirements was, that he offered to superinteiid a maniH 
factory of detonators. He was in fact too obscure a peison to 
be reckoned amongst the protagonists of the revomtiona^ 
movement then fast gaining strength, and ^reatehihg tor 
throw the national ministry whidi had been hailed with 
by the liberal party a few months before. He had, 
joined tlie militia, and when the month of September 
which witnessed^ the murder of CoanI Lainliak^' and 
mencement of open war, filled the post of W 

n the £th, battalion of Hoiivedsi^anvwbith capacity' hV^aa 
, VOL. xcii. NO. CLXXxiv. 2 B employed 
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employed in the promising task of converting a National Guard 
into a regular force. Al&ough the number of these National 
Guaixls for the district of Szolnok was estimated at 5000, 
Gorge! with difficulty succeeded in the course of a month in 
bringing together 700 men under arms, and of these barely 
100, he says, were real volunteers — a statement which we quite 
'"believe, and which, if true, lends little credit to the vulgar theory 
that the agitators were mainly supported by the enthusiasm and 
military aptitude of the common people. The war was already 
raging with unparalleled ferocity between the Magyars and the 
Ratzen or Serbs on the southern frontier, and the corps of Roth 
and Jeilacliich menaced the Hungarian capital. At this time 
Gorge! was sent with his small contingent to the isle of Czepel, 
below Pesth, with orders to hinder, if jmssible, the junction of 
these commanders, but especially to prevent them from crossing 
the Danube. He had been but a few days in this situation 
when an incident occurreil which had a* decisive effect on his 
career, and leaves a very dark blot on his reputation. 

On the 29th September — ^that is, two days after the massacre of 
Count Lamberg on the bridge of Pesth — Counts Eugene and Paul 
Zichy were arrested at the outposts of Gorgei’s detachment at 
Stublweisenbuig, and brought on the following day to his head- 
quarters at Adony. The first suggestion of two staff-officers 
of the Hunyady Legion, then serving under Gorge!, was, that 
these unhappy gmiUemen should be conveyed under escort to 
Pesth, where they would in all probability have been tom to 
|k|eces by the population which had just immolated Lamberg. 
This atrocious suggestion was rejected by Gbrgei. Even 
at Adcmy, on the right bank of the Danube, they were 
jby no means safe; but by great personal exertions Gorge! 
Sttcoeeded in protecting his prisoners against the infuriated 
peasaatiy whilst he conveyed them to the isle of Csepel. All 
the boats had been removed or concealed ; and it was only by 
threatening two millers with instant death that the means of 
transport ww provided. But, though they were thus preserved 
from the fucy m the peasants^ the Zidtys bad fallen into the 
hands of no meraiful judge. The charge against them was, that 
they were the bearen of proclamations, stiU wet from the press, 
addressed by the Emperor and Kii^ to his aobjeets and troof» 
inTIiuig^, which Cbnat Eugene declared to have been packed 
up by mistake among his bimgage by has valet; and that an 
apm letter or safe conduct^ signed by Jellechidh, was found on 
tlm saam itablejDaan^s pesson. IJnen these ohaiges Eugene was 
ironvicted^ef4m»iiBdenitaadiiig«^^ the eiunmes-ctf has conutiy 
by a courteofartlal, Whose pseeeedinge are said to have been 

regolarly 



regularly conducted according to the usages and regulations of 
the Austrian army, and he was forthwith hu^g. Count Paul 
was acquitted for want of proof against him. 

Into Gorgei’s defence of this action it is needless for us to 
enter, for a more odious exercise of military power is hardly 
to be found even in the annals of this fratricidal war. At tim 
outset of a civil contest, when parties are still scarcely defined, 
and when what is treason on one day is called duty to cAie’a 
country on the next, it is not surprising that the more irresolute 
or prudent class of men should hesitate before they plunge, into 
this abyss of evils. Count Eugene Zichy was living on his own 
estate, alternately exposed to the attacks of two armies, one of 
which was that of his sovereign, the other called itself that of his 
country. He probably wavered, and sought safety between the 
two. But he had done nothing to bring him clearly within this 
severe construction of the laws of high treasoft. His execution 
was a judicial murder, and the more deliberate Gorgei makes it 
out to have been, the worse the case appears. At any rate, 
being, as he then was, within a few hours’ ride of head-quarters, it 
was quite unnecessary for the major of an irregular company to 
take upon himself this terrible responsibility, and the precipi- 
tation with which the whole affair was conducted warrants the 
worst suspicions. The execution of Count Zichy, however, pfo- 
duced two most important results. It induced a multitu^ of 
wavering members of the Hungarian aristocracy to join the ranks 
of the insurgents, for it seemed less dangerous to take up arms than 
to retain a neutral position : — it was this terrible example fiiat first 
dn)ve many to a course which allowed of no retreat. It likewise 
pointed out the young Honved Major to the notice of Kossuth 
and the extreme party, as a man upon whom no light scrupltes 
were likely to have much influence. They probably took him 
for a more reckless revolutionist than he afterwards proved ; and 
we are bound to add, that we know of no action in his career so 
discreditable as the first. No doubt, it was this guilty transac- 
tion which recommended him to Kossuth, as it might be sup- 
posed to make him a desperate man ; and if not already, be was 
tmon afterwards acknowledged to be an able one; for ys'dkiMbl 
assistance brought the operatioiis of Moriz Perctel’scoips against 
Roth and Jellachich to a speedy and successful tirmhiati^^:^ 
^ite of the blunders and resentment of Perezel himself ^ 

These facts had their due weight in Pestb^ qrhere it was (hit 

that the wm had been begun in eainestwilhoutany of the 
ebndtteUng it} and acccdingly the Coaumttee of l>efeiiea, aasa- 
nsoaed <^%ei to the capital^ wbqi^^ be #as despat^Md^jMt dm 
main body of the aimy, then <x>mi|uaaided Geid^ 
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the I^itha, which forms the extreme frontier of th^ kingdom on 
tUle side of Vienna. The pbsitidn of this army at that moment 
was of essential importance to the fate of Austria herself; 
for it was on the 13th October, just seven days after the 
murder of Latour in Vienna, that Gorgei was ordered to the 
command of the vanguard which already had its outposts beyond 
the Hungarian territory. The advance, of the Hungarian army 
to the relief of the capital, which was then in the power of the 
revolutionary Aula, with their gang of armed students and 
navvies, though Prince Windischgratz still threatened it from 
the south-west, was confidently anticipated by the leaders 
of the Viennese revolt But, on the other hand, M6ga himself 
was at heart much more an Austrian general than a rebel 
chief, and the whole moderate party in his camp were bent 
on defending t|}e Hungarian territoiy against the menacing 
Croatians, and averse to any offensive measures as regarded 
the capital of the Empire or the Imperial forces beyond the 
Leitha. For about a fortnight the attitude of M6ga’s corps 
remained undecided ; but on the arrival of Kossuth at head- 
quarters-followed, it was said, by a reinforcement of 12,000 
men — a council of war was held, to which Gorgei was sum- 
_moned; and for the first time he confronted, in a very cha- 
racteristic manner, the ultra-revolutionary influence of the 
leaders of this rebellion. Kossuth opened the deliberation by 
a passionate appeal in favour of the besieged democracy of 
Vienna, whose cause he at once and completely identified with 
that of his own country, and represented that his own heroic 
reinforceUients were burning to cross the frontier and fly to the 
relief of their friends. To these appeals the council yielded a 
tiniid assent. Gbrgci alone opposed the practical views of a 
soldier to the dreams of a demagogue, and pointed out with 
force the uttel: inability of the National Gna^s and Honveds, 
of wbdtn the Hndgarian army was then composed, to assume the 
offeii^ive kt all. 

* Kossuth, was evidently, displeased with my declaration, and put to 
me the question: How logh did I estimate the entlpn^m yrhiich his 
address would call , forth ai^ppg the troops ? — ^^In the camp, and inpe- 
diately.^r the address, ,yeiy high; but after the ^dunuice of 'hard- 
ships, and, in presence of enemy, veir low."~*VTheo think,’' 
he asked irritated, \Mbat we shall not brlnj^ Ipiek a ^ 

of bur army For the safety of the Jf^Wonal Guards ihd the 
Volunteieri, I repliM, aftuBI^lesi' is toHWe’h soAeientgda- 

rsntee ; bqt tftiif ftir jg<^ ttdops M pCiuess might bef mined by 
it, and with fheflt lidtkib m po fMMngly need fot triilnUg 

a Useful army.’^ and Acts, vol. i. p. 75. 


Tliis 
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This conference, however, did not prevent M. Kossuth from 
summoning Prince Windisehgrats to raise the blockade of 
Vienna and to disarm Jellachich and bis corps. One of the 
trumpets sent with this message was detained, and as the 28th 
October had now arrived, when the attack was made on the 
city, the Hungarians advanced, and fought on the 30th the 
ludicrous and disgraceful battle of Schwechat. Their General- 
in-chief committed a series of blunders, and, after a very short 
cannonade, of the 5000 National Guards and Volunteers whose 
valour, heated by M. Kossuth’s eloquence, was to have rescued 
Vienna and saved their country at a blow, not a single man 
remained, 

* I thought I should have sunk to the earth for shame/ says Gdrgei, 

* at the unspeakable cowardice of my countrymen, and Wished that a 
ball would strike me from my horse I Of my once numerous suite, 
only my younger brother and a first-lieutenant of hussars kept near me 
in the moment of daqger. The whole of our forces from Schwechat 
to Mannsworth were swept away. The other brigades were said- 
incredible as it may seem — to have taken to their heels before mine. 
Like a scared flock, the main body of the army was seen rushing in 
disorder to the Fischa for safety; and nothing saved it from utter 
destruction but the forbearance of the enemy, who did not pursue/ 

Gorge! followed Kossuth to Presburg, where he found the 
Dictator in bed, sorely depressed by this commencement of ffie* 
war, for all his speechifying had not stopped a single P^y of 
fugitives. The state of affairs admitted of no delay,, for General 
Simunich, heading a detachment of Imperial troops, had already 
penetrated as far as Tyrnau in the north ; Windischgmtz 
would obviously soon be in a condition to follow up bis vic- 
tory at Schwechat ; the south was invaded or menaced by the 
Croatians; Transylvania was still held by the Austrian farces; 
and all systematic defence was wanting. Under these circum- 
stances the command of the defeated army was pressed by 
Kossuth upon several oflScers of higher standing than Goigei— 
but then, they all declining it, upon him ; and he accepted 
Bern, who had just escaped from Vienna in some marvellous way 
— it is said, in a coffin — ^was despatched to Transylvania^. Where 
his brilliant successes afforded ' some palliation of the choice^f 
a Polish adventurer for such a command; Guyon, whom Gikmei 
du1)s a Count, but in truth a mere Irish soldier of fortune,:^; Wii 
despatched aminst Simunich ; and it was therefore 
urgent that the central military forces of Hungary shoi^ ;!te 
under tb^ command of a Hm^nan. But the arin^ .'i^^J^e 
Dilmabe» it was called, amounted to little 
l^UOOine% of^wbmu part were desponding end 
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affected; and in the month* of December 1843 the affairs of 
seemed to have assumed a hopeless aspect. Two events, 
contnbuted to alter this state of things :^first, the abdication of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, followed by the accession of his nephew 
~>wbich was represented to the Magyars, and especially to the 
regular troops who had deserted from the service of the Crown 
without clearly knowing what they were doing, as a deposition of 
their lawful sovereign ; and secondly, the vacillation of Prince 
Windischgratz, who might at that instant have either crushed* the 
rebellion by a rapid advance or effectually disconcerted it by 
negotiation, 

Kossuth and the Committee of Defence continued to talk of 
buryii^ ^emselves under the walls of Buda, or of staking the 
fate of their country on a general- action at Kaab. They even 
pmsuaded Gorgei (who luitd so little local knowledge of the 
country that he was unacquainted with the high road from Pesth 
to Vienna) that there was a tremendous dof^e^a Magyar Ther-- 
mo]^li)e^«- 7 on the Fleischhaucr road, through which he would 
hardly be able to find a passage for his own safety, and where 
the tide of advancing war would easily be stemmed. On arriv- 
ing at the spot it was found to be wholly undefended and inde- 
fensible. After a skirmish at Raab, the retreat of the Hungarian 
forces rapidly continued, and — though the plan proposed by 
iSorgei for concentrating the defence of the country behind the 
Theiss had been contemptuously rejected by Kossuth a few 
weeks before — on the 30th December Gorgei learned that the 
gDvemment was about to retire to Debreezin, leaving him to 
figkta battle at Ofen — itith the Danube in his rear — or, if he 
pi^erred it, to convey his army to the left bank, where the foiv 
tress of Gomom offered him a secure position, and might have 
tim* effect of diverti;ng the enemy from his march on Debreezin. 
In puiwance of these injunctions Gorgei passed the Danube 
at Waitzen on the 4th and 5th of January: the Austrians crossed 
the nver on the same day at Pesth upon the ice, which waa 
sufficiently thick to support even their artillery . Gorgei says: 

' The Hungarian armed rising — ^although originally stirred upl^ihe 
insligatioD of the natioiialities agaimt each other syetematically Jptro- 
duced from Vienna, and diametrically opposed to the radbation of the 
idea of a cdlecttva Aastrian unity — was nevertheless^ purely 
cbical-ooBStitutional: and, herein lay its strength; for it was tolthia 
circumstasice alone that it.ow^ the co*operation of the regular troops. 
In 1848 the agitatimis in favour of the armii^ succeeded oply when 
thej were attempted ijn the nanie oft^ X3ng. 

^ A proof of l&is are the gpeat diffimittlefii^ that haiFtb tie surmounted, 
when it was eontradietfoii to the prc^lamaiions dispersed 

io great humbere ijrihe amHorised or agente of the re-ae^ 

tionary 
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tionar^ j/exkjj aod furnished with the Eing^a^ignaUir&r-to procure for^ 
the Festh governmenti aH legitimate as it> wes^ an active support m 
the country. . A proof of this is the being obliged to paralyse the effect 
of those re-actionery proclamations by others, drawn up,with.a contrary 
intent, and Ukeioue in the King^s nameJ 

In consequence of these views^ he proceeds, the following 
Declaration was made : — 

^ 1. The corps d’arm^e of ^ upper Danube remains iaithfiil to its 
oath, to fight resolutely gainst every external enemy for the niaiA- 
tenance of the constitution of the kingdom of Hungary sanctionefl 
by King Ferdinand V. . . ^ 

2. With the same resolution, the corps d’armee will oppose itself to all 

those who may attempt to overthrow the constitutional monarchy 
by untimely republican intrigues in the intenor of the country. 

3. As a natural consequence of the right understanding of Consti-* 

tutional monarchy — a form of government for the maintemme^^f 
M^hich the corps d*arm^ is determined to contend to the last— ^ 
it can only and exclusively obey orders forwarded \o it in the^' 
form prescribed by law through the respcmsible royal Hungarian 
minister of war, or through his representative appointed by him** 
self (at present General Vetter). 

4. The corps d*armee, mindful of the oath taken to the constitution 

of Hungary, and mindful of its own honour, having remained 
perfectly conscious of what it has to do and is determined to dq^ 
declares, finally, that it will adhere to the result of any convention 
made with the enemy, only ifMt guarantees on the one hand the 
integrity of the constitution of Hungary, to whi^h the corps 
d’arinee has sworn, and on the other, if it is not inimical to the 
military honour of the corps d’ariuce itself.’ 

To this Gfirgei appended his own ifignaturc ; and he now 
ackls : — 

‘ Neither within nor without my corps d’armee, fo my^ knowledge, 
was any voice publicly heard against this proclamation. The old 
soldiers regained their confidence in me and in the cause wfaioh^F 
represented, and ceased to waver.’-^i&, pp. 16^. 

The^ terms of this Declaration distinctly express the opinion* 
of one of the two parties then in arms against die Austtibw 
Gh>vemment; The conflicting principles and objects of these 
two parties appear to ns to convey a simple and correct notiiifit ' 
of the whole contest; their dissensions pervaded the entire hUtpty 
of the rebellion, and filially h)cou^t about its total fsilute. Thtf 
moderate section of the liberal ^mrty in Hungary held that the 
fundamental rights of their ancient constitution were in daii^i|r « 
that the Giurt had behaved to ^em with; duplicity, atid^n^ 
instigete^ Cmatiaiii resistance to their Wthorky paii^. 
tlra terhul^tieoiidiiict of the Ket was to he made e ifer 

aWxhlag ad Hnii|;a^ iiiitor^lho empara nl; 

by 
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by the annihilation of all that was independent in its institu- 
tions. These opinions were strengthened by the accession of a 
yoiing Prince who bad not taken the Coronation oath, and was 
therefore bound by no direct ties to respect the Hungarian 
Constitution ; and sulmquently by the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution of the iih March, 1849) which avowedly placed the 
Kingdom under the same feurmof representative government 
which was then conceded to the Empi||^. But, notwithstanding 
these apprehensions, this party never desired, or thouglit it 
possible to obtain, from Austria anything more than a fair 
recognition of their ancient constitutional liberties ; they never 
contested, the validity of the Pragmatic Sanction or the rights 
of the House of Hapsburg, and they professed to expect no 
more from entire success, if the fortune of war had been in 
their favour, than a treaty of peace between the Sovereign 
and bis revolted subjects, based like the treaty of Ssathmar 
which ternunated the great Hungarian rebellion of 1713, on 
these legitimate principles. Such was the spirit of Gorgei’s 
Declaration on behalf of the regular troops which had gone over 
to the national cause, and of what, throughout the war, was 
termed the peace party. But it must be added, that the persons 
who held these opinions were made throughout the struggle the 
dunes and the tools of their most dangerous enemies. For to 
^ese views the whole policy* of M. Kossuth was bitterly 
opposed. He had from the first eagerly plunged his adherents 
into those crimes of the revolution which were most calculated 
to close the door against all negotiation. He continually acted, 
as he had done at Schd^eebat, upon an enthusiastic notion of 
popular omnipotence, which invariably collapsed in the presence 
of regular militory operations. He even thwarted the operations 
of the Hungarian generals if they were not consonant to bis own 
sinister purposes. Knowing that he was himself the chief obstacle 
to any arrangement which might have terminated the war without 
foreign intervention^ and have rescued bis country fnim the cataa* 
trophe that awaited her, he nevertheless retained the dictatorship 
to the last moment possible— when, even bis audacity failing, he 
saved his life hy flight To cut p/F all retreat from bis followers in 
the path on which be conducted them, he, succeeded by the 

str^gest ihisrepi:eientati^^ apd.by his .unparalleled popular in^ 
fluence, ip inducing fl&e^lDiet at Dehrecaip to votathe deposition 
of therei^ing fam^jr, imd nomiupAj tQ convert one of the least 
civilizj^ tmt^ mpst ai^ijlQepitc states of Europe 

into a demo^t^e jRem fiiQ|t»,<|f these two parties had 

before it an Qlg^t wbieh by men of honour, 

an4 believe^Jll^ reason: 

and 
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and — though the passions which the contest roused and the 
excesses to which it led, Were Confounded ^th those pf the 
revolutionary party-^tbere wais no time at which they would not 
have gladly laid down their arms in exchange for a recognition 
of their ancient rights. Had Prince WiucUschgmtz taken 
advantage of this palpable distinction at the very outset of the 
campaign, there is little, doubt that he might then in Der 
cember, 1848, have obtaiied from the regular army a submiih 
sion scarcely less complete, and far ihore honourable to Austria^ 
than that of Vilagos — and if the regular troops had been brought 
back to their duty the rest of the campaign would not have 
lasted a week. But Windischgratz neither treated With those, 
who would have treated, nor crushed those who would have 
resisted ; and, whilst he discouraged the former by an obduracy 
which drove them to desperation, he gave the latter all the 
benefit of protracted delay — which enabled them in the spring 
to take the field in a y^ry different condition, and in the month 
of April to drive his army out of the country. 

It may here be of some interest to inquire what were the 
relative forces of the belligerent parties at the outset of this 
war. The deplorable civil contest, which bad detained the Im- 
perial commanders for several weeks before the walls of Vienna, 
was no sooner terminated than it became necessary to equip air*' 
army, still deficient in everything, for a winter campaign. All the 
available resources of the Empire had been despatched to Italy 
by the Minister of War, Latour, in the course of the preceding 
summer as fast as they could be collected. The corps still remain- 
ing north of the Alps were in a state of destitution. The artilleiy 
of Jellachich’s division consisted chiefly of 3-pounders^ which bad 
to be exchanged for 6-pounders, and the want of horses and men 
for the guns was supplied as well as it could be from the cavalry 
and the line. The ammunition bad been exhausted by the opera- 
tions before Vienna ; even the ^arsenals of the capital had been 
plundered by the mob, and a great portion of the arms they con- 
tained were destroyed. It is a' peculiar characteristic of the wars 
which Austria had to iustiiin in several of her provinces during 
the revolntion, that she was not only deprived of an immense 
ainomat of troops and maUrid on which she had relied, but thbse^ . 
very resources were turned 'agcuiist herself. In the summer, ' 
of 1848 there were in Hus^^ify and Transylvedia 26 baj^ , 
talions of infancy and 59 sqmUlx^ Of 'hussai^ amount!^ Ito 
41,769 men and 9198hones^ aid i^pidstiujg' df lomie 'of the j^^tj 
troops in the Imperial Itervioe. Ihb whbjte/ of this force 
the insurrection^^ and formed the nuefeds bfth^ 
in all its important operations!'^ Ob'tbeTHh of Jdy ieVy of 
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266^000 nmn bad been decreed hy tbe> Diet; and tbe fbnnation^ 
of JRotm^ed corps had been conduct with extreme activity; but 
without the large and well«disciplined body of regular troops 
which went over; it ia highly improbaUe^ that the violent 
pmty could have maintained its ground for a single months 
At the outbreak of ^the revolution' 2408 pieces of ordnance fell 
into the hands of the Gimmittee of National Defence, 672 of 
which were field-pieces fit for serviee. The dth regiment of 
artillery, then quartered in Pesth, joined the insurgents and 
supplM men qualified to take the command of the guns ; and 
thia became tbe most popular branch of the service with tbe 
studenb and foreign adventurers who flocked to the country. 
Throughout the war it may be remarked that the artillery 
played a prominent part. Without the support of guns it was 
sometimes impossible to get the Honveds to march at all,* 
though when once in motion they frequently left tlieir pro- 
tectors behind them ; and the extremely sfnall loss of life which 
appears by the returns, even after the most severe actions 
that were fought, is mainly to be attributed to the fact that 
these actions were often no more than a long and not very 
destructive cannonade directed against the batteries rather than 
against the infantry of the enemy. For instance at Kapohia, 
•■^ere 19^,000 men were engaged on the part of the Crown and 
double the number on the other side, the whole loss of the 
Imperialists in a two days’ conflict was 56 men killed and 248 
wounded : — at Temesvar, again, one of the great actions that 
terminated the war, the total loss of Austrians and Russians in 
killed and wounded was 11 ofliceiB and 197 men. 

T%e entire amount of the Austrian forces at the commence^ 
meDi of the offensive operations in December, 1848, was 49^118 
infimtiy, 7236 cavalry, and 258 gum: but liiis includes the 
corps under Simunich, and the detachments in Austrian Silesia 
anod Galicia, where about 7000 men were preparing, to act under 
the abbs tommand of General Schlick. Prince WincHschgrilta 
Idmself took the field with about 37,000 foot; 6200 horses, 
and 216 gum^ To thia army the Ms^yar army of the Upper 
Damribe, under Gihgei,' appears to have opposed aboOt 28,000 
nnm and 70 or 86 guns ; —but on these particumm General Gdrgei 
liimsrif presenres throughout his book an nnaeeeuitUdble silence, 
and we are driven to lake these numbers^ from tbe fetums 
(d the Austrian staff, who weiw defietent in neomate iiifiirniation 
as to the^frwces* really opposed to 
Tba.amiyv eemmandlsddy Pi&m Wltldiloi^i[s^ B$nnf 

CkuatlB; emmtMced its oflbihdvu 28fdBeieesoh« 

Htnr;> Skiimiahes weA*fm|^iirm!^^ 
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and B^bolnai bui the* main body of^ 6drgei'0 oovpa irw driven 
back, and found no position tvbieh' it could defei^^ against the 
superior force of the Ii^periatisison the right bank oftihe Danube. 
Oien • and Pesth were evacnated without resistance on tbedth 
January by the Kossuth party ; Prince Windisckgrata occupied 
the capital ; the Magyar government was precipitatelytransferred 
to Debreczin, behind the line of the Theiss; and the army of tlte!' 
Upper Danube, not' being ifole to retire by the same direct Une^ 
fell back on the north to stop the march of Schlick’s division-^ 
which was advancing from the Galician frontier, and would 
shortly have reached the place of retreat chosen by the* 
Magyar government The country lying beyond the Theiss< and 
to the north of the Maros is for many reasons the strongest posi*- 
tion in Hungary. These rivers are broad, sluggish, and deep. 
The Theiss flows between a vast expanse of marshy banks, inso-^ 
much that there are only six places between the mountains and 
the Danube where it can be crossed at all, and of these only 
two are in Upper Hungary. But as the whole army had not 
been thrown behind the Theiss when Gorge! first made that 
proposal, but had been left, on the contrary, to mako^a useless^ 
demonstration on the road to Pesth, it became a task of- gyeat 
difiiculty to convey the main body of the Magj^ar troops firoin^ 
Waitzen to the reserves at Debreczin. The direct road waa^ 
entirely closed and possessed by Windischgiata. 

The principal scene of active war was therefore now transported 
to the mountainous tract between the valleys of theUrran, theVYaag^ 
and the Neutra, extending to the mining towns of Schemnits ai^' 
Kremnitz, and along the spurs of the Carpathian mounthuis. ^ It 
was on this point that the Austrian forces north of the Danube, 
forming the four detachments of Generals Simuniefa, Csdrick,. 
Goetz, and Sehlick — were to converge, for the purpose of crushing 
the chief military strength of the insurrection before the Impe<^ 
rialists attempted to pursue the enemy beyond the Theiss/ 
This part of the campaign may be said to have opened on thao^ 
lltfar January, 1849; In the rigorous climate of Hungary thme 
mountain valleys were either encumbered with snow <nr rendered 
still more impassable by sudden diawv. The roads — ^if that terns 
can be applied tothewretefaedtecks by which communications ane*' 
stiUeaniod o» in Hungary — were few in number, and in no deg^iedt 
adapted^ to the transport of artillery. But it must be allowed 
in^spite ef all natural knpedimeiitSy Gdigei manoeuvted 
these defiles with consummate deeteritr=--Hmiwitk^ tMlM 

successive defeats of his owit corjwi atlrodSuesf ofGuyo^ 
sion aeWltidichaohl^ and de* oiwm pa td m ef seiidmwimiidiig 
towns by dbadMIi^aii forces^ ^8o hlardlyiiideed: wae^ 
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army pressed in this retreat, that, in order to make its way 
from Kreinnitz to Neusohl, it was found necessary to follow a 
steep mountain-track over the highest ridge of the chain, which 
is only passable in winter by taking the light sledges of the 
country to pieces. In one part this track is carried through a 
cleft in the rock, forming a sort of miniature tunnel. Yet even 
through this passage, part of which had fallen in, Gorgei con- 
trived with infinite la^ur to convey his artillery and his troops, 
followed by Aulich’s division. He succeeded, therefore, in con- 
centrating the army once more at Neusohl, where he received 
orders to continue his retreat upon the Upper Theiss. It was, 
indeed, by no means certain that the Austrian forces, which 
were now handled with gi*eat ability by Lieutenant Field-Marshal 
Schlick, w’ould not intercept the line of march. But Gorgei W’as 
resolved, if necessary, to penetrate as far north as the county of 
Zips ; and as he had placed the corps of Schlick, which was 
inferior in numbers, between the divisien of General Klapka 
and his own, he was still able to retire with advantage, and 
sometimes to assume the offensive with effect. At this crisis 
in the Mtfir Prince Windischgratz made a private appeal to 
Gorgei to lay down his arms, with the promise of a free pardon ; 
but the Magyar General dismissed the emissary in the presence 
of his officers with a copy of his Waitzen proclamation. He 
remarks, however, at the same time, that the prevailing spirit' 
of the population, which had been indifferent to the national 
cause between the frontier and Buda, turned out to be positively 
adverse to it in the northern counties. 

At Branyiszko, on the 5th of February, Guyon succeeded in 
€K>mpelling Schlick’s column of about 10,000 men to evacuate 
its position and retreat upon Eperies. This fortunate stroke 
turned the aspect of affairs. The army of the Upper Danube 
pursued Schlick, who seemed resolved to fall back upon 
Gotz’s brigade; and although it was anticipated that he would 
fight a general action before Kaschau, even that place was 
evacuated without a blow. This circumstance once more 
placed Gorgei in communication with flic Upper Theiss, and with 
the reinforcements which awaited him there. , The junction of 
his troops with those of Klapka might also have been completed. 
But at this critical point in the war — when, after great difficulties 
had been surmounted, success seemed for the first time to shine 
upon the Hungarian revolt — a sudden resolution of the Committee 
of Defence, or rather of Kossuth, changed anew and very essen- 
tially the whole projects of the army. 

*On the ojf February despatches reached head-quarters 
jContaining an entirely new arrangement of the whole Magyar 
^ forces 
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forces by the Minister of War, and the nomination of the Polish 
General Demhinski to the chief command of the troops. The 
introduction of these Polish officers to places of high military 
trust was one of the greatest blunders committed by the revolu- 
tionary government. It was irritating and insulting to the 
Magyar army ; it confounded the proper object of the war with 
the ulterior views of a Polish insurrection ; and at length it 
served as a very plausible pretext for the interference of Russia. 
These evils cannot have escaped the penetration of Kossuth ; 
but ho probably employed this expedient as a means of con- 
trolling the army, where a very different spirit prevailed frohi 
that of the Rump Diet of Debreezin, and of counteracting 
the influence of Gorgei, who was still attached to the consti- 
tutional cause, and in whom Kossuth, conscious of his own 
want of military talent, always saw a rival and an antagonist. 
Gorgei had a foreigner placed over his head as soon as he had 
extricated the army from the difficulties In which it was 
placed, and he clearly understood that the object was to punish 
him for the monarchical spirit of his Waitzen proclamation. 
Dembinski, as a mere soldier of fortune, was noiP^ likely to 
oppose any check to the republican schemes of Kossuth ; and 
his connexion with the secret Polish societies all over Europe 
made him the fitter champion of schemes of universal revolution. 
The appointment was received by the army with dissatisfaction, 
and if (jorgei had thrown up the command of his troops, or 
given any signal of disaffection, the consequences would pro- 
bably have been fatal to the government. He resolved, however, 
to remain with the soldiery, and to set them the example of 
submission to the superior authority of Dembinski, and pub- 
lished an order of the day to that effect. The events of the 
next fortnight showed that in temper, in knowledge of the 
country, and in the opinion of the army, the Pole was grossly 
unqualified for the function he had undertaken, though he had 
the good fortune to be oppo^d to a worse general than himseif 
in the person of Prince Vt^ndlSchgratz. 

Dembinski, having now in his rear the considerable rein- 
forcements which had been collected and organized behind the 
Theiss during the w^inter, and having recalled the troops fighti^ 
in Southern Hungary, under Vecsey and Damjanics, behind 
line of the Maros, found himself in a condition to assume the offen- 
sive. The 1st and 7th corps d’armee, under Klabka and' 0^i%ei 
respectively, were ordered to follow the high roaqi towards 
and a concentration of tlie divisions under 'Aiilicb and DbmjSi^ 
was to be effected a^ Gyongyos. Whilst these bperationi^era in 
progress, and Witidikdigratz was slowly falling back oti capi- 

tal, 
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tal, Dembinski and his staff were surprised at Eriau one afternoon 
bj the sound of distant artillery in the direction of Verpelet, and the 
general-in-chief was compelled to start in a peasant’s waggon for 
the scene of action. In fact^ the most considerable battle since 
the opening of the campaign was already begun on the plains of 
Kapolna, and begun before the intended concentration had taken 
place. This action, which commenced on the 26th of February, 
and lasted till nightfall with no decisive result, was resumed on 
the morrow and won by the Austrians, chiefly through the 
masterly and intrepid movements of General Schlick, who dis- 
played in all these operations first-rate military talents which 
surprised those who had only known him as a lounger in the cafes 
and coulisses of Vienna. Dembinski made no attempt to renew 
the action, but after a severe skirmish on his rear at Poroszlo he 
fell back across the Theiss on the 2nd and 3rd of March. Th(' 
orders of the commander-in-chief to recross the Theiss were 
so ill received by the division of Klapka and that of Gbrgei, 
that the authority of Dembinski was at an end, and Szemere, as 
Commissioner of the Government, was compelled to suspend him. 
Thus tewninated the first brief and discreditable command of 
Dembinski, which, however, did not prevent him from being 
further employed at the most momentous period of the struggle ; 
but fortunately for the Magj*ar army, the Austrian forces had 
been too much shaken by the conflict at Kapolna to take advan- 
tage of their success ; and as the whole bearing of the Hungarian 
troops was by this time much improved, their retreat was con- 
ducted with order and defended with gallantry. The chief com- 
mand was given for a short time to Vetter, whose ability was 
incontestable, but upon his falling ill it was again restored to 
Csbrgei. These measures, however, were not effected without 
fresh evidence of ill feeling between almost all the rival generals, 
which throws an air of vu%ar jealousy over their account of the 
transactions, and in fact contributed largely to the ruin of their 
cause. 

The moment Was one of suprenft imimrtance to Uie Hungariiins. 
The main force of J;he insurrection, mnounting to 42,000 men, 
with 140 guns, was cqpcentrated in an excellent. position on the 
Theiss. The recent successes of Bern in Tranaylvania, and of 
Damjanics at Szolnok, had removed all cause apprehension 
from the left flank and rear. The reinforcements and materiel 
of the army were collected on the left bank of the Theiss, which 
the enmiy had not been able to cross ; and Vetter, who was an 
able tactician, pmposed.a regular' plan of ‘iterations for opening 
the road tOiilm capital. Mor wse the^^TOlitical eoiQuncture less 
isqportant. . At u^ intenriew which took phee between Gfiigei 
u-i and 
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and Koisuth ia the beginning of March, the general had stroi^ly 
expressed to the dictator that they should gain all that was worth 
fighting for if they could secure the conatitution of 1348, even 
though the departments of finance and war should be dependeirt on 
the cabinet of Vienna. Kossuth replied in his grandiloquent lan- 
guage, that the freedom of Hungary would never be s^e unless 
that of Poland was also secured, and that the subversion of the 
freedom of Hungary would extinguish that of Europe. But 
whether ch: not it was expedient to negotiate, as Gorge! pro- 
posed, on the basis of the Hungarian constitution, witbm a 
few days that path was closed. The Austrian cabinet , by pro- 
mulgating the constitution of the 4th of March for the whole 
empire, expressed their determination to recogniae none of the 
ancient provincial rights and liberties of the realm ; and the 
relations wliich had existed under the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1720 between Hungary and the House of Hapsburg, were 
henceforth to be abibgated by conditions dictated by the con- 
quering to the conquered party. Those conditions were, on the 
side of the empire, annexation and union; on that of the 
Magyars independence. Kossuth probably hailed thisiDCCurrence 
with satisfaction, since it gave him a pretext for carrying his own 
views to the op]K>sitc extreme, in the decisive fashion soon to be 
noticc<l. 

In the interval between the 4th of March and the 14th of April 
the military prospects of the insurrection had, as we have seen, 
greatly improved. On the 2nd of April Gorgei’s division en- 
countered and defeated that of Schlick at Hatvdn, and from that 
moment a career of success appeared ti> open to the Hungarian 
forces. A clear idea of the nature of these operations may be 
formed by drawing a straight line from east to west, that is, from 
Tisza Fured, the point at which the principal north-east road 
crosses the Theiss, to Waitzen, the point at which the Danube 
makes its great bend southwards. On this parallel all the 
actions of the month of April, 1 849, were fought. The whole 
distance from the Theiss to the Danube at this point is under 
120 miles. Pesth itself remained on the Uft flank of the Hun- 
garian army, but it was necessarily evacuated by the Imperialists 
as soon as it was turned, and Wmtzen was justly regarded aa a 
position of far greater strategic importance, especially as dt 
opened the road to Comom, whilst Pesth still lay xmdmr 
the guns of Buda. The success at Hatvdn on the Snd ^of 
April was followed by that of Isasseg on ibe 6th:<^-w stiSl 
more brilliant vicU»y, won by the gallanUy of Goigei, Dte- 
janics, and Aulicb. The smt where this importisal %atde 
was fought is wifliin five mues of the capital, but 
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gt&tz was in error when he conceived that Gorgei’s first object 
"Was to re-enter the city ; the Austrians, however, retreated on 
•'Pesth, when they ought at all hazards to have covered the 
toad to Waitzen with the bulk of their forces. Hut whilst the 
army was rapidly pursuing a retreating foe, Kossuth obtained 
from the Diet at Debreezin, by the artifices to which he was 
accustomed to resort, the fatal and extravagant decree of the 
14th of April, which deposed the House of Hapsburg and 
converted the defence of the constitutional rights of Hungary 
into an indefinite struggle for the wild and unattainable objects 
of social and political revolution. His intentions on this subject 
had beeti made known to Gorgei about a week before, and we 
shall leave him to relate in his own language the manner in 
which they were received. 

‘ In the course of the 1th of April, a few hours after our entry, 
Kossuth also, with his attendants, arrived at Gddollo. He appeared 
satisfied with the services of the army, and spdke much and well of the 
eternal thanks of the nation. After a while lie desired to converse with 
me alone in his chamber. On this occasion I obtained the first indica- 
tions of the leading tendency of his politics. 

Now/* said he, the time is come to answer the Imperial constitu- 
tion of the 4th of March by the separation of Ilungai*}' from Austria. 
The patience of the nation” — he continued — “ was exhausted ; if it 
would show itself at all worthy of liberty, it must not only not tolerate 
the unreasonable assumption of die Imperial constitution, but it must 
moreover exact heavy reprisals. The peoples of Europe would judge 
of the wortli of the Hungarian nation according to the answer it 
should give to that constitution. Their sympathies would depend 
upon that judgment. England, France, Italy, Turkey, even all 
Germany itself, not excepting Austria's own hereditary states, were 
waiting only till Hungary should proclaim itself an independent state, 
to impart to it their material aid, and that the more abundantly, as 
they had hitherto been sparing of it. The sore-tried, oppressed sister 
nation of the Poles would speedily follow the example of Hungary, and 
united with it would find a powerful ally, both for defence and ofieiice, 
in the Porte, whose interests had so often suffered from the policy of 
Austria and Kussia. With the freedom of Hungary the fr^om of 
Europe would fall ; with Hungary's triumph there would be as many 
successful risings against hated tyranny as there were oppressed peoples* 
in Europe. Our victory is certain” — were nearly the woras in which be 
continu^— but we can do much more tliao for ourselves alone ; we can 
and must fight and conquer for the freedom of all who wish us the 
victory. Our word, however, must precede the d^f our cry of victory 
the assured victory itself, and announce its redeeming approach to all 
enslaved peoples, that t^ey may be^w^atchfal and prepared, tliat |^ey 
may not stupidj|j|r ^le^ a^ay the. iiiqnient|i destined for their salvation, 
and so afford tj^e for our common, ^eueiuies again to recover, to 
^emble and lengthen themselves aiiewl We cannot be silent now 

that 
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that the Imperial constitution has denied our very existence. Our 
silence would be half a recognition of these acts, and all our victories 
would be fruitless ! We must therefore declare oursdves I Bu^ a 
declaration such as I should wish would raise the self-eatem of the 
nation, would at once destroy all the bridges behind the still undecided 
and wavering parties within and without the Diet, would by the prox- 
imity and importance of a common object force into the background 
mere party interests, and would thus iacilitate and hasten the sUre 
victory.’* 

“ All this is not quite clear to me,” was nearly my answer. 
Words will not make Hungary free ; de^s can alone do that. And 
no arm out of Hungary will execute those deeds ; but rather armies 
will be raised to prevent their execution. Yet, granted that Hungary 
of itself were strong enough at the present moment to dissociate itsslf 
from Austria, would it not be too weak to maintain itself as an. inde- 
pendent state in a neighbourhood in which the Porte, in spited of a 
much more favourable position, has already been reduced to an exist- 
ence by sufferance only^ We have lately beaten the enemy repeatedly 
— that is undeniable. But we have accomplished this only with the 
utmost exertion of our powers The consciousness that our cause was 
just has enabled us to effect this. The separation of Hungary from 
Austria would no longer be a just cause ; the struggle for this woiitd 
not be a struggle foTj but against the law ; not a struggle for self- 
defence, but an attack on the existence of the unit^ Austrian 
monarchy. And while we should hereby mortally wound innumerable 
ancient interests and sympathies ; while we should hereby conjure up 
against our own country ail the unhappy consequences of a revolution 
uncalled for by any circumstances ; while we should hereby force the 
old troops, the very kernel of our army, to violate their oath, and thus 
morally shake them— we should find ourselves weaker day, by day; 
while at the same time in every neighbouring state a natural ally 
of our opponents would arise against us, the disturbers of the 
balance of power in Europe. ^ We cannot put up with the Toi- 
perial constitution in silence M Granted! but is what we have Just 
done * putting up with it in silence?’ Could we have answered the 
Imperial constitution of the 4th of March more strikingly than we have 
done ? 1 cannot decide wliat, or how much, is advantageous to the 
people of Europe ; but that to the people of Hungary the smallest 
victory on tlie battle-field brings more profit and honour than the mot^ 
arrogant declaration, I see clearly enough ; and 1 once more repeat^ 
that battles won for the legitimate King Ferdinand V. and the consd- 
tution sanctioned by him are the best answer that Hungary can give 
to the chimeras of the Austrian ministers.” 

^ Kossuth inquired doubtingly whether I really believed that the bid 
troops had ever thought seriously of Ferdinand V. and the constitution of 
the year 1848. “ Of what else should they have thought,” I exclaln^, 
when, immediately after the evacuation of the capital, detmnined (^^a 
voluntary departure to the enemy’s camp, the oniy means that remained 
to retain them for the Hungarian cause — which b principally indebted 
VOL. ZCXI. NO. CLXXXIV. 2 C tO 
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ta them for its success hitherto-^ivas my proclamation of Waitzen ? 
What was the real significatioii of that demonstration which my corps 
witiiout my participation or knowledge, proposed to make 
against General Dembinski, in Kascbhu, but their anxiety lest in me 
they should lose a commander who respected their military oath ? I 
have shared prosperity and adversity with these troops. 1 know their 
feelings. And should King Ferdinand Y. stand here before us now, I 
would invite him, without the slightest hesitation, 1 — unarmed and un> 
protected — to followme into the camp, and receive their homage; for 
1 am certain there is not one in it who would refuse it to him.” 

^ Kossuth, apparently but little edified by my want of enthusiasm for 
his political ideas, abruptly broke ofi‘ our conference ; nor did he ever 
mention td me one sylii^le more of the separation of Hungary from 
Austria.’ — vol. k pp. 364-367. 

These remonstrances had, however, no eflect — for — as Gorge! 
soon tells us — 

^ on the 17th of April a courier from Debreczin appeared at my 
head-quarters at Levencz with the news that*' the Diet had accepted 
Kossuth’s proposition that, as an answer to the Imperial constitution of 
the 4th of March, 1849, the dynasty of Habsburg-Lorraine be declared 
to have forfeited its hereditary right to the throne of Hungary ; that 
the future form of government for Hungary, however, be an open 
question ; and for the present that a provisional government be ap- 
pointed.’ — IM., 382. 

^ To undertake any energetic step against the Government and the 
Diet — however urgently such a step seemed to be demanded, partly by 
the general exasperation which the news of that resolution of tiie Diet 
called forth in my head-quarters, partly as a consequence of my pro- 
clamation of Waitzen — was altogether impossible, from the circumstance 
that, on the one hand, I was, with the main body of the army, above 
thirty (German) miles distant from Debreczin ; on the other, that I 
WES' just then occupied with our most important strategic task, the 
relief of Comorn. Yielding to what was unavoidable, 1 had rather 
chiefly to consider how most certainly to prevent the sudden dissolution, 
of our army, the consequence mainly to be feared from that fatal poli- 
tical step.' — Hid., 384. 

Meanwhile the advance of the liberating army was rapid and 
unchecked. The head-quarters of Gorgei were still at G5d6llo 
on the 11th of April, when intelligence arrived that Damjanics, 
with the 3rd corps d^armee, had reached Waitzen on the Danube, 
stormed the position, and defeated the division of General 
Gdtz, who was taken prisoner and died shortly afterwards of his 
wounds. The Ansteians once more evacuated Pesth, leaving a 
garrison tinder General Hentzi, in Boda, on the opposite and 
more commanding shore of the Danube : but the main object 
cif the Hux^rian staff was to open theip way to Qmiorn, the 
unfNHijgaabb (mtnum which bud resisted all attacks of the 
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Austrians, and was now to sejwe aa the basis d£ their own 
ulterior operations. The direct road from Waitzen to Comom, 
along the left bank of the Danube, is iittle more than a dan- 
gerous towing-path. In that very spot the ruins of the favourite 
palace of King Matthias Corvinus still crown the vine-clad 
hills which skirt the Danube, like the Heidelberg of Eastern 
Europe, and the artillery of an enemy on these heights woi^ld 
command and render impassable the track on the opposite 
side of the stream. Although under the pressure of suhs^-. 
quent events Gorge! did afterwards retreat by this very patb^ 
a more practicable,, though circuitous route, passes northn 
wards through the mountains, and intersects the Gran some 
twenty-five miles above its junction with the Danube. Here 
it was that the Gran was crossed on the 18th of April by the 
right wing of the army, between Kalna and Szecse, without 
resistance. On the 20th a strong column of the Imperialists 
was driven back by Damjanics and Kl^ka at Kcmcnd, and 
forced to retire to the right bank of the Danube by the bridge 
of boats under the city of Gran. The 4th Austrian corps 
d’armee under General Wohlgemuth was defeated in the 
bloody action of Nagy-Sarlo; and on the 22nd Comom was 
relieve<l. This brilliant series of achievements placed the^ 
whole of the left bank of the river in the power of the Hun- 
garian forces. 

The main army of Prince Windischgratz again evacuated 
Pesth, and proceeded by the high road to Vienna — picking 
up on its way the besieging army of Comom. For although 
the Austrians had already been driven from ' the left bai^ 
of the Danube to the right, the outworks of Comom on the 
right bank were still invested. This celebrated fortress lies 
on a low tongue of land formed by the confluence of the Waag 
and the Danube, and as these two broad rivers describe an acute 
angle on this spot, the place is unapproachable by the ordinary 
methods of engineering on its two principal sides. The town 
occupies the base of au isosceles triangle. Besides this citadel 
there is a tete-de^pont on the right bank, which had. been, 
strengthened by field-works on some sandhills, and the whole^ 
connected with the fortress by a flying bridge, tJie construction, 
of which was no trifling exploit. In the night of the 2dtb 
of April a column of 4000 picked infantry, under Colcmi, 
Knezich, got over by this bridge, and attacked the 
entrenelments on the right bs^:. another similar sally^..wail 
conducted beyond the Palatine lines,, and such, was the 
of the trcM^ that in a few hours the greater part of. the 
had crossed . the river.^ Klapka conuaanded,,the 
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Damjanics the centre, and Gdrgei the right. The enemy had 
avacuated in confusion a sandhill called the Monostor, which 
was the key of the position, but a severe action was fought, not 
without great peril to the assailams, who, however, succeed^ in 
possessing themselves of the intrenched camp of the besieging 
army. 

< The day remained ours ; for we had taken the fortified camp, 
together with die enemy’s trenches, the equipment of a besieging 
batteiy, and considerable stores of pioneers’ tools and projectiles, nay, 
even the tents of the hostile camp, and had completely deliver^ the 
fortress : while tlie enemy, far from disputing with us the possession of 
all thiS) contented himself with the hurried protection of his retreat from 
the field of battle by Raab to Wieselburg ; in which, indeed, the greatest 
service was render^ to him by the scarcity of ammunition on the part 
of the artillery of both the divisions (Damjanics and Klapka) engaged 
in this day’s action, which prevented them from attacking him, as well 
as by the tardy arrival of Pultenberg on the fi^ld of battle. 

^ With the complete deliverance of Comom, the execution of the plan 
of operations projected in Goddllo*- after the battle of Isaszeg — by our 
chief of the general staff, had satisfactorily succeeded ; thanks to the 
unshaken firmness of General Damjanics during the battle of Nagy- 
Sarld, as well as to the admirable perseverance and rare masterly skill 
with which General Aulich knew how so long to fetter the Austrian 
principal army oouceiitratcd before Pesth, and to deceive it as to our 
real strategic intentions, until the subsequent perception of them ap- 
peared to be only the more calculated to lead our bewildered adversary 
to his disgraceful defeat at Nagy-Sarld/ — Ib. pp. 403-4. 

With this combat the first campaign may be said to have 
ended in the discomfiture of ^ the Imperial troops ; and already, 
on the 22nd of April, Prince Windiscbgratz took leave of the 
anny in an order of the day dated from Olrniitz. As a nego- 
ciator he had been stern and unbending — as a soldier feeble and 
imjHovident ; and in both capacities be left the Mungarian 
sosunection far more formidable than he found it six months 
before, when after the battle of Schwechat all resistance seemed 
to melt before him. 

Tbe^ first care of General Welden, who succeeded Win- 
dischgratz in the chief command, was to withdraw the whole 
of the forces to Pressburg, on the confines of the Hungarian 
territoiy*— for it was by no means certain that the next ope- 
rations would not be confined to the defence of Vienna itself 
and of the Austrian monarchy, and at any rate offensive ope- 
rations could not be successfully, resumed without a re-organiza- 
tion of the army. The danger . of Vienna itself was thought by 
PrinocScbuFiMtabergut this lime* to: be so ^eat, diat on his 
invent request.^a oolumn of 13^)00* Russian infantry, with 48 
> guns. 



gansj was despatched by the Prfnce of Warsaw By railfiMtd for 
its protection, without even waiting for the authority ’ of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who was th^n at MoskoW. It vhas this Oolmnn, 
under General Paniutine, which afterwards co-opeiratfed with 
Haynfu’s army on the Danube. Indeed the Austrian' offioial 
narrative ascribes as a great merit to General Welden that he 
was able to maintain his position at all against an enemy so well 
provided with artillery, whilst the preparations for the intsi^ 
vention of Russia were going on. This interval lasted from 
the 26 th of April to the l 2 th of June. As Welden’s state of 
health compelled him soon afterwards to resign the command, 
the chief direction of the army was transferred on the 30 th of 
May, on the recommendation of Welden himself, to Baron 
Haynau, who was recalled from the siege of Venice for that 
purpose. 

The Magyars were at that time in possession of the finest 
strategical position that the country admitted of, commanding 
the Danube, and supported by G>morn. Their army was in the 
highest state of efficiency that it ever reached, and they knew 
that every day’s delay was adding to the strength of the enemy 
they had just driven from the country. How came it, theft, 
that so little use was made of these advantages at the most im« 
portant moment of the war ? Had Kossuth really possessed the 
consummate Ability to which his admirers have laid claim for 
him, then was the moment to display it. Two courses seeitied 
open to the Magyar army — either to pursue the retreating 
Imperialists to the gates of Vienna, to attack the monarchy, 
and perhaps to dictate terms in the capital ; or to concentrate 
their forces against the second attack which was impending 
over them, and in the first place to reduce Buda, which was the 
only point /fappui still in the hands of the Austrians on the 
right bank oi the Danube. The position of the Hui^iian 
chiefs had not become less critical by their recent succeM. 
Oorgei had learnt from prisoners of war taken on the 26 th df 
April, that the Russian intervention had been solicited, and was 
already in active preparation. At that time the batteries of 
Damjanics and Klapka had fired their last charge of aramuttU 
tion at the relief of Comom, and the supplies from beyond^ the 
Theiss were not arrived. Gck^i was convinced, ftom the 
symptoms of disaffection which the deposition of the reigdhig 
family had produced in the best parts of the army, that it wduM 
be impossible to lead them agaimt Austria, or to ^uce 
prosecute hostilities beyond the frontier of their own country. Ife 
therefore resolved to adopt the plan advised by Gemrai 
and which had beea strongly supported by' KossuthVowt^WMiw- 
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q>oiidence^namely, to fall bafck atonce on the capitaland lay aiegfc 
tO' Buda. At the same time he accepted under Kossuth the 
office of Minister of War — an office scarcely compatible with his 
duties in the field— and not easily or honourably to be reconciled 
with the extreme distrust he professes to have entertained for the 
head of the revolutionary government. 

The siege of Buda conunenced on the 4th of May. It was 
undertaken under the erroneous impression that the garrison 
was disaffected, and the place untenable. But tlie sum* 
mons addressed to the commandant by Gorgei was answered 
with a haughty and peremptory vigour which showed tliat, 
bad as the position might be, Hentzi and his men were not 
there to surrender it but with their lives: and, in fact, during 
the Austrian occupation of the town in the winter its defences 
had been materially improved. The first attempt of the be- 
siegers was to destroy a forcing-pump, covered by entrench- 
ments, which was the only means of raising water from the 
Danube for the use of the garrison — the place itself having no 
cisterns or wells. But the attack of the Km^y divisuui nn 
this point failed. It then became necessary to effect a breach, 
but the distance of the breacliing-battery was great, and it was 
oniy provided with four 24-{K>unders and one lb-pounder taken 
ill the trenches before Gimorn — ^the heavy train not liaving been 
sent up by General Guyon from that fortress. *^A week was 
lost .before even these preparations were completed. There 
was one abortive effort to storm while the breach was yet 
imperfect, and then several feigned attacks preceded the final 
onslaught. It was made in the night of the 20th of May — ^tbe 
sev«ateesvlih day of the siege ; ami, after a desperate resist- 
ance, ia which Hentzi was mortally wounded, the old Turkish 
fintress fell into the hands of the Magyars. Amongst the 
soUteia of the Austrian Empire the name of Hentzi will ever be 
remembered; for his resolute defence of a hopeless posi- 
tion woa seventeen days of incalculable value to the safety 
of the whole asmy and of the monarchy itself. The present 
Emperor Francis Joseph, on visiting the shattered walk of 
Biida^ laid the fenndatian stone of m monumesit to this faithful 
soldier on the epol where he fedl. With a brutal insOnsibility 
to the i^lantiy of bis antagonist, Glirgei has the impudence to 
assiwe us tlmt he intended to have made an eesao^Ie ^ Ifentzi, 
beoaiise he bad fired in the heat of the aertien a certain number 
of shots on the city eff Perth t but when tibe plaoe was taken 
its commaniler was already aspbang^ of ins wtniads. With 
simihur conqpkeloiey Odigei adds that furrison was net 
pnl^So the sm s riL * 4>is Unsbes to copy them words. We hare 
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found nothing in his book whidi conT^sio ns a more pednfol 
idea of the nature of the war or of GorgeiV own character. 

Tlie affinrs of the army were not advanced by this capture. 
It had lost by accident ax^ ill-health the services of Aulicli and 
of DaOijanics, two of the ablest of itsi^enerals ; and no further 
attempt seemed likely for die time to be made either at ne* 
gotiation or in active warfare. Under these circumstanoeSy 
Gorgei repaired to Debreczin — to sr>und those whom he believed 
to be favcmrable to reccmciliation with Austria, as to the possx^* 
bility of rescinding the unhappy decree of the 14th of April. But 
the Diet stood prorogued to July, and no means of effecting this 
object seemed possible but a military coup dtetat^ from which 
the friends of peace recoiled. Gorgei himself appears to have 
been averse to such a proceeding, unless he bad been in a con- 
dition to exact terms from the Imperial Government^ as well as 
to impose them on Kossuth and his adherents. But the 
savage proceedings oi* Baron Haynau, from the moment that the 
supreme command became his, were calculated to dispel all 
hopes of a compromise. One of his first acts was to put to 
death two prisoners-of-war, who had formerly belonged to tbe 
Imperial army, and who, upon the capture of Leopolfistadt, had 
been tried^nd condemned by court-martial. Neither Windisch* 
gratz nor Welden had had heart for fulfilling the capital sen* 
tenceof that tribunal — five months had intervened — but Haynau 
at once uttered his barbarous and short-sighted order. Kossuth 
and Klapka called upon Gorgei to retaliate by executing 
Austrian prisoners; but this he refused to do — becauses, as 
he says, it would clearly have been fatal to his last visions 
of a settlement by treaty. From these indications we gather 
abundant evidence that there was at this critical time no 
concert or confidence between the military and civil chiefs of 
the insurrection-^that they had no definite plan of warlike 
operations — that an internal revolution was quite as probable an 
an attack on the enemy; in short, that the most brilliant success" 
the Hungarians had achieved at all was followed by a period 
of mischievous inactivity— and that the principal aotmr hr 
the drama were all duping each odier. They had in 
already begun to despair of their cause. Klapka repea^edhf 
expressed his opinion that nothing could save Hungary but w 
foreign intervention, opposed* to the advmrte interventiowntlf 
Russia ; and Gorgei, who had been prevented foam advanefo^^^ 
after the siege of Buda, by the want of clothes for the 
and Af reiirfbvoemeiiftB, now declared that becmmted l^adMeaiw 
of hienoantiy^ l^ weeks, - and that^lie onl^ qnertkm-tW'be'delMi. 
mined was how to destroy the greatest nnmter of '^thwr Writtiit wr 
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and to finish with the greatest honour. The only chance of even 
temporary success was, if possible, to defeat the Austrians before 
tbe Russian columns had made much way in the country. 

The Imperial Austrian army of the Danube, under Haynau, 
which commenced its opex^itions on the 9th June, in four divisiona 
commanded by General Schlick, General Caoricb, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and General Wohlgemuth, together with a fifth 
division of Russians under Paniutine, amounted to 66,670 in- 
fantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 334 guns. The bulk of the Russian 
army was assembled at Dukla, under Prince Paskiewitcb, on 
the 16th June, and commenced its operations on the following 
day: the totad amount of the Russian forces employed in 
Hungary, including all ranks and arms, amounted to 162,951 
men, with 528 guns. 

To these forces, according to the Russian official docu- 
ments, the Magyars opposed 187 battalions, 144 squadrons, and 
350 harnessed guns, amounting in all Uf about 190,000 men. 
Of these 50,000 were under Gorgei on the Danube ; 18,000 
under Klapka about Neusohl; Deinbinski commanded 20,000 
at Leutschau; Damjanics 15,000 at Kaschau; Bern 30,000 in 
Transylvania and the Banat ; Perczel 20,000 in the neighbour- 
hood of Sombor. We take this, however, to be an overstate- 
ment, for if such really were the forces oi the insurrection in 
May 1849, the inactivity of the Maygar chiefs would be totally 
incomprehensible. At any rale, a large proportion of the in- 
fantry consisted of raw levies hardly deserving the name of 
regular troops. The ca\alry, on the contrary, was composed of 
the fine regiments of huzzars which had deserted the Imperial 
standard ; and the artillery, which played the chief part in action^ 
was good. 

Gorgei himself states the forces under his command, in the 
trenches of Comorn, at scarcely 25,000 men and 120 guns, 
and the fojpce with which he afterwards left that fortress at 
27,000 men ; and although the army of the lower Theiss ia 
reckoned at 50,000, at least 20,000 of them were recruits or 
ill-armed peasants, quite unable to cope with the disdpUned 
and weH-appoiated corps which the Russians brought against 
them. It may here be observed, and on the best authority, that 
the whole equipments of tlie Russians, including even their 
biscuit, stores, drugs, camp«hospital% harness, and everything 
that a great force can require, were in the most perfect order 
and foimed a remarkable contsast to the hastily collected and 
impefjfect forources of Baron Haynan’s army. In this respect 
the Austrians have taken a useful lesson since 1849 from thek 
powerful allieiii « 
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At this crisis^ however, tl^ mmiii question was to decide on 
the strategical plan which held out ^ greatest chance of pro- 
longing the resistance of the Magyars. So little rahte was 
attach^ to Buda, though the capture of that place had cost 
so much precious time, that it was. surrendered without a 
blow to a Major in the Austrian Lancers on the 11th JuljT; 
but as this event closed the direct road to the • south, the whole 
interest of the contest was thrown beyond the Danube. The 
plan of Gorgei would have been, on the contraiy, to con* 
centrate the troops as much as possible on the right baidt 
of the Danube, and to fall with his entire strength on the 
Austrian army under Haynau, leaving the whole of the rest 
of the kingdom undefended : — because he held that if the lesser 
of the two forces, being the principal in the contest, could 
be destroyed, the political character of the struggle would 
in some degree be improved, and in the event of a victory' he 
might at once have iharched on Vienna. The other plan was 
to order a general concentration of the troops on the lower 
Theiss and the Maros, about Szegedin, where a final action 
might be fought with the possibility of retreating on Transyl- 
vmia, and of saving the leaders by flight into Turkey. This 
last system was finally adopted by Meszdros and Dembinski, when 
Gorgei was, from a recent wound, not in a condition to oppose 
it, and it was in obedience to this plan that he made the extra- 
ordinary march from Comom to Vilagos, which was the closing 
operation of the war. In the first attack made under the eyes 
of the young Emperor on the outskirts of Comorn, whieh were 
partly retaken by the Austrians on die 2nd July, Gorgei * was 
wounded in the head, and in addition to the untoward results of 
the day he was conveyed back to his lodgings in the fortress ha. 
a state which compelled the medical men to keep from him all 
knowledge of passing events for three whole days* At the end of 
this time he suddenly learnt thad an attempt had been made by 
Kossuth to remove him from the command of the army, probably 
because be had refused to obey a monstrous decree callings upon 
the army to destroy by fire every place it was compelkd to 
evaluate, and it was in this interval^ that the strategical plan WM 
adopted, to which he thenceforward found himsdf committod' 
wititout the possibility of retreat or modificatim. ^ 

On the lltb July a sally^waa made from Comoni, whidivWOO 
repulsed by the Austrians after a severe action; and on tiie 
July Qdrgei himaelf left the place 'inobedieneoto the otdeia^lio 
had received to reach, if possiMe| the south of Hungary 
amiyi Bui, , os we have seen, the direct read on ito rijl^ 
of the Danube was already in the hands of the enemifi^ Qib^gmtm 
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mil to opemte on that bank, which ^we believe to have 
at once the boldest mad soundest line^ had been negatived ; 
nd to obej the order he had received, no coarse remained 
but to take the circuitous northmi road by the mountainous 
Begions he bad passed six months before, with the additional 
danger that he knew the whole force of the Russians was now 
advancing in the same direction. Indeed, when the vanguard 
reached Waiteen, which it did by following the difficult path and 
defile along the banks of the Danube, the outposts of the Russian 
cavalry, Musulmans and Caucasians, bad already occupied that 
town, and it was evident that the Russian army was {Mrepared to 
oppose the retreat of the Hungarians by the straight eastern n>ad 
thnsugh Gdddild — Prince Paskiewitsch had, in fact, already 
eoncentrated his forces at Hatvra, which, as we saw in the pre- 
ceding April, was the most commanding point on that line. At 
Waitzen Gdrgei fell upon the right wing of the Russian army, not 
very irtrongly supported, and an action wAs fought in which he 
loot 1000 prisoners, 4 cannon, and a standard — the Russians lost 
about 300 men. The Hungarian army, though repulsed from the 
passage to the south and east, made good its escape in the follow- 
iD^ night, for, as the Russians allege, they bad been led to conclude 
that Gdrgei was hotly pursued by the Austrian forces, and Hay- 
nan’s omission to send cavaliy ^*ter the en^y on this occ;asicm 
is 4ine of the accusations made against him. If be had done so 
lie could hardly have failed to capture the baggage and artillery 
with which the Magyar army was heavily encumbered. Indeed, 
Gdrgei took this opportunity to shake off the numerous body of 
fugitives which embannssed his march, and he thus {lassed ffirough 
aposition of the utmost danger. On the side of the Austriaiia 
it may fairly be alleged, tliat, as they occupied and bloc:ked up 
die right bank of the Danube, it might be expected that the 
Russians would be ready lo intercept Cldrgei on the left, and the 
mom no, as by suffering him to slip through their fingers they 
allowed him to pass between their main body and their bane 
of ^qmrations. Haynau at this time gave up the pursuit of 
Gdigei, and apj^ied himself at once to inarch to die relief of 
TenuMvdr and against the forces assembled at Scegedin under 
WjMcfcs and Per^l-*««a moveramit on which the Russian offidal 
publication conuaento with great severity, but which the result 
of the campaign seemeto us to justify. 

It was now clear that Oorgei’s comso lay through the moan- 
tains) aod that his dsyecti was either to reach* 'Praiwylvania by a 
comjl^eto «cncait of northers « Hangavy,«w< more wrobabiy to 
deseend on the Tbmss^ BsaeToiiOT,^eMMl^som fits junction 
wUk the fovtmwii the Jdams. took asea- 
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sures to protect bis own line <eo■ttmunicat&(ms^in the norths 
and then proceeded to secure the paesege of the TheieSyOt which 
point he awaited the enemy ; for he htA committed the mistake 
of sending in pnrsuit of Ghrgei a rery inadequate force ;—aiid 
the retreating army reached Miskolz before amy Russmn oorpa 
had had time to fall back on .that place. Nothing could exceed 
the adroitness with which the movements of Gdrgei wete^siow 
conducted through this difficult region, and on tlie 28th of Jstly 
he succeeded in crossing the Tbeiss without opposition abovie 
the principal passage of Tisza-Fured, at which the Russiana 
awaited him. The Hungarians^ being unable to follow the 
direct line from Miskolz to Tisza-Fared, had occupied the valleya 
of the Sajo and the Hemad, in which latter position Gosgei 
remained for three days, partly to rest his troops after the foraed 
march they had made, ai^ partly from an erroneous notion that 
by detaining the Russians in the north he was fadlitaiing the 
position of the army *on the Southern Tbeiss and the Marosi 
This delay was the principal fault he appears to have committed 
in his extraordinary march, for if it had not taken . place it is 
not impossible that the junction of the armies might have been 
eiiected before the decisive action. The Russians crossed the 
Tbeiss as soon as the Magyars, and the theatre of war was ze* 
moved to the left bank of that river ; but in spite of several 
collisions, some of which were imprudently and needlessly ooew- 
sioned by General Nagy-Sandor, who commanded the rear-gtiasd 
of the army, no decisive blow was struck .against it, mA it 
effected its march by Dehreezin and Vamos Pm-es to Arad, 
where the communication was reopened with Kossuth’s govens- 
ment and with the forces at its disposal. In a military poial of 
view we know of nothing more remarkable than this march of 
eighteen days over such a country as Hungary, in presence of 
several armies, cdl of greatly superior strength^ which was ac- 
complished by Gdrgei without the loss of any consideralile 
portion of bis artillery or his troops. 

It will be borne in mind tbatthe object of this great manoBUvm 
was, if possible, to bring the army of the Upper Danube, which 
Gdrgei cenranaaded, to cooperate on the Tbeiss and the Maras 
wkh the army of Southern Hungary under the command^ sf 
Dembinski, Vetter, and Giiywxi. Tim distanoa itom Comom4o 
Tokay, by the road Gdrgei was compelled to take, certain^ 
eroeeded 200 miles. A farther distance of 200 miles was stiu 
to be traversed from Tokay to ^Saegedia, and this in preaniSe 
of hoadlecraiies of Buperisr fovoe. As it tamed thaetMttN 
binatien firiled by the difecenee of tbres on ioiir days.v > 
General dH^ntrandraaeed wMi lera«rapkhty to ^ rasilr iiie 
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would have found the insurgents at Szegedin reinforced by 
Gbrgei’s army, and the entrenchments which had been hastily 
thrown up on the right bank of the Theiss would in a few days 
more have opposed a formidable obstacle to his progress. The 
whole force under Dembinski on the Theiss at this time was 
estimated by the Austrians at 63,600 men and 176 guns — of 
these at least 35,000 were concentrated in the lines at Szegedin, 
where they were to be attacked by Haynau on the 3rd of 
August. Strange to say, however, in the night of the 2nd of 
August Dembinski evacuated these lines and the town of 
Szegedin without firing a shot, not venturing to sustain the 
attack of Haynau with the Theiss in his rear. On the following 
day the Jablonowski brigade crossed the river, and the Magyars 
were driven out of the tete-de-pont at Alt-Szegedin, on the left 
bank of the Theiss, which place was set on fire by the rocket 
batteries. On the 5th another battle was fought at Szoreg, and 
on the 9th the main body of the Austriafis were within sight of 
Temesviir, where a last effort was made to oppose their pro- 
gress. The battle of Temesvar was in fact no more than a 
cannonade of about seven hours’ duration, followed by charges 
of cavalry ; for Haynau himself states that the infantry was 
never regularly engaged. But the consequences of this action 
were decisive. Bern, who had already been beaten three days 
before some 200 miles to the east, arrivcKl with his usual celerity 
to take part in this action. But in vain — the Magyars were 
dispersed — thousands of prisoners fell into the hands of the 
victorious Austrian — baggage waggons, cannons, and ammunition 
waggons all galloped pell-mell towards Lugos — and the in- 
fantry was disbanded. That same evening Haynau entered 
Temesvar, which had held out under Lieutenant-General Kuka- 
vina during the whole war with a gallantry and perseverance 
worthy of the highest fame. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that a portion of the garrison consisted of Hungarian troops, who 
had remained unshaken in their fidelity to the Imperial colours 
during the whole of the siege; they were, however, mingled 
with detachments of the Sifkovics, Bianchi, and Leiningen 
regiments, which are chiefly Wallachian and Polish — for 
every province and cveiy race of the vast empire of Austria is 
uniti^ and identified under the common standard of the Imperial 
army. 

On the 9th of August Gorgei bad reached Arad on the 
Maros — Temesvar being situated about thirty miles to the south 
of that river. If Dembinski^ on evacuating Szegedin, and 
having been beaten at Sebieg, had retreated on Arad, following 
theiight bank of the Ij^aros, instead of retreating on Temesv&r, 
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it is probable that the junction of the two armies might have 
been effected before the decisive action was fought. But 
before Gorgei, or any part of his force, could reach Temesvdr, 
the contest was over. In the course of the night of the 10th 
of August a despatch arrived at Arad, from Guyon, stating that 
Deinbinski’s army no longer existed. 

On the afternoon of that day, and some hours before the 
arrival of this intelligence, a piivate conference bad taken place 
between Kossuth and Gorgei in the fortress of Arad, at whicb 
they discussed the conduct to be pursued under either of the 
events then impending over them. 

‘ Kossuth wished to know what I intended to do, in case the news 
he had received of the victory of Dembinski’s army at Temesvar 
should be confirmed — the junction of the army under my orders with 
Dembinski’s effected— and the chief command over both annies were 
to devolve upon me . — In that case”— I replied — “ I should combine 
the whole of our forces^ and direct my attack against the Austrians 
alone.** — “But if the Austrians have been victorious at Temesvar?” 
Kossuth finally asked. “ Then I will lay down my arras,** was my 
answer. “ And I shoot myself! ** replied Kossuth.’ — ii. p, 378. 

* A few hours later Kossnth sent for my information a report of 
General Guyon relative to the issue of the little fought at Temesvdr. 
According to this report, written by Guyon himself, Dembinski’a 
army no longer existed. 

< By this final result of Dembinski’s retrograde operation from Szoreg 
to Temesvar (instead of to Arad) the last probability of successful 
offensive operations against the Austrians was destroyed. The further 
continuance of our active resistance to the armies of the allies could 
now at most promote personal, no longer any national interests. There- 
fore, directly after the receipt of Count Guyon’s report to Kossuth, I 
resolved, with the army under my command, which had been strengthenckl 
in Arad by a division of reserve, to laydown our arms, that a bloodless 
end might be put as speedily as possible to a contest henceforth without 
purpose, and that the courttiy, which 1 could no longer save, might at 
least be freed from the horrible misery of war. 

1 took this resolution with the full conviction of performing no 
half deed in executing it : for the army under my command was now 
the principal army of Hungary, and its conduct must piospectively 
tlie more certainly become the guide for all the isolated lesser bodiee 
of active forces still existing elsewhere in the county — not excepjtiiig 
the garrisons of the fortresses — as Kossuth himself agreed with, 
resolution to lay down our arms^ and there w<is consequently no reason 
to apprehend that he would agitate against a general imitation ojf^ ^ 
example I was determined to set. 

* My supposition that Kossuth would agree- to the laying down of 
our arms was by no means an arbitrary one. At the moment when 'I . 
explained to Kossuth that 1 was determined to lay down our 

soon as thd news wfakh 1 had reoaved about ^e d^t of 'Demlbteki’s 
k army 
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army \vas confirmed, lie was in the strictest sense of the word 
n^ter of my life. The interview at which I made this declaration 
took place, as is known, in his own apartment in the fortress 'of 
Arad. The commander of the fortress was Damjanics. Since the 
Comorn differences he was among my decided adversaries. The gar- 
rison of the fortress consisted of troops that scarcely knew me by 
name. There could not exist the slightest sympathy on the part 
of these troops for my person. The suite with which T had hastened 
on Kossuth’s summons into the fortress consisted of one adjutant. 
Kossuth nevertheless allowed me unobstructed to return from 
the fortress to the head-quarters in Alt- Arad. He had not even 
attempted to dissuade me in any way from tlie eventual resolution of 
laying down our arms. It is true he had declare<i he was resolved to 
shoot himself if I laid down our arms. This declaration, liow^ever, 
considering the little personal sympathy 1 had shown him since the 
14th of April 1849, could not be expected to shake me in my resolu- 
tion ; I considered this pathetic declaration, rather, only as a natural 
consequence of Kossuth’s repeated asseverations, that he could neither 
live out of Hungary nor in it if it sunk into slavery. 

‘ If Kossuth had been decidedly opposed to the laying down of our 
arms, he could not possibly have allowed me to quit tlic fortress of 
Arad.’ — vol. ii, p. 381-383. 

It was therefore with a distinct knowledge of Gbrgei s inten- 
tion that Kossutii and his colleagues formally transferred the 
supreme, civil, and military power to Gdrgei on the following day, 
whilst they provided for their own safety by Hying to the Turkish 
frontier. 

With these facts before us, the charge of treachery^ which the 
spirit of disappointed faction has attempted to attach to Gbrgei’s 
surrender at Vilagos, cannot be supported. As long as there 
was a possibility of carrying on the war will) a chance of success, 
fie had done his part towards it. As early as the 19th of July 
Count Rudiger, commanding a division of the Russian forces, 
had made overtures to Gdrgei for a negotiation, wliich wjis de- 
clined in suitable language, thougii even Kossuth and Count 
Casimir Battbyany were at that time ready to have placed the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, or any other Russian prince, upon the 
Hungarian throne. But when the combination of the two armies 
was rendered absolutely impracticable by the defeat of the more 
considerable body of troops under Bern, Dembinski, and Mes- 
zaros, and when Gdrgei found himself surrounded by over- 
whelming forces, whilst his own army hardly exceeded 25,000 
men, with no basis of operations and no attainable object before 
it : — when,, in short, that contingency bad happened uj)on which 
Kossuth bad said tliat he should blow out his brains, but upon 
which he did ia reality lay dawn the government and take to 
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flight, without even handing over the insignia of office to his 
successor — it is a gross injustice to charge Gkirgei with the loss 
of a cause which was already ruined. 

It has not been our purpose on this occasion to renew the 
discussion on the political causes of the Hungarian contest, 
which we conceive sto have been singularly misconceived by a 
certain class of enthusiastic politicians in this country ; and we 
have liere confined ourselves to the narrative of military operations, 
whicli command in many respects our admiration. Had these 
courageous efforts really been those of a whole people struggling 
to defend their ancient constitution against the Jiggressivc forces 
of modern despotism, we know of no contest in history which would 
more have deserved our sympathy. But the Hungarian insur- 
rection is to be traced to a totally different origin. It was 
closely connected, as wc have shown in a former article, with 
the revolutionary outbreak in Vienna of March, 1848, which 
convulsed the Austrian«monarchy. It destroyed the ancient con- 
stitution of the realm by the first blow it inflicted : and the sub- 
sequent policy of the provisional government was dictated by the 
artifu'es of a mountebank, rather than by the heroism and firm- 
ness of a patriot. Kossuth’s two great civil resources were an 
unlimited issue of paper-money and a wholesale recognition of 
tenant-right. His eloquence undoubtedly exercised extraordinary 
influence over a people as ignorant, as imaginative, and as servile 
as the natives of Hungary ; but Kossuth himself appears fre- 
quently to have laboured under the intoxication of oratory, and 
to have mistaken words for things. He either had no plan at all 
for the permanent emancipation of his country, or the plan he 
did pursue was utterly inconsistent with the genius, the resources,^ 
and the position of Hungary. It was held to be so by all that 
was most rational in the councils of his own government an<l 
most valuable in the army ; and if an exterminating angel had 
swept every Russian and Austrian soldier from the plains of 
Hungary in a single night, it would still have been impossible to 
construct or maintain a stable government for that country and its 
dependencies on the principles which M. Kossuth had adopted. 
After what bad occurred, the only rational object of the war was 
to bring the Austrian authorities to treat on moderate terms for 
the constitutional independence of the kingdom, retaining its 
ancient and indissoluble connexion with the Imperial Crown* 
That object Gorgei appears to have kept steadily in view, and 
success itself could have effected no other arrangement. On the 
other hand the Imperial Ministers, and especi^ly Prince Win?- 
dischgratz and Prince Schwarzenberg, may justly be reproaelied 
with having ignored this obvious distinction, and driven the war 

to 
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to its last fatal consequences, mcluding the humiliation of a 
foreign intervention. They failed to take advantage of the 
division which obviously prevailed among the leaders of the 
insurrection, and sought rather to plunge them all in one com- 
mon crime, for which many of the noblest and least guilty were 
made to suffer even to the death, whilst thdSe of meaner minds 
or more crafty resources had contrived their own escape from the 
catastrophe which had become inevitable. 


Art. IV. — 1. Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores of the 
Arctic Sea^ in 1846 and 1847. By John Rae. 1850. 

2. Arctic Searching Expedition : Journal of a Boat Voyage. By 
Sir John Richardson. 2 vols. 1851. 

3. Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal.^ By Lieut. S. Osborn. 
1852. 

4. Journal of a Voyage in 1850-1, performed by the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, under command of Mr. Wm. Penny. 
By P. C. Sutherland, M.D. 2 vols. 1852. 

5. Papers and Despatches relating to the Arctic Searching Expe-- 
ditions of 1850-1-2. Collected by James Mangles, R.N. 
1852. 

6. Second Voyage of the Prince Albert, in Search of Sir John 
Franldin. By Wm. Kennedy. 1853. 

7. Parliamentary Papers. 1 848-53. 

8. Chart of Discoveries in the Arctic Sea. By John Arrow'smith. 

T hese books and papers comprise most of the discoveries 
made in Arctic regions since we noticed Sir JolmBaiTow’s 
volume of Voyages in 1846. Franklin had sailed in the previous 
year, and in saying that we should wait his rc-appcarance with 
the anxiety of the princess for the diver, we much rather anti- 
cipated that we should soon have to welcome him with the goblet 
of gold, than that a seventh year should find us deploring his 
continued absence, with no better clue to his fate than dismal 
conjecture could supply. There was nothing in the nature of 
his enterprise to excite much fear for its result. The several 
Arctic expeditions sent out since 1818 had returned in safety. 
Their records are full of peril, but full also of the resources of 
skill and courage by which peril may be overcome. When 
this voyage was proposed by Barrow to the Royal Society, he 
urged that ‘there could be no objection with regard to any 
apprehension of the loss of ships or men,’ as it was ‘ remarkable 
that neither sickness nor death bad occurred in most of the 

voyages 
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voyages made into the Arctic regions, nortli or south.’ Frank- 
lin was well experienced in the navigation of frozen seas ; his 
officers and crews were picked men ; and the strength of his 
ships the Erebus and Terror — had been thoroughly tested — 
the first in the Expedition of Sir James Ross to the South Pole 
— the second in tlie voyage of Rack to Repulse Bay. He 
sailed, full of coirfiJlence in the success of his mission, on the 
19th of May, 184;), and though nearly thirty vessels have 
since been despatched in search of him, besides parties who 
have explored tlie North American coast, all that we yet know 
of hiiri is, that he jiassed his first winter in a secure harbour 
at tljc entrance of VV ell ington Channel. W hether, when released 
from the ice in 1840, he advanced or receded, is not certainly 
known. In the absence of decisive e\ idence, the best authorities 
are at fault. One witness stated before the last Arctic com- 
mittee, it was ‘all guess-work.’ The travelling parties who from 
Reechey Island survc'yed every coast for hundreds of miles, 
found not a cairn or po^t erected by the missing expedition. 
Sin<‘e Franklin entered Lancaster Sound, not one of the cylinders 
which he was directed to thn>w overboard has been recovered, 
nor has a fragment of his equipment been found on any shore. 
It has hence been inferred that he must have left the harbour 
with the full intention of proceeding homewards. Captain 
Austin believes that tlie ships did not go bc*yond Reechey Island, 
but were lost in the ice, either by being beset when leaving 
winter quarters, or when attempting their return to England. 
Commander Philli])S is of the same ojiinion. 

Rut if Franlvlin did resolve to return thus early, what could 
ha\e become of the ships and men? That both vessels should 
be totally lost is contrary to all experioAce and proba- 
bility, ami that not a man should survive, is more unlikely still. 
One of the most cxperi(*nced Arctic seamen living, who wen 
six voyages in whalers before he sailed with Parry, and has 
since been in the expeditions of the two Rosses, states that 
though it is possible — and he admits the supposition as but a 
possibility — the ships may have been ‘walked over by the ice 
in Raffin’s Ray, yet that ‘the men on such occasions are always 
saved,’ by jumping on the ice and making their way tf> the land 
or to the next ship.* The harbourage chosen for the ships was 
so secure, that it is unlikely they could have been canied out 
from the Straits at the; mercy of the ice, as were the ships of 

• 111 a recent Dundee uewapaner we observe an aecount of a whale-ship, employed 
in the Greenland tishery fur the last sixtif-nine years. She was lost at last, not by 
the ice of the northern sea, but by being stranded on a reef near her port, when letan^ 
iiig with a full cargo. 
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Sir James Ross in 1849, and of the American expedition in 
1850. Franklin did not take up liis winter quarters in haste, 
or from necessity. He must have dr()p])od anchor while the 
sea was comparatively open, and why winter tliere at all if 
ho meant to return as soon as the open season again came 
round ? 

We know that he contemplated tlie probability of an absence 
prolonged even beyond two winters. His last letter to Sabine 
from Whale Fish Islands entreats him to relieve the anxiety of 
Lady Franklin and his daughter, should he not return at the time 
they expected, as — 

‘ You know well that, even after the second winter icithovt success 
in our ohject, we should wish to try some other channel, if the state of 
our provisions and the healtli of the crews justify it.’ 

Is it likely that the man wdio wrote thus to his nearest fritnul 
■would have rc^turned after one winter, Avithout eflecting or 
attempting more than a passage to Barrow’s Strait? 

Lieutenant Gritlith, announcing his departure from the ships 
with his transport, July, 1845, wrote — 

* All arc in the highest possible spirits, and determined to siicceerl, 
if succcs*? be possible. A set of more undaunted fellows never were got 
togetiicr. or officers better selected. I am indeed certain tliat, if the 
icy barriiM's will be sufficiently penetrable to give tiiem but half ilie^ 
lengtii of their ships to force themselves tlirougli, they will do so at all 
risks and luizards.’ 

Commander Fitzjamcs, who sailed in the Krobus with fVgnkliii, 
speaks repeatedly, in the lively letters and journal he? forwarded 
to his fricnids at home, of the determination which jirevailed in 
both ships to ‘go a-liead,’ and jestingly begs that, if riotliing is 
licanl of him by next June, letters may be forwarded to Ijim 
via Kamschatka. ‘ We can carry much sail and do/ lie notes 
in his journal ; ‘I can scarcely manage to get Sir John to shorten 
sail at all.’ So well was it understood that the ships would push 
forward through any open channel which might present itself, 
that the ice-master of the Terror, writing to his wife from Discc; 
Island, July 12, 1845, warned her of the probability that they 
might be out much longer than was anticipated : — 

< We are all in good health and spirits, one ami all appearing to be 
of the same determination, that is, to persevere in making a pa<siig(» to 
the north-west. Should we not be at home in the fall of 1848, or 
early in the spring of 1849 [this allowed for a four years’ absence] you 
may anticipate that we have made the passage, or are likely to do so ; 
and if so, it may be from five to six years— it might be into the sevcntli 
— ere we return ; and should it be so, do not allow a^iy person to dis- 
hearten you on the length of our absencei but look forward witli Jiope, 
that rrovidence will at length of time restore us safely to you/ 

All 
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An anecdote is related of Franklin in Barrow’s volume, which 
shows liow su])erior he held the claims of duty to those of per- 
sonal feeling or convenience. When about to leave England in 
1825, on his second expedition to explore the North American 
coast, his first wife wms sinking under a fatal malady. She 
urged his departure on the day appointed, and he denied himself 
the sad satisfaction of waiting to close her eyes. She had em- 
])loyed some of the tedious hours of sickness in making for him 
a union flag, only to be unfurled when he reached the Polar Sea. 
This flag was hoisted when from the summit of Garry Island the 
sea, stretching free and unincumbered to the north, appeared in 
all its majesty. His coin])anions hailed tlic outspread banner 
witli joyful excitement, and Franklin, who had learned that his 
wife died the day after his departure, repressed all sign of 
painful emotion tliat he might not cloud their trium))h at 
Jiaving ])hint(‘d the British coh)urs on this island of the Polar 
Sea. Was this the man to turn back after one winter spent 
at tlie (Ultra nee of the strait where his enterprise did but 
commence? 

It has iade<'d been much tlie fashion of late to complain of 
the employment of naval commanders in a too advanced stage of 
lif(‘, and rcunarks of tlds nature have been made on the ultimate 
cominission of bhanklin. We saw' him often, however, on the 
vve of his start, and assuredly, though w'ell up in years, there 
was no sign wliamvcr of any falling off eitlier in muscular fibre 
or animal spirits. Wc may add that his government at Van 
Diemeirs Land had not ended under altogctlier flattering cir- 
<*iimstaiices, and, ai’cording to our information, few of his friends 
doubt('(l that in embracing this iic^v task he was not uninfluenced 
by a yearning to ivcover whatever of prestir/e be might have 
suppos(!d himself toha\e lost as a civil administrator, bv another 
and a crowning display of tact and energy in the department of 
liis original distinction. 

It is by no means certain that because no record of liim has 
been discovered beyond Bcieidiey Island, none was left. Mr; 
Kenn(Mly, wlien he explored C ape Walker last spring — ignorant 
that lie had b(*en preceded by Captain Austin’s parties — mistook 
the large cairn they had erected for a part of the cliff, and 
actually tcalhcd ox^er a smaller one deeply covered with snow, 
without for a moment suspecting that the spot had been previ- 
ously visited. This fact has come out on Capt. Omnianey and 
Mr. Kennedy’s comparing notes of their respective journeys. 
Sir lidward Belcher, in his recent despatches, states that the 
cairns erected by the well-organized expeditioh of his prede- 
cessors have in some cases been destroyed, and in others can 
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with (lifliculty be recognized. For exain|)le, he says on 
August 14 : — 

‘ "VVe have not been able, even witli tliis very open season, to trace 
the large supplies left at Navy Board Inlet by the NortJi Star, and 
no beacon marks their whereabout,^ 

At Cape Warrcnder he found the cairn and post erected by 
Captain Austin's (*xj)edition, but no document : — 

‘ The tally having written on it Pull out Record was found beside 
the cairn, deeply impressed with the teeth of sonic sniall animal.’ 

In the, opinion of this cxp<rience<l officer, there could liave 
been no hurry in removing from Reechey Island, as eveiy thing 
bore the stamp of order and regularity. Tliis is utterly opposed 
to the notion that Franklin had been forced away by tlie ii*o. 

In the distressful uncertainty which clouds his fate it is our 
only (‘onsolatioii to reflect that rioverniinmt has shown all along 
the heartiest concern hir its gallant seriants. W^itli other dispo- 
sitions, indeed, better results might ha\e been looked for. It is 
the misfortune of the Admiralty Instructions, we think, that they 
have said too much to leave the commanders of the exjieditions 
entirely to their own <liscrction, and not enough to ensiin* a 
regular and systematic series of operations. Discoxjry, however, 
has not languished since 1‘Vanklin‘s departure, and a sketch of 
what has been cffectcHl Avithin the polar cii'clc for thi* last six 
years will con\ eiiiontly exhibit the (^fTorts made for his relief, 
and show the lines of (‘oast which have already been iruitlessly 
searched. 

When he sailed it Avas a disputed question Avliether an open- 
ing into that sea Avhich Avashes the? shores of North America 
might not exist in some part of Boothia (jrulf. Mr. Rue has set 
that question at rest. His expedition is a fine example of how 
much may be accomplislied with Acry limited means. He 
started from Fort Churchill, on tlic Avc'st side of Hiukson's Bay, 
Avith twelve men and two tioats, on the .’jth of July, I84(J. (In 
arriving at the head of Repulse Bay he crossed tlie isthmus 
which separated him from Boothia Ci ulf, a distance of 40 miles, 
and in six days reached the sea. But it Avas now the first Aveek 
in August, heavy rains set in, and, finding progress impossible, 
he retTossed the isthmus, joined the party lie had left at Repulse 
Bay, and determined to leave any further survey until the sj)ring, 
employing the remainder of tlie open season in making the 
best provision be could for the winter. 

His .stores had been calculated for four months' ronsiiniption 
only ; he was entirely destitute of ; he could obtain no 
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promise of suppHes of any kind from the natives ; the resources 
of the country wen* unknown to him ; and the head of the bay 
had the (‘liaracter of })eing one of the most dreary and in- 
hospitable of polar coasts. But Ra<? was inured to hardships, 
and, a first-rate sjnntsman, he had c*onfidenre in his own exer- 
tions. He select(id a sheltered site for his winter dw'elling, near 
the river, oil the nortlicrn shore Iciiding to the lakes, and here 
established his fishing-stations, ('ollecting his men, some were 
sent f)ut to bring in stones for building a house, others to set nets, 
to hunt deer, and to gatlier fuel. I'he walls were built two feet 
thick, the stones being cemented with mud and clay. Scpiaresof 
glass were fixed in three small apertures. As timber was un- 
known in this bleak region, he used the oars and masts of liis 
boats for rafters, stretching over them oilcloth and skins for 
roofing. D(*er-skins. nailed over a framework of wood, made a 
weatlnu-tight floor. 'Tlie interior of this house, to serve for twelve 
persons through <nght winter months, was twenty feet long by 
fourteen wide: seven and a half feet high in front, sloping (lown 
to five and a half ie<*t behind. \>t in these narrow dimensions 
Rae found room for a great part of his stores, and, by a partition 
of oilcloth, secured sej)arate fjuarters for himself, where he 
worked his observations and kept his journal. 

His fishing and hunting provcfl successful. His sporting- 
book for Septemixu* show’ed a total of 63 deer, 5 hares, 172 
partridges, and 116 salmon and trout. In the following mouth 
69 defU' wen* sliol, but the nets produeed only 22 fish. He was 
most at a loss for fuel. His men brought in a scanty supply of 
withfUf'd nifis.s, heather, and the like, and this, being dried in 
tin* house, was piled into stacks. As the season advanced he 
built two f»bservatories of snow, one for a dip circle, the other 
for an horizontally suspended neeflle, to test the action of the 
aurora. Snow-houses were also built for the dogs, for stores, 
&c. ; and all were connected together bv passages cut under the 
frozen snow. 

Karly in January the thermometer sank 79® below' the freezing 
point ; and even indoors it was commonly below zero. 

‘ This,’ says Rae, ‘ would not have been unpleasant where there was 
a fire t<» warm the hands and feet, or even room to move about ; but 
where there was neither the one nor the other, some few degrees more 
lieat would have been preferable.’ 

Their fuel was so short that they could afford themselves but 
one meal a-day, and were obliged to discontinue the comfort of a 
cup of tea. Being short of oil also, and darkness and cold toge- 
ther being Intolerable, they had no resource but to pass about 
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fourteen hours out of the twenty-four in bed. Rac was worse 
off than his companions ; they could smoke at all hours ; but 
that wliich was their greatest luxury was his greatest annoyance. 
Honest Jack’s jerseys and trousers felt, from frozen moisture, 
as hard and prickly as any integuments of ascetical invention. 
When they went to bed their blankets sparkled with hoar-frost ; 
Rae’s own W'aistcoat became so stiff that he had much ado to get 
it buttoned. When he went to open his books he found that the 
leaves were fast frozen together, the damp from the walls having 
got into them before the frost set in ; and every article bound 
with brass or silver burst its fastenings. Yet the men were 
cheerful, enjoyed excellent health, and made light of their hard- 
ships. When one poor fellow got his knee frozen in bed he 
was sorry that it became known, as the laugh was turned against 
him for his effeminacy. Christmas*day they had all ‘ an excellent 
dinner of venison and plum-pudding,.’ anc| on the 1st of January 
‘ capital fat venison-steaks and currant-dumplings.’ A small 
supply of brandy was served out to drink to absent friends; 
and on the whole, Rae does not think that ^ a happier party could 
have been found in America, large as it is.’ 

By the commencement of March deer began to migrate to the 
north, and during this month Rae got sledges finished and all 
preparations made for his spring survey. On the 3rd of April 
the thermometer rose above zero for the first time since the 12th 
of December. He started on the 4th, taking with him three of 
his men and two Esquimaux ; his luggage and provisions being 
stowed in two sledges, each drawn by four dogs. He took no 
tent, as he found it much more convenient to erect snow-liouses. 
Those which he built on his outward journey served on his 
way back. In these houses storm and cold were unfelt. On 
one occasion, when there was a stiff gale, with the thermometer 
21® below zero, he says — ‘ We were as snug and comfortable in 
our snow-hive as if we had been lodged in the best house in 
England.’ 

In this journey he surveyed the whole western shore of the sea 
until he reached the furthest discovery of Ross to the south. In 
a second journey, made the same spring, he traversed tlie eastern 
coast till he reached Cape Crozicr ; from hence he could observe 
tfaje line of coast some miles farther to the north — leaving, as he 
reckoned, not more than ten miles of shore to be surveyed up 
to the mouth of the Fury and Hecla Strait the shortness of 
his provisions would, however, allow him to go no farther. His 
thorough exploration of the shores of Committee Bay connects 
the discoveries of Parry on one side with those of Ross on the 
other. 
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The ice broke up late in 1847, and it was not till the 12th 
Aufi^ust that the boats were launched in open water. Rae 
safely arrived with all his men at York Factory on the 6th Sep- 
tember : there the good health and high condition of the whole 
party excitetl unqualified admiration. ‘ By George 1* exclaimed 
a stout corporal in charge of the sappers and miners destined to 
accompany Richardson in his boat voyage, ‘ I never saw such a 
set of men.' From none of the parties of Esquimaux Rae met 
with could he gather any tidings of Franklin. 

We have dwelt on the particulars of this journey — inter- 
esting however for their own sake — because they support the 
idea that Franklin and his crews, if detained in some remote 
region of thick-ribbed ice, might not, even to this date, be re- 
duced to utter extremity for want of food. If Rae, with provi- 
sions for only four months, could keep his men in high condition 
for fourteen, and could weather a winter of great severity almost 
witliout fuel, with no other shelter than they could erect for 
themselves, and with but scant supplies of clothing, it does not 
appear improbable that, with the two well-stored ships of 
Franklin, some brave fellows may yet be living, animated by 
the hope that succour will reach them at last. In the course of 
nature the crews would be much reduced by death, and the 
supplies be consequently available for a longer period than was 
calculated on. 

While Rae was engaged in this expedition, attention was pain- 
fully excited in England by Franklin’s prolonged absence. The 
opinion of the most experienced arctic navigators was that he 
had pushed to the south-west -after passing Cape Walker, and 
had got inextricably involved in the ice somewhere south of 
Banks’ Land. Thus Sir E. Parry expressed his conviction that 
the ships were directed to the south-west; between 100® and 110® 
W. long. ; Sir James Ross, taking the same view, expected the 
ships would be found about lat. 73® N. and long. 135® W . ; and 
Richardson, likely to be informed of his old comrade’s views, 
believed that he was blocked up in attempting, by sailing south- 
west of Cape Walker, to reach that open Polar Sea, which both 
of them had observed, east and west of the Mackenzie river, in 
their exploration of the North American coast. Similar views 
were expressed before the Committee of 1850. 

The course indicated was that which Franklin had been ex- 
pressly directed to take. Sir Jolm Barrow, in proposing this 
voyage to the Royal Society, had dwelt mainly on the probability 
of a channel south-west of Cape Walker, whence — 

* A distance of 300 leagues on a clear sea, keeping midway between 
the supposed Banks’ Land and the coast of America, would accomplish 

an 
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an object which, at intervals during^ 300 years, has engaged the atten- 
tion of crowned heads, men of science, and mercantile bo(iies, whose ex- 
pectations were frequently disappointed but not discouraged.’ 

The official Instructions to Franklin are, however, quite distinct 
on this point : — 

‘ In proceeding to the westward you will not stop to examine any 
openings either to the northward or southward of that strait [Barrow’s], 
but continue to push to the westward without loss of time in the lati- 
tude of about 74i, till you have reached the longitude of that portion 
of land on which Cape Walker is situated, or about 98° west. From 
that point we desire that every eflort be used to endeavour to pene- 
trate to the southward and westward in a course as direct towards 
Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of the ice, or the existence 
of land at present unknown, may admit. We direct you to this parti- 
cular part of the Polar Sea as affording the best prospect of accom- 
plishing the passage to the Pacific. * * * Yon are well aware, 

having yourself been one of the intelligent travellers who have tra- 
versed the American shore of the Polar Sea, that the groups of islands 
that stretch from that shore to the northward to a distance not yet 
known do not extend to the westward further than about the 120th 
degree of western longitude, and that beyond this and to Behring’s 
Strait no land is visible from the American shore of the Polar Sea.’ 

That the search for this great seaman and his companions 
might be as complete as possible, the government, in 1848, fitted 
out three distinct expeditions — each, liowever, planned on the 
probability that he had taken the route prescribed for him, 
rather than with any special view to Wellington Channel. The 
principal one, under command of Sir James Ross, consisting of 
the Enterprise and Investigator, was directed to folhiw, as far as 
practicable, in the assumed wake of Franklin, proceeding direct 
to Lancaster Sound, and scrutinizing the shores north and south. 
It was supposed that one ship might winter near Cape Kennel 
or Cape Walker, and that the other might advance to Melville 
litand. Searching parties were to be sent from each vessel in 
the spring, some to explore the neighbouring coasts, and par- 
ticularly the unknown space between (Jape Walker and Banks’ 
Land ; and others to cross, if possible, to the coast of North 
America, and attempt to reach the Mackenzie and Ceppermine 
rivers, where Sir John Richardson’s aids would meet them. 

To Richardson had been intrusted the task of searching the 
North American shore between the COTpermine and the Mac- 
kenzie, and of depositing provisions at rort Good Hope, on the 
latter river, at its moutb, and at Capes Bsthurst, Parry, Krusen- 
stem, and Heame, along the coast. 

A third expedition, consisting of the Herald, Captain Kcllett, 
liien employed on a . survey, in; the Pacific, and the Plover, 
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under Commander Moore, were to penetrate through Behring’s 
Strait, taking up positions as far north-east as might he 
consistent with their safety, and two whale-boats were to per- 
form a coasting voyage to the Mackenzie to meet Richardson’s 
party. 

These arrangements w’cre judicious, but, unfortunately, that 
expedition to which the chief service was intrusted was baffled 
by those natural causes which so often, in arctic regions, defeat 
the best-laid plans, and, inextricably enclosing ships in mighty 
fields of ice, deliver over the most experienced and courageous 
commanders to the mercy of winds and currents. 

The vessels of Ross were not able to cross the middle ice of 
Baffin’s Bay till the 20th July. He did not reach Cape York, at the 
entrance of Regent’s Inlet, till the 1st September; and here he had 
the mortification to find tliat impenetrable barriers of ice prevented 
his approaching the entrance of Wellington Channel to the north, 
or Cape Rennell to tlie west. He put into Port Leopold on the 
11th September, and on the following day both vessels were fast 
shut in by the main pack of ice closing with the land. He 
employed the winter and spring in all practicable measures for 
the discovery and relief of Franklin. A house was built at Port 
Leopold, and stored with provisions for twelve months, in case 
he might come that way after the ships had gone. Exploring 
parties searched both shores of North Somerset, down to Fury 
Point on one side, and Four Rivers Bay on the other. 

The open season of 1849 was late. The vessels were not 
released till the 28th August, and three days later the ice closed 
round them, and defied every effort made for their relief. Help- 
lessly beset, they remained fast until they drifted out of Lan- 
caster Sound. When they were once more free the 25th of 
September had arrived, and winter had set in with rigour. The 
harbours on the coast were already closed against them, and, 
having done all that was possible to contend with adverse cus 
cumstances, Ross had no resource but to return home, thankftd 
to the Providence which had so mercifully presented him when 
all human effort was unavaili^. 

It had been his intention, were no tidings heard of Franklin 
by the close of the summer of 1849^ to send home the Investi- 
gator, continuing the search through another year in the Enter-^ 
prise alone. The Admiralty a]^reciated his zeal, but feared/it 
might jeopardize his safety. Early in the spring of 1849t the 
North Star was supplied with stores, and in May sailed for, 
Lancaster Sound, bearing despatches to Sir James Ross, isw 
structing him to keep out both ships, and to make a particulltr 
examination of Wellington Channel. The North Ster. wa& not 

to 
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to hazard a winter in the ice ; but the unusual severity of the 
season, which had carried Sir James out of Lancaster Sound, 
prevented the North Star from approaching it. She wintered in 
Wolstenhulme Sound, and hence originated that foolish story 
of the wreck of Franklin’s ships on the north shore of Baffin’s 
Bay, Avhich imposed on the credulity of Sir John Ross. The 
impudent fabrication is now conclusively exposed.* 

The return of Sir James Ross’s ships at the very time when 
it was supposed the North Star would have been in communi-^ 
cation with them, replenishing them for a prolonged absence, 
excited some very unreasonable dissatisfaction in the minds 
of a few noisy people. Even had it been possible for Sir 
James to winter in some harbour of Baffin’s Bay, it would 
clearly have been unadvisable for him to do so, as a fresh 
expedition from England would reach Lancaster Sound by 
about the time he could expect to get Released, It is not 
for one unsuccessful adventure to dim the reputation of this 
most skilful and gallant officer. The arctic and antartic zones 
equally bear witness to his high qualities and acquirements. If 
second to any among Polar discoverers, he is second to Parry 
alone ; and while he may justly claim part in the successes of 
that able commander — having sailed with him when the Parry 
Islands were discovered — and accompanied him in his won- 
derful journey over the ice towards the Pole — the merit is all his 
own of planting the British flag on tho magnetic pole, and of 
discovering an antarctic continent. 

The other expeditions were more successful in fulfilling the 
parts assigned them. Preparations for Richardson’s journey 
had to be made in the summer of 1847. Four boats of the 
most approved construction were built in the royal yards; 
and, with wise consideration for the commissariat, Sir John had 
that indispensable article for the arctic voyager, pemmican, 
manufactured under his own eye. The reader may not be 
displeased to see an authentic account of iv§ preparation 

^ The round or buttock of beef of the best quality, having been cut 
into thin steaks, from which the fat and membranous parts were pared 
away, was dried in a malt^kilu over an oak fire until its moisture was 
entirely dissipated, and the fibre of the meat became friable. It was 
thea ground in a malt-mill^ when it resembled finely^rated meat. 
Being next mixed with an equal quantity of melted berf-suet or lard, 

* Captain Itigieflsld, in a ]iaper read at the 6eo0ajj|blpal Society Noveinber 22nd 
last, givin{f an account of ms voyage In the Isabel, itetes that ne fjaid a visit to 
Ominack, the spot named by Adam Asek Mtthat on whieh Fiinklin and his crew 
had b«<m iDorfleted, and latisQed hiimeif, * beyond all doubt, that there was no truth 
whatever in the ststemeiit of that reprabate AAm Beck, and that no such fate as he had 
NBted had befallen their missing countrymen.* 

the 
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the preparation of plain pemmican was complete ; but to render it more 
agreeable to the unaccustomed palate, a proportion of the best Zante 
currants was added to part of it, and part was sweetened with sugar* 
Both these kinds were much approved of in the sequel, but more 
especially that to which the sugar had been added. After the 
ingredients had been well incorporated by stirring they were trans- 
ferred to tin canisters capable of containing 85 lbs. each, and hav- 
ing been firmly rammed down, and allowed to contract further by 
cooling, the air was completely expelled and excluded by filling the 
canister to the brim with melted lard, through a small hole left in the 
end, whieli was then covered with a piece of tin and soldered up. Fi- 
nally, the canister was painted and lettered according to its contents. 
The total quantity of pemmican thus made was 17,424 lbs., at a cost 
of Is. lid. per lb. . . . As the meat in drying loses more than 
three-fourths of its original weight, the quantity required was consider^ 
able, being 35,651 lbs. (reduced by drying to about 8000 lbs.), and the 
sudden abstraction of more than 1XX)0 rounds of beef from Leadenhiall 
Market occasioned spcdiilation among the dealers, and a temporary rise 
in the price of one penny per pound.* — Rich., vol. i. 37, 38. 

It is curiously illustrative of the interest excited by this ex- 
pedition that Richardson received numerous advances from 
volunteers desirous of joining him. Among the applicants he 
enumerates two clergymen, one Welsh justice, several country 
gentlemen, and some scientific foreigners. Rae was associated 
with Richardson. They left Liver|X)ol for New York on the 
25th of March, I 8489 taking with them necessary baggage to the 
amount of 4000 lbs. They moved with all practicable rapidity. 
Landing at New York on the 10th of April, they arrived at 
Cumberland House 14th of June, the distance from New York 
being 2850 miles. They found their party, which had left Eng- 
land the previous year, a fortnight in advance; it had been 
joined by Mr. Bell, chief trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and by sixteen of the Company’s voyagers. Their journey 
down the Mackenzie was favourable. On the 3 1st of Jttiy 
they reached Point Separation, and here a case of pemmican 
with memoranda was buried for the Plover’s boat party. To 
indicate the spot to their friends, but conceal it from&e natives^ 
a fire was lit over the pit ; and, as this signal had been agri^. 
on, the deposit was readily found by Pullen and his 
when they arrived in the Plover’s boats fourteen months later. ^ 
From the mouth of the Mackenzie, Richardson’s boats turned te 
the east, passed Cape Bathurst on the llth of August, aj^ 
soon after rounded Cape Parry. The navigation from this point , 
became more difficult, the boats having to make way throa|^ 
crowded floes of ice. As they approached Cftpe Krusen^i^ 
the sea, as far as vision extended, was ono dense, close . 

with 
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with not a lane of water perceptible. On the night of the 26th 
of August a severe frost covered the sea and poi^s with young 
ice, and glued the floes immoveably together. Progress with 
the boats could now be made only by dragging them over the 
floes, when the surface was sufficiently smooth, by cutting 
through tongues of ice, and by carrying them bodily over flats 
and points of land. On one morning three hours of severe 
labour only advanced them a hundred yards. When about a 
dozen miles from Ccape Krusenstern, one boat and her cargo 
had to be left on a rocky projection. From the cape itself 
nothing but ice in firmly compacted floes could be seen, and 
the sorrowful conclusion was forced on Sir John that the sea- 
voyage was at an end. East of Cape Parry, says he, only six 
tlreeks of summer can be reckoned on. All struggled forward, 
however, to Ca|)e Hearne, and, as from this point the sea was 
covered with floes, and new ice formed r£^)iclly, the abandon- 
ment of the other boats became inevitable. Richardson says : — 

^ I had hoped that, by conveying the boats and stores up the Ci^pper- 
mine river, beyond the range of the Eskimos, we could deposit them in 
a place of safety, to be available for a voyage to Wollaston Land next 
summer. But, abandoned as they must now be on the coast, we could 
not expect tliat they would escape the researches of the hunting parties 
who would follow up our foot-marks, and who were certain to break up 
the boots to obtain flieir copper fastenings.’ 

Preparations for a march to Fort Confidence, at the northern 
extremity of Great Bear Lake, were now set about. Packages 
were made up, each man taking with him thirteen days’ pro- 
vision. Six pieces of pemmican and a boat’s magazine of 
powder were buried under a cliff. The tents ’were left standing 
near the boats, and a few useful articles, as hatchets and cooking 
utensils, were deposited in them for the use of the Esquimaux. 
On the 3rd of September — after solemn ptayers, in which all 
seemed to join with deep earnestness — they started. At the 
end of their day’s march some scraps of dnft-Wood were col- 
lected for a fire to cook their supper ; then, selecting the beat 
sleeping-places they could find among blocks of b^alt, they 
passed, though the weather continued c^d, * a pretty comfortable 
night.’ In this way Sir John and his men journeyed on for 
twelve &ys, reaching Fort Confidence on the 15th of Sep- 
tembesr:*— 

^ We wm happy to find Mr. Bell and, hie people wdl and the build- 
ings much fu^e^ advanced than, we had expei^. . He had built an 
ample store-hoiiae, two houses fer the mea^, tuwT a dwel^^^ for 

the officers, consisting of a bsfli, three fle^ping, apartments, and store- 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Rae quartm^ themselves with Bruce in the 

store-room, 
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store-room, and I took possession of my sleeping-room, which was put 
temporarily in order. I could there enjoy the luxury of a fire while I 
was preparing my despatches for the Admiralty and writing my do- 
mestic letters. I look^ ibiward to the winter without anxiety.’ 

The main business of the expedition was now ended. The men 
were sent home, and, on the 7th of May, 1849, Richardson and 
Bell commenced their journey southwards, leaving Rae as the 
best qualified to make another effort to reach Wollaston Land 
from Cape Krusenstern in the summer, with one boat’s crew of 
six men. Richardson landed at Liverr^ol 6th November, 1849, 
after an absence of nineteen months. Rae’s summer expedition 
of 1849, how’ever, was a failure. On the 30th of July he arrived 
at Cape Krusenstern fiom Port Confidence, but found the channel 
so choked with ice, that it was impossible to get a boat through 
it. He waited at the Cape watching the channel for an openid|r 
until the 23rd of August, when, the sea being completely closed ' 
by compacted Hoes, •he reluctantly returned by the Coppermine 
river to his winter quarters. The boats left the previous year 
had been much damaged by the Esquimaux to obtain the iron- 
work, but the tents were uninjured, and the cache of pemmican 
and ammunition untouched. 

One encouraging fact runs through all these explorations of 
the North American coast — and that is, the abundance of 
animal life to be met with. In 1848 the gun of Rae procured a 
constant supply of fresh provision for the whole party. In 
Richardson’s journal we read : — 

‘ Aug. J9. Mr. Rae brought in two fine reindeer. — Aug. 20. Mr. 
Rae killed a fine buck reindeer. In this quarter a skilful hunter like 
Mr. Rae could supply the whole party with venison without any loss of 
time. — Aug. 24. Many salmon were seen. — To the north of Coronation 
Gulf reindeer and musk oxen may be procured by skilful hunters* 
With nets a large quantity of salmon and other fish might be captured 
in Dolphin and Union Straits; with percussion caps we might have 
slain hundreds of sealed 

The experience of Rae in his exploration of Wollaston Land 
in 1851 is to the like effect; — 

^ 7th May. — During the interval between taking the observationellbr 
time and latitude 1 shot ten hares. These fine animals wm verylatf||(e 
and tame, and several more might have been killed, as well as ttdaj 
partridges, had 1 thought it expedient to fellow them. On the 
Cape Heariie formed our head-quarters, at which place eleven 
in fiue condition, were killed. On the 9th a large musk-bull was mmt, 
and his flesh was found excelleiit. Our principal food waa geaaa, 
partridges, and lemmings. The latter, being &t and wate y/nin 
fine when roasted before the fire or between two stones.' 
animals were mgraHnji nerik^ard^ and were eo nmxaMdirHm our 
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dogs, as they trotted on, killed os many as supported them without any 
other food.' 

In his journey of 1 849 his party caught as many salmon as 
they could consume, whenever there was a piece of open water 
large enough for setting a net. 

While Rae was anxiously watching the ice-choked sea from 
Cape Krusenstem, Captain Kcllett in the Herald was dis- 
covering land in the Polar Sea far north of Behring's Strait, 
and Pullen in the boats of the Plover was navigating the coast 
from ley' Cape to the Mackenzie. Tlie Behring’s Strait parties 
were too late to do more than reconnoitre their destined course 
in 1848. " The Plover arrived on the Asiatic coast only in time 
to select winter-quarters just south of Cape Tschukotskoi, 
outside the strait. The Herald went up the strait, visited 
Kotzebue Sound, the appointed rendezvous, and repassed the 
strait, before the Plover arrived. She returned to South 
America to winter. • 

The Plover got out from her winter-port on the 30th June, 
1848, and in a fortnight reached Chamisso Island at the bottom 
of Kotzebue Sound. Here, on the next day, she was joined by 
the Herald — and by the Nancy Dawson, the private yacht of 
Mr.^Shedden, whose name deserves honourable mention in every 
notice of these expeditions. Hearing in China of the eflbrts on 
behalf of Franklin, heat once sailed for Behring’s Strait, putting 
aside his purposed voyage round the globe, to join in the search. 
Unfortunately his death prevented him from doing more tlian 
showing his zeal in the cause. The ships left the Sound on the 
18th July, and, taking an easterly course, on the 25th arrived at 
Wainwright’s Inlet. Here 

^ The vast number of walruses that surrounded us^ keeping up a con- 
tinual bellowing or grunting ; the barking of the innumerable heals — 
the small whales — and the immense flocks of ducks continually rising 
from the water as we neared them, warned m of our approach to the 
ice, although the temperature of the sea was still high.’ 

From this point, as the packed ice forbade the ships getting 
farther to the east, the boat expedition was despatched on a 
coasting voyage to the Mackenzie. It consisted of two 
twenty-seven-foot whaleboats, each with a crew of six men. 
Pullen had with him a hundred days’ provisions for each man, 
and intimated his intention, should be reach the Mackenzie, of 
proceeding up the river to await the instructions of the Admiralty. 

On the day following the departure of the boats the ships 
met with heavily packed ice esttendiiig from tjie shore, as far as 
the eye could reach, from by west to north-east. 

This pack was traced * for tarty l^'gnes, made in a series of 
' steps 
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steps westerly and northerly, the westerly being about ten or 
twelve miles, and the northerly twenty/ A water-sky was 
reported north of the p^k, which, however, was perfectly im- 
penetrable. Returning to Waiftwright’s Inlet, ‘not a particle 
of the ice seen on our former visit remained.’ A boat went 
ashore, and purchased from the natives 800 lbs. of reindeer 
meat — as much as the boat would carry — for a small quantity 
of tobac('o. More was to be had on the same terms. 

On the 17th of August, while cruising north of North Cape, 
packed ice was seen from south-south-west to north-north- 
west, five miles distant, and soon after land was reported from 
the mast-head. A group of small islands could be distinctly 
seen, and further off a very extensive and high land was reported, 

‘ There was a fine clear atmosphere (such an one as can only be seen 
in this climate), except in tlie direction of this extended land, where the 
clouds rolled in numerous immense masses, occcisionally leaving the very 
lofty peaks uncapj)ed, where could be distinctly seen columns, pillars, 
and very broken angles on their summits, very characteristic of the 
high headlands in this sea. As far as a man can be certain, who has 
one hundred and thirty pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, I 
am certain we have <libCovcred an extensive land. I think, also, it is 
more than probable that these peaks we saw are a continuation of the 
range of mountains seen by tlie natives off Cape Jakan (coast of Asia), 
mentioned by Baron Wrarigel in his Polar voyages.' — Kellett, 

An jslaml was reachctl, four and a half miles one way, by 
two and a half the other. Hero Kellott landed. It was in 
lat. 71 19' N., long. 175® 16' W. It proved a solid mass of 
granite, almost inaccessible on ''every side, and ‘ literally alive 
with birds,' ‘ Innumerable black and white divers (common to 
this sea) hero found a safe place to deposit their eggs and bring 
up their young.' The weather was bad ; and Kellett, fearing he 
might be caught by the pack, made all sail for the south-east. As 
the commander of the Plover bad determined to pass his second 
winter in Kotzebue Sound, the Herald supplied all the Plover’s 
wants, and on the 29th September sailed in company with the 
yacht, and arrived at Mazatlan on the 14th November, 1849— - 
the same month in which Richanlson returned to England front 
North America, and Sir James Ross from Baffin’s Bay. 

Tlie accounts so far were discouraging enough; but this 
Admiralty resolved that the search should be renewed — and ^ 
a yet more extended scale. The ships of Sir James Ross were 
promptly refitted and despatched to Behring's Strait; the Enteh- 

S rise commanded by Capt Collinson, and the Investigator W 
I‘Clure. They were instructed to sail with alPspeed, so Id 
pass the strait and rdiach the edge of the ice by the end of 

AiS^ttst, 
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August. The Plover was to remain out, and be secured in a 
safe harbour as far in advance as practicable, to serve as a 
depot for parties from the other ships to fall back upon if 
necessary. The Herald, under CapS Kellett, was to be sent 
home, volunteci*s being received from her for tlie other ships. 
This expedition left Plymouth on the 20th January, 1850. The 
ships communicated with the Herald, and Kellett assures the 
Arctic Committee of 1851, that, from a conversation he had 
with M‘Clure — 

‘ I am convinced that he will use every endeavour to reach Melville 
Island with his parties, if he failed with his ship. Should one of these 
parties reach Melville Island, or even the northern sliore of Banks’ 
Land, they will endeavour to get home by the east, being a safer route 
than attempting to return to their ships.’ 

This statement is confirmed by the official and private letters 
of M‘Clure. To Sir George Back, in particular, he states, in a 
letter of July 28, 1850, that he has carte hlfinche from Collinson, 
and that he is determined to push to the eastward to reach 130’ 
W. long., and take his chance of w'intering in the pack wherever 
he may be caught by the ice. These brave commanders had no 
sooner joined the Plover than they earnestly set to work to fulfil 
their mission. M‘Clure outsailed Collinson, and was last seen by 
the Plover (August, 1850), in lat. 70''44' N., long. 159^ 52' W. 
M‘Clure calculated that he might make Banks’ Land, get to the 
northward of Melville Island, and perhaps pass to the S.E. by 
Wellington Channel, or some other passage, so as to return home 
at latest in 1853. To the Admiralty he says that, should he 
find no navigable channel after pushing aheaid for two seasons, 
he intends to desert his vessel on the third, and start on foot for 
Melville Island and Leopold Harbour. It flampossible not to 
admire his energy and daring. But knowing completely the 
plans of the most able and resolute are at the mercy of the seasons 
in those latitudes, wc cannot accept his courage as a pledge of 
his success, nor avoid feeling already some misgiving for his fate. 
Capt. Collinson, after penetrating some distance to the N. and £. 
of the strait, repassed it to winter at Hong Kong, the Plover 
being left in reserve at Port Qarence, in the strait The Enter- 
prise again quitted Hong Kong in May, 1851, reached Port 
Clarence, and left that pmrt on 10th July to renew her explora- 
tions to the north-east. 

Lieut Pullen, with his boats, arrived at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie on the 27th August, having made the passage from 
Wainwriglrfs Inlet in thirty-three dUiys. The most difficult 
part of the voyage wss' off Cape Bathurs^ very heavy hummocky 
ice being met wiiii. ^ It was one amtinu^ struggle from the 

25th 
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25th July to the 5th August to get along that ice, it being so 
close in, and we were cutting all the time.’ Portions of his 
examination by the Comn^ittee are of value. 

‘ Capt. Beechey : Did you see any land to the northward during 
your voyage ? — No, 

< Sir G. Back : There seems a remarkable difference when you were 
there, and when I was with Sir John Franklin, viz. that on the 15th 
August, 1826, there was a complete open sea^ with the exception of one 
piece of ice to the north and west. What was its state when you were 
there ? — It was all ice to seaward^ and dong the coast east and west.* 

Pullen in his boats ascended the Mackenzie, and reached 
Fort Simpson on the 13th of October. Here he wintered, and 
while on his way to York Factory the following spring received 
instructions by express to attempt a passage in boats across the 
sea to Melville Island. He immediately hurried back, and on 
being supplied witii 4500 lbs. of jerked venison and pemmican 
by Rae, he desceiiJcd\hc Mackenzie in one of the Plover’s boats 
and a barge of the Hudson's Bay Company. The season of 1850 
proved moie sc\ere, however, than that of the previous year ; 
he found the sea from the Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst covered 
with unbroken ice, a small channel only existing in shore, 
through which he threaded his way to the vicinity of the Cape. 
Failing in finding a passage out to sea to the north of Cape 
Bathurst, he remained in its vicinity, watching the ice for an 
opening, until the approach of winter compelled him to return 
to the Mackenzie. He had reached the sea on the 22nd of 
July, and he did not quit it till the 1st of September. As he 
ascended the Mackenzie, ice was driving rapidly down. ‘ It was 
one continued dri(a«l ice and heavy snow-storms.’ He reached 
Fort Simpson oil tlhe 5th October, and arrived in England to 
take the command of the North Star, and join in the expeditioiy; 
under Sir E. Belcher. 

To conclude here the researches from the North American 
coast — Mr. Kae left Fort Confidence, on the Coppermine, 
April the 25th, 1851, with four men and three sledges drawn by 
dogs. He reached the coast on the ist of May, and found the 
ice favourable for travelling. On the 5th he landed at Doug^ 
Island, and on the 7th gained the opmsite shore. Traversing^y 
it to the east, until he reached 110^ W. long., where his sujrvepv 
met that of Dease and Sipapson, he retraced his steps, and 
vanced west until he turned Cape Baring, past lat 70^, 
long. 117^ W. From some elevated grpcpid in this neighbiiep# 
hood high land could be seen to the norths but no|ie was 
to the ifrest. He got ba^ to hi^ pioyisioxt station on the 
River upon the lOih June, having travelled 824 geograj^detd mr 
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942 English miles in forty days. In this lengthened journey 
bis arrangements were much the same as during his survey of 
Committee Bay. He slept in snow houses, and, as he advanced^ 
buried provisions to serve for his return. In the months of July 
and August he explored the coast of Victoria Land, east and 
north, in boats. His delineation of the land to Point Pelly, on 
the western shore of Victoria Strait, is carefully laid down in 
Arrowsmith^s map. That red line, marking every indentation of 
the coast, from the lOlst to the 117th degrees of latitude, accom- 
plislied with limited means in a single season, is an achievem^t 
of which any olficer might well be proud. On this newly 
discovered coast he met many parties of Esquimaux ; but his 
ijBquiries as to the grand subject were all fruitless. The Ame- 
rican coast has now been diligently examined, from the entrance 
of Behring’s Strait to the head of Hudson’s Bay ; and we may, 
therefore, surely conclude that Franklin never reached so low a 
latitude. ^ 

On the side of Baffin’s Bay the search was prosecuted by no 
less than eleven vessels in 1850. The expedition umler Captain 
Austin consisted of the Resolute and Assistance, with their 
steam-tenders the Pioneer and Intrepid. He was instructed that 
his main object should be to reach Melville Island — detaching 
vessels U) examine Wellington Channel and the coast about 
Cape Walker, ^ to wbicli {mint Sir John Franklin w'as ordered 
to proc'eed.’ At the same time — much having been said about 
the probable advantage of employing old {irofcssional wbales- 
men — Mr. William Penny, long experienced in the northern 
fishery, was empowered by Government to purchase two small 
brigs, adapted for the service they were to«|perform. All ar- 
raagements were left to himself, and he hikl^he choice of his 
own officers. But, clumsily enough, instead of distinct objects 
being assigned him, his instructions werv substantially tlie same 
as those given to Austin. Penny’s ships sailed oiathf 1 5th April, 
1850, and Austin's on the 4th of May following. 'Tlie Prince 
Albert was purchased and equipped by public subscription, 
Lady Franklin being a princ^l contributor. Its special object 
was to search the shores of Boothia Golf, It being tliought pos- 
sible that traces of Franklin might be found in that direction, as 
he was ignorant of the complete survey of Ihe* bottom of the 
gulf by Rae, and might have imagined that apumage thence, as 
was generally surmised when be sailed, led into the Polar Sea. 
The Felix, conpunanded by Sir John Host, was equipped by 
subscription, under the auspices of the Hndeon^s Bay Com* 
panj. An American expeduiaii of fitted out by 

Mr. Henry GrinneU, of J^efv- York, was io-^pm durdugh Lan- 
caster 
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caster Sound, asid push to the ivaest Lastly, 'the North Star, 
sent out the previous year, to recruit the Enterjwise and Inves- 
tigator, remained in the Arctife Seat with a quantity of 

available stores. These vessels, though sailing at different times, 
were all stopped by the mid^e ice of Baffin’s Bay, and got 
through it at nearly the same period. 

The first traces of the missing ships were discovered by Cap- 
tain Ommaney, in the Assistance, at Cape Riley, on 23d 
August. He found sundry pieces of rag, rope, and brokeoi 
bottles, and also the marks of five tent-places. This Cape is a 
point at the eastern entrance of Wellington Channel; about 
three miles west of it rises the bold abrupt coast of Beechey 
Island; and •between the shores of this isle and the mainland 
lies a bay to which extraordinary interest is now attached. On 
its coast were observed numerous sledge-tracks, and at Cape 
Spencer, about ten miles from Cape Riley, up Wellington 
Channel, the parly discovered the ground-place of a tent, the 
floor neatly paved with small smooth stones. 

‘ Around tlie tent a number of birds’ bones, as well as remaants of 
meat-caiiisters, led Mr. Penny to imagine that it liad been inhabited 
for some time as a shooting station and a iook-out place, for which lat- 
ter purpose it was admirably chosen, commanding a good view of 
Barrow’s Strait and Wellington Channel .’ — Osborn j p. 102. 

Some sledge-tracks led northward for about twenty miles, but 
the trail ceased south of Cape Bowden, and an empty bottle 
and a piece of newspaper were the last things found. The 
results of examining Becchey Island must be given in. more 
detail. Lieutenant Osborn says — 

‘ A long point of Und slopes gradually firom the southern blufiSt of 
this now deeply-intdfestiiig island, until it almost connects itself with 
the laud of North Devon, forming on either side of it two good and 
eommcKlious bays. On tfltl slope a multitude of preserved meat-tins 
were strewcil abiMit ; and near them, aud on the ridge of the slope, a 
carefully-constructed cairn waftdiscovered ; it consisted of layers of fitted 
tins, filled with gravel, and placed to form a firm and solid foundation. 
Beyond this, and along the northern shore of Beechey Island, thefollown 
ing traces were then quickly discovered : the embankment of a hdnse, 
with carpenters’ and armourers’ working-places, washing-tubs, ogaS^ 
bags, pieces, of old clothing, rope — and, lastly, the graves of threie 
the crew of the Erebus and Terror---bearing date of the winter . 
184d-6. We therefin^ now had ascertained the first tointer-gutt/0ins^ 
of Sir John Franklin, ^ - 

^ On the eastern dope of the ridge of Boeohey Islaiid a remiiaii^ ^ 
a gardeiii (for renmant it* now onfy was, having been dug up iti ; 
searcli) txm an isaerestiw tale: its neatly outUnc^he^ 

bender earefyfy ftraied of moss and aoeino|ries,^||pr|^ 

planted from some more genial part eff this dreary r^dn— contriv^ 

2 £ 2 still 
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still to show symptoms of vitality ; but the seeds which (ioubtless they 
had sowed in the garden had decayed away. Nearer to the beach, a 
heap of cinders and scraps of iron showed the armourers’ working- 
place ; and along an old water-course, now chained up by fiost, several 
tubs, constructed of the ends of salt-meat casks, left no doubt as to the 
^vashing-places of the men of Franklin’s squadron. Happening to cross 
a level piece of ground, which as yet no one had lighted upon, I was 
pleased to see a pair of Cashmere gloves laid out to dry, with two 
small stones on the palms to prevent their blowing aAvay: they had 
been there since 1846. 1 took them up carefully, as melancholy 

mementoes of my missing friends. In another spot a Hanncl was disco- 
vered ; and this, together with some things lying about, wmuld, in my 
ignorance of wintering in the Arctic regions, have led me to suf)pose 
that there was considerable haste displayed in the de|)arture of the 
Erebus and Terror from this spot, had not Capt. Austin assured me 
that there w'as notliing to ground such a belief upon, and thcit, from 
experience, he could vouch for these being nothing more Ilian the 
ordinary traces of a winter station ; and tliis ^opinion was fully borne 
out by those officers who had in the previous year wintered in Port 
Leopold, one of them asserting tliat people left winter-quarters too 
W'ell pleased to escape, to care much for a handful of shavings, an old 
coal-bag, or a washing-tub. This I, from experience, now know to be 
true.’ — Osborn, pp. 107-110. 

From a number of minute facts, it was not diffic ult to assign 
the place where the ships must have lain through tbo winter : 
they were so stationed, Osborn says, as to be 
^ effectually removed from all risk of being swept out of tlie bay — 
which, by the by, from the fact of the enclosed area being many times 
broader than the entrance of hlrebus and Terror Bay, was about as 
probable as any stout gentleman' being blown out of a house through 
the keyhole.* 

The most interesting traces of winter residence wmre the 
graves of Franklin’s three seamen. The following description 
is in all respects creditable to Mr. Osborn ; — 

‘ The gi*aves, like all that English seamen construe. , were scrupu- 
lously neat. Go where you will over the globe’s surface — afar in the 
east, or afar in the west, down among the coral-girded isles of the South 
Sea, or here, where the grim North frowns on the sailor’s grave — you 
will always find it alike ; it is the monument raised by rough hands but 
affectionate hearts over the last home of their mes.smate ; it breathes of 
the quiet churchyard in some of England’s many nooks, where each had 
formed his idea of wliat was due to departed w'orth ; and the ornaments 
that Nature decks herself with, even in the desolation of the frozen zone, 
were carefully culled to mark the dead seaman’s home. The good 
taste of the officers had prevented the general simplicity of an oaken 
head and font bomrd to each of the throe graves being marred by any 
loiigund childish epitaphs, or the doggrei of a lower-deck poet, and 
the three inscriptions we^ as fellows 


Sacred 
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“ Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, who departed this life 
January 1st, 1846, on board of II.M.S. Terror, aged 20 years.” 

“ Sacred to the memory of Wm. Braine, R.M., of H.M.S. Erebus, 
died April 3rd, 1846, aged 32 years. Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve, — Josh. xxiv. 15.” 

‘‘ Siicred to the memory of J. Hartwell, A.B., of H.M.S. Erebus, 
died January 4th, 1846, aged 25 years. Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, consider your ways, — Haggai i. 7.” 

‘ I tliought I traced in the epitaphs over the graves of the men 
from the Erebus the manly and Christian spirit of Franklin. In the 
true spirit of chivalry, he, their captain and leader, led them amidst 
dangers and unknown difficulties with imn will stamped upon his brow, 
but the words of meekness, gentleness, and truth were his device.*— 
Ibid., p. 111. 

With this (lisrovory the work of the ships for the season may 
be said to have closed. Wellington („^hannel, as far as vision 
extended, presented continuous sheet of ice, much of it, as we 
learn from Dr. Sutherland and other experienced persons, ap- 
pearing ‘ to be at least three years old.’ (ii. 124.) In mid- 
channel of HaiTovv’s Strait, at the same time (Aug. 25), the 
pack was seen to westward, but 

‘ the sea was as smooth as oil ; and thousands of seals, in which one 
could distinguish three species — the ocean or Greenland seal, the 
bearded seal, and the common seal — were seen taking their pastime in 
tJje water. llTliite whales were also seen in great abundance.*— 
Sut/i. i. 293. ^ . 

Osborn also dwells upon tbc enormous shoals of white whales — 
the water appearing as if filled with them ; he states that eleven 
hears were seen, and that large flights of wild fowl came down 
Wellington Channel. By the middle of September Austin’s 
ships were fast fixed in the ice, in the rh<*innel between Griffith's 
Island and (’ornwallis Land, and here they were secured as well 
as might be for the winter. Penny made his ships fast in 
Assistance 1 » arbour, on the south coast of Cornwallis Land, 
about 20 miles cast of Austin’s station ; and here, also, Sir John 
Ross, in the Felix, wintered. 

The other ships turned homewards. The North Star left h^r 
winter-quarters in Wolstcnholme Sound on the 3rd of August, 
and reached Port Leopold on the 12th. Being unable, however, 
from the ice to land her stores there, she deposited them at Ad* 
miralty Inlet, where, as we have seen, Sir E. Belcher was unable 
to find any trace of them. 

The American expedition made a most singular sweep. Lieut 
de Haven parted company with the other searching vessel# <||i 
the 13|h of September off Griffith’s Island. But the frost had 
already set in, and, snow having fallen, the sea Was covered with 

a tenacious 
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tk tenacious coating through which it was impossible for the vessels 
to force their way. As the ice about them thickened they became 
entirely at the mercy of the winds and currents. To the astonish- 
ment of all on board, they were carried directly up Wellington 
Channel. Here, drifting about as the wind varied, they came, on 
the 22nd of September, in siglit of that island which in our charts 
is named Baillie Hamilton. To the north-west was distinctly 
seen the cloud of ‘ frost-smoke/ indicative of open water, and 
signs of animal life became more abundant. For the remainder 
of September the vessels w'erc nearly stationary : — througliout 
October and November again they were drifted to and fro by the 
changing wind, but never passing out of Wellington Cliannel. 
On the i st of November the new ice was iipw'ards of three feet 
thick. 

‘ Still frequent breaks would occur in it, often in fearful proximity 
to the vessels, iluiiimocks, coiwisting of nia*«i4ve granite-like blocks, 
would be thrown up to the height of twenty and even thirty feet. 
This action in the ice was accompanied with a variety of sounds impos- 
sible to be described, but which never failed to carry a feeling of awe 
into the stoutest hearts .* — Ue Havetis Report. 

By the beginning of December the shi})s were carried down the 
Channel, and entered Lancaster Sound. Westerly winds now 
prevailing, the vast field of ice, with the imprisoned ships, 
slowly drifted to the mouth of the Sound. In January they 
were fairly launched in Baffin’s Bay, and a steady drift cH>in- 
menced to the southward, the vessels being carried along with 
the whole vast body of ice. On the 19th of May Cape Sc*rlo 
was descri€?d, being the first land seen for four months ; a few 
days later Cape Walsingham was visible, and the ships passeil 
out of the Arctic zone. On the 6th of June, the wliole immense 
floe in which th(?y had been inextricably locdced for nearly nine 
months was rent in all directions, without violence or noise, 
leaving not a piece exceeding 100 yards in diameter. Thence- 
forth the vessc3ls were free, and in due time safely reached New 
York. During the winter, the occupations and aiimsements most 
suitable for preserving tlie crews in health had been persevered 
in — but sledges and l^ats witli stores were always ready in case 
of accident, each man hein^ fnmishetl with a bundle of clothes 
which he could catch up at a moment’s notice. 

From this extraordinary sweep we must conclufle that the 
barrier of ice acToss Wellington Channel, apparently fixed firmly 
to the land on either side, was really in eontiimal motion. Jt 
seems to have been oliedient to* the wind rather tlian to any 
settled current. Of these facts oint ships, safe in their winter- 
quarters, were entirely ighbrant ; slid when, soiate as the 1 2 th' 

August 
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August in the following season, they still saw the entrance of the 
Channel firmly closed against tibem by solid ice, we cannot feel 
surprised at their supposing it to have remained umnoved since 
the first day of tfioir arrival. Here the principal business of the 
winter was preparation for the spring journeys. Amusements 
were not neglecteil ; there were plays and masquerades ; the 
general health of all the men was good ; and we have more than 
one admission that throughout the long winter ^ hardships there 
were none.* 

l*he arrangements for the sledging parties were in both expe- 
ditions very complete. Every provision was made for the he^th 
and comfort of the men, and whoever glances into the blue- 
books will acknowledge that Austin most thoroughly fulfilled, 
the duties of a skilful and humane commander. By an arrange- 
ment with Penny, made as early as 17th October, 1850, the 
latter undertook the complete ‘ Search of Wellington Strait, ’ while 
Austin’s defac'hments were to examine the shores north and south 
of Barrow's Strait. The coasts newly explored by these parties 
are laid down in the charts of Arrowsmith and the Admiralty. 
We confiiK' our notic'c to the three routes which it seemed most 
likely Franklin might have taken: — to the west by Melville 
Island, to the south-west by Cape Walker, and to the north- 
west, by Wellington Channel. * 

Of all Austin’s parties that under Lieutenant M^Clintock was 
most ably and successfully conducted. He left the ships on the 
15th of April, and taking a course duo west, reached Point 
Grifilth on the eastern shore of Melville Island on the 1 Ith of 
M ay. On the 21st he sighted Winter Harbour, but there being 
ueitiier ships, tents, nor any sign of human habitation to be 
seen, he deferred any close scrutiny of it until his retunu 
By the 27th of May he had reached Cape Dundas at the 
western extremity of Melville Island, and on the following daj, 
ascending a idifi^made out the coast of Banks Land. 

‘ Its eastern extreme w'as indistinct ; but its we.stern extreme tenm- 
iiated abruptly. Banks’ Laud appears to be very lofiy, with steep cli£& 
and large ravines, as about Cape Dundas. I could make out the lavipeB 
and snow-patches distinctly with my glass.’ — CliiUoch^s Report. 

To the north of Banks’ Land, at a distance from it o£ about 
seventy miles, he discovered a range of land apparently runnil^ 
nearly due wc^t, * This does not present steep clifls, but a 
•bold and deeply indented coast ; the land rising to the interior, 
and intersected by valleys rather than ravines/ The sea .be 
imagined to eontmue to the westward. Potlowing the jc^ist 
of lillaad to the north-east, he entered 

Gulf, mi here saw fragments of coal of. good q^mkUty.,VXjl?aT- 

ing 
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ing the shore, he crossed the Gulf to gain Bushnan Cove, 
where Parry in his journey across the island in 1 820 had loft the 
‘ strong but light cart,' in which he had carried his tent and 
stores. On the 1st of June M‘Clintock reached the west point 
of the Cove, and, leaving two men to prepare supper, he com- 
menced a search with four others for Parry’s encampment of the 
1 1th of June, 1820 : — 

On reaching the ravine leading into the cove, we spread across, and 
walked up, and easily found the encampment, althougli the pole had 
iallen down. The veiy accurate report published of his journey saved 
us much labour iu finding the tin cylinder and aninmnition. The 
crevices between the stones pile<l over them were filltnl with ice and 
snow ; the powder completely tlestroyed, and cylinder eaten through 
with rust, and filled with ice. From the extreme ditticulty of descend- 
ing into Mich a ravine with any vehicle, I supposed that the most direct 
route-where all seemed equally bad was selected, therefore sent the men 
directly up its northern bank iu search of tho'wheels which were left 
where the cart broke down. They fortunately found them at once ; 
erected a cairn about the remains of the wall built to shelter the tent ; 
placed a record on it in one tin case within another. AVetheii collected 
a few relies of our preiiecessors, and returned with the remains ot the 
cart to our encampment. An excellent fire had been made Ith willow 
.stems, and upon this a kettle, containing Parry’s cylinder, was placed. 
As «*ooii as the ice was thawed out of it, the record it contained was 
carefully taken out. I could only just di.sfingiiisJi the date. Had it 
been in a better state of preservation 1 would lja\ e re.stored it to its 
lonely position.’ — Ibid, 

As the weather was misty, M‘Clintock did not explore the 
head of the gulf, but struck directly across the land for W inter 
Harbour. It was evident that no one had visited the? place since 
Parry’s departure in 1820. Tlie inscription cut upon the face 
of the sandstone rock by Mr. Fisher appeared quite fresh. A 
hare, discovered at the foot of this rocl^was so tame that she 
entered the tent, and would almost allow tnc men to touch her. 

‘ I have never seen any animal in its natural state so perfectly fearless 
of man ; and there cannot be a more convincing proof that our missing 
countrymen have not been here. A ptarmigan alighted on the rock, 
and was shot, without in the least disturbing puss as she sat beneath 
a:— Ibid. 

On the 6th of June M‘aintock left Winter Harbour, and 
reached the ships on the 4th of July. The latter part of his 
j<Mimey was fatiguing, from the extensive pools of water in the ice, 
but all his men arrived in excellent health and spirits. He was 
out 80 days, and had travelled 770 nulw. ^veral rein-deer, 
musk-oxen, and l>ears were shot, b^sid« itumerons birtls— Hind 
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the food thus obtained was of very material importance to the 
people. This journey made it certain that Franklin had not 
passed west of the Parry Islands. 

The expedition under Captain Ommaney and Lieut. Osborn 
south-west of Cape Walker determined nothing. The cape was 
found to be the north-eastern extremity of an island, separated 
Iroin the continent by a narrow channel. Beyond the cape the 
coast swept * round to the south, until Interrupted by a bay 
about 20 miles wide. While Ommaney proceeded to examine 
the shores of this bay Osborn struck across it, and making the 
land again, which still trended southerly, he followed it some 
miles further, and then travelled a few miles across the sea to the 
west. But, after a short journey, finding the ice exceedingly 
hummocky, he retraced his steps. From his farthest point he 
saw a continuation of land to the south, but could perceive 
neither land nor loom of land to the west or south-west. 
As the weather was clear, and he had a gocKl spy-glass, and 
as moreover he had advanced westward fifteen miles from 
the coast, his view must have extended a considerable distance. 
Both Ommaney and Osborn are clear that the coast they 
traversed could never be navigable for ships. Shoals extended 
for a cojisiderable distance into the sea ; the water, to the depth 
of several feet in-shore, was frozen to the bottom, and enormous 
masses of ice were thrown up on the floe by pressure, and 
grounded on the strand. But the question is — not whether that 
j)articular coast was navigable, but — whether there W’as any reason 
to suppose that a navigable sea existed between the shore they 
followed to tln^ south, and the nearest coast to the west -yet dis- 
covered (Banks’ Land) — a distance of 200 miles at least. 
Lieut. Osborn had never been among ice before; with more 
experience he would have known that the enormous bl<»cks he 
saw aground and on the floe surely indicated motion at some 
time. It is cHimmon enough to find coasts fast bound with ice, 
oven in the open season,, while open water exists some miles off. 
Thus Parry tells us that he found Prince Leopold’s Islands ‘en- 
cumbered with ice to the distance of four or five miles all round 
them, while the strait was generally as clear and navigable as 
any part of the Atlantic.^ Before the last Committee, M‘Clintock 
stated that there was no appearance of the sea being navigable 
west of Melville Island — and then followed some questions by 
Parry : — 

‘ Sir E, Parry . — Does that remark apply to the whole of the ice to 
the southward of JUUdville Island ? CTm/ocA.— No. Party.— State 
whereabouts opinion it was likely to be navigable to the soutili 

of HelvHle Ts&hd. to the east of ‘Winter 

Harbour. 
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Harbour. Parry. — Then you think a sjiip eoiild probably get to 
the southward and westward more easily to the eastward of Winter 
Harbour than by going on to the west part of Melville Island ? 

Clintock.. — Yes*’ 

When Parry himself was off the east end of Melville Island, he 
found his soundings uniformly increase as he went to the south. 
‘ In standing to the southward, we had gradually deepened the 
soundings to 105 fathoms.’ Here is proof of deep water in the 
direction Franklin was ordered to take ; Aor is tliere any evi- 
dence to show that tliere may not be, at certain seasons, a 
navigable sea to the south, which may lea<l, as IVPClintock sup- 
poses, far to the west of the Parry group. 

Of Penny's parties one followed the western and the other the 
eastern side of Wellington Channel, until botli were stopped by 
reaching open water. Captain Stewart, on the east, or rather 
north side of the channel, reached Cape Becher 30th May ; from 
hence he could see water washing the land all along, with much 
broke-up ice in the oiling. Mr. Goodsir, on the opposite shore, 
first saw open water from Disappointment Bay on the 20th of 
May. To the w'ost an open channel appeared. Penny himself, 
traversing the cluannel from south to north, reached the islands 
which divide the strait into three nan’ow channels. From Point 
Surprise, on tlie north of Baillie Hamilton island, lie beheld «a 
vast expanse of open water, and here, he tells us, ‘‘the cjxpression 
that escaped me was, “ No one will ever reach Sir John Franklin; 
here we are, and no traces are to be found so we returned to the 
sleflges very much disappointed.’ {Suth. ii. 132.) Determining 
to prosecute the searcdi further in a boat, he returned to the 
ships witli all spec<l, and succeeded in getting a boat to the 
edge of the water by the 17th of June, but a succession of 
contrary gales jwe vented him after all from getting further 
than Baring Island — though there was open water to the 
north-west He got back to his ships on the 25th of July. 

Towawb the close of June the ice in Barrow’s Strait broke 
up. Mr. Stewart, under date of the 27th, writes : — ‘ I went to 
the land, and ascended the hill, and then saw that the ice in 
Barrow’s Strait was all adrift juid broken up, to the utmost limits 
of vision assisted by a telescope.’ On the 10th of July, as we 
learn from Osborn — 

‘ Not a particle of ice was to be seen cast or west in Barrow’s Strait, 
except between Oriflith’s Island and Cape Martyr, where, some ten 
miles from the water, and in the centre of a our unlucky 

squadron was jammed. Everywhere else ,a spread itself, 

sparkling and breaking under a fresh southeriy bnme.’ 

Borely this muil> hawe o0r yaang lieutenant that it was 

very 
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very possible for a navigable sea to exist, at some mifes’ distance 
from an ice-bound coast. It was August before the ffhips were 
free. Captain Austin then addressed an official note to Penny, 
distinctly asking ‘whether you consider that the search of 
Wellington Strait, made by the expedition under your charge, 
Is so far satisfactory as to render a further j>rosecution in that 
direction, if practicable, unnecessary.’ The reply was— 

^ ^Assistance Say^ Wth August^ 1851, 

‘ Sill, — Your question is easily answered. My opinion is, Welling- 
ton Channel requires no further search. All has been clone in the 
power of man to accomplish, and no trace has been found. What else 
can be done? I have, &c. — Wijxiam Penny.’ 

The following day Penny put to sea. The entrance of* Wel- 
lington Channel was then full of heavy ice, nor did there appear 
any probability that it would break up that season. P^enny 
states that he now deV'rmined to get home before the other ships. 

‘ When 1 saw Sir John Ross taken in tow by Captain Austin, from 
this moment T was determined T should go home before him, and had 
great cause to I^e satisfied with the decision, for I had every reason to 
suppose that disrepure would be thrown upon what we had done, and I 
told this to my officers.’ — Pehny*s Evidejwe, 

Pushing forwar<l with all speed, Penny amved in London 
on the 12th of September. Austin’s ships explored the en- 
trances of Jonf's's Sound and Smith’s Sound, and did not 
reach home for a fortnight or three weeks later. In the mean 
time Mr. Penny a<ldressed a letter to the Admiralty, asserting his 
conviction that the missing expedition had gone up Wellington 
(Channel, and that ‘its course should be therein followed with 
the utmost energy, determination, and despatch.’ This suggest 
tion was so contrary to the spirit of his note to Austin on the 
11 til of August, that he was called on by the Admiralty to trans- 
mit a copy of his official correspondence. In place of doing 
so, he made statements to the effect that he had entreated 
Captain Austin to give him a steamer to make an effort to get 
up Wellington Channel, and that his last words to Austin were 
‘ Go up Wellington Channel, sir, and you will do good service 
to the cause.’ As the result of these, and other statements dJ 
a like kind, a committee of Arctic officers was appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances. They properly came to the 
conclusion that Captain Austin could put only one construction 
on Mr. Penny’s letters, and would not have been justified in 
commencing a fresh search in a direction concerning which he 
nataraUv oonaideted himself to have received the most 
informadon. . 

At ^pen ynttex im dincovcTed higir- tp Wel- 
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lington Channel the sea in eveiy other direction was covered 
with solid icCi The fact is reniarkablcy whatever conclusion 
may be drawn from it. The prevalent ojiinion seems to be that 
Franklin, having learnt at his winter-quarters the existence of 
this open water, thenceforth directed all his energies to meet it, 
and succeeded in the attempt. There are, however, not incon- 
siderable difficulties in the way of this supposition. 13c it 
conceded I that in the summer of 1846 Franklin found the 
entrance of the channel open, and knew* of the sea beyond 
it, docs it follow, as matter of certainty, that he would take 
that course ? The mere fact of a prospect of open water 
to the 'north might not appear to him of much importance, 
as it is commonly found throughout the winter at the head of 
Baffin’s Bay and in gulfs on the coast of Greenland, where the 
tide, as in Wellington Channel, runs high and sets strongly. 
We know that Sir John Barrow warnqd Franklin and his 
officers against attempting Wellington Channel — not because it 
might be closed, but because 

‘ as far as experience went, it was always entirely free from ice — no 
one venturing to conjecture to what extent it might go, or into what 
difficulties it might XceA^—Manylcs, 37, 38. 

We lia\e seen what liis Instructions were; and Richardson 
observes : — 

^ It is admitted by all who are intimately acquainted with Sir troliii 
Franklin, that his first endeavour would be to act up to the letter of 
his Instructions.’ 

Sir F. Beaufort says, ‘he was not a man to treat his orders 
with levity;’ and such is the testimony of all the important 
witnesses. It is only on the supposition that Franklin found 
it^ impossible to penetrate to the south-west that any <»f liis 
friends imagine he might have tried Wellington Channel. 

Setting aside all gossiping communication, usually a fertile 
source of error, and oftener 8uj)|>licd by imagination than by 
memory, we are not without decisive evidence of Franklin’s real 
opinion. In the Diary of Fitzjames there is, under date of June 
6, 1845, one very remarkable passage 

‘ At dinner to-day Sir John gave us a pleasant account of his cxpcct- 
ation.s of being able to get through the ice on the coast of America^ and 
his disbelief in the idea that there is open sea to ike northward, lie 
also said he believed it possible to reach the pole over the ice by winter- 
ing at Spitsbergen, and going in the spring,. befim;tlie ice broke up and 
drifted to the south, as it did with Parry on it.’— 78. 

To our mind tiMw Voids ore conclusive as to If'rankUn’s hopes 

and 
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and intentions. In his second journey to the Mackenzie river, 
1825-0, he himself writes that from the summit of Garry Island 
‘ the sea appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from ice, and without 
any visible obslrmtion to its navigation^ and never was a prospect more 
gratifying^ than that which lay open to us.’ 

Then he had ardently wished for a ship in which he could leave 
that shallow shore, and steer direct for Behring’s Strait. It 
was this sea which he was instructed to reach, and which there 
seemed every probability of his reaching by pushing to the south- 
west between 100'* and 110“ W. long. It was greatly in favour 
of his attcin})ting this passage that, even should he meet with 
obstructions, he might reasonably hope to reach the North Ame- 
rican shore by boats, or by a journey across the ice, and thus 
connect the discoveries of Parry with his own. 

Fairly stated the case stands thus : — On the supposition that 
he ascended the Channel, we must suppose either that he dis- 
obeyed ilu‘ Admiralty orders (which all who know him agree 
he would not do), or that he tried to penetrate to the south- 
west before he entered his winter harbour or immediately on 
quitting it. (>ould he have made the attempt in 1845? He 
left Disco Island on the 12tli July, and at the close of that 
month was struggling with the middle ice in Baffin’s Bay, 
He had himself, as we learn from Fitzjames, a perfect know- 
ledge of the difficulty there would be in getting to Lancaster 
Sound : — 

‘ Parry was fortunate enough, in his first voyage, to sail right across 
in nine or ten days, — a tiling unheard of before or since. In his next 
voyage he was fifty-four days toiling through fields of ice, and did not 
get in till September'— *yet Lancaster Sound is the point we look to as 
the beginning of our work.' 

Now, progress from Disco Island to Lancaster Sound took Ross 
(Sir John) in his first voyage froin 17th June to 30th August* 
Sir Janies Ross, in 1848, was from 20th July to 20th August, 
struggling through the middle ice, and <lid not reach Cape 
Yorke till 1st September. PennyV ships w^ere at Disco Island 
May 3rd, 1850, and did not reach Beechey Island till 26lji 
August. To make the same distance took Mr. Kennedy) in 
1851, from the commencement of July till the 4th September, 
and Sir E. Belcher, in the remarkably open season of 1862, from 
June 12th to August 11th. It is not probable that Franklui 
could have reached Barrow’s Strait until the end of August 6r 
beginning of September ; and it is hardly conceivable that 1^. 
could that season have satisfied himself that there was 
sage to the sottth-west— more especially as he must have ta&M 
up bis i^tion.mly, and before young ice^ began to form* - 

Shad 
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Shall we suppose, then, that, on p^etting out of harbour, he 
advanced to the south-west, and, baffled in his efforts, returned 
to Wellington Channel ? The absence of any signals on the 
shore either way must go far to negative the idea ; and it is 
more than doubtful whether the two months of an Arctic summer 
would suffice for sucli an cxploraition. Wellington Channel is 
intricate, and, for ships of the size of the Erebus and Terror, 
would require great caution. Penny states that — 

• tlie fearful rate tJie fide runs (not less than six knots) tiirough the 
sounds that divide tlie Channel render.N it dangerous even for a boat, 
much inore so a ship^ unless clear of ice, which, from the appearance of 
the ice here, will not be clear this season.’ 

The experienced Abornethy says: — 

‘ Wellington Strait is a dangerous navinablc passage, the ice Howing 
about with the tide. It would not be safe for^p. sliip to go up there 

Lieut. Aldrich conc'oived there must be ‘ vast difficulty in navi- 
gating the Strait;’ and Captain Austin observes that the naviga- 
tion of the Channel must be ‘ very critic al, as all vartow straits 
in irjj seas are.* We do not quote tlic‘se sbitcunents as evidence 
that the Strait cannot be navigated, for Sir E, Eeh'her has settled 
that question ; but to pro>e how unlihely it is tliat the Channel 
could be passed through rapidly. On the su])positioii that 
Franklin went up it, how are we to account for the absence 
of cairns or flag-staffs, which would show he had visited, or taken 
possession of, the newl) -found land? — for no shores have been 
so minutely explored as these. 

In our total igiioranc'o of the geography of tliat region which 
Franklin was directed to examine, it would be rash to specu- 
late on the difficulties into which an opening to the south-west 
might lead. Before Lancaster Sound was explored, no one 
could have supjiosed that it would open out so many intricate 
channels, or display that intermingling of land and sea on cdtber 
side north and south, which the skill of our best navigators for 
the last thirty years has failed to make tiiiNre than imperfcH^tly 
known. Franklin’s ships may nave been, as the Fury was, 
forced asliore in some narrow ice-choked channel far to llie 
west, or they may have been caught in tin? bottom of some gulf 
from which they have been unable to escapc\ Uctwceii him 
and the American continent there may be m'ountainoiis land, 
and immense fields of that peculiar sbarp-poiuted ice which 
Kellett says it would be impossible to ttmme by any exer- 
tion or contrivance. He describes it as 

' very much broken, or rough, with pimuioles of omsidersh}^ height. 

Travelling 
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Travelling over it for any distance is, I should say, impossible ; many 
of the floes are near!} covered with water, the mirage from* which dis- 
torted objects in the most extraordinary way/ 

In the same way Pullen gives it as his opinion that there would 
he no possibility of i caching the North American coast across the 
heavy liumnuK'ky ice he saw to the north. We are constrained, 
indeed, to admit that the fact of no trace of Franklin having as 
yet been found furnishes a strong presumption that he is no 
longer in existence ; but we say that that fact alone is not stronger 
against his having taken a south-west than a north-west course, 
as the one might have led him into as great peril as the other, 
and as eomplet(dy have deprived him of the possibility of com- 
municating v\ith any point wheix^ he might ho])e for assistance. 

We are not ignorant of what may be urged on the other si<le : 
that the most ex])erienced An-tic navigators hug the norihern 
shore; that — in spite of the evidence of Hr. Sutherland and 
others as to the usual 1^' later breaking up of the ice in Wellington 
Channel — b'rankliii might have met with an impenetrable bar- 
rier of ice to the west, while the entrance of that Channel was 
open ;* and that Parry in his first voyage in vain attempted to 
find jm opening in the ice to the south. Our argument is not 
that Franklin must have taken any one particular course, but 
only that, so long as the space between 104*^ and 116^^ W. long, 
is uiiexplon»d, it cannot be said that branklin has been fairly 
sought in the direction he was ordered to pursue. 

The bcareh was maintained by one vessel only in the fol- 
h)wing >ear. The Prince Albert, which rc>turned lu»me in 
1850, after hci unsuccessful cruise, was refitted, and sailed 
early in 1851, under command of Mr. William Kennedy, who 
has published a short and sensible narrative of his vovage. 
M. Bellot, a lieutenant ia the French navy, joined as a volunteer, 
and his generous ardour and lively spirits seem to have contri- 
buted greatly to the efficiency of the expedition. Kennedy win- 
tered at Batty Bay, on |he west shle of Regent's Inlet. In his 
spring journey o^ 1852 he showed what it was in the power of a 
really intrepid traveller to accompHsh. Following the coast to 
the south, he found a channel in Brciitford Bay leading westward. 
Traversing this channel he came again upon the sea, thus proving 
North Somerset to l>e a large Wand. On his riglit, to the 
north, the lap.d appeared contitiuous. By Lieut. Browne’s ex- 
amination of Peel’s Sound (or Omiuaney Inlet) from Barrow’s 
Strait, led to suppose that it was only a gulf, which' 

, * I>r ^ when by Sir B. Parry whether i^fia his op'iutou that the 

(»l»i fu tboner hi tbe direction of Cape Walher than at the entrance of Wellington 

annel, ^ Yei-, two montlii sooner/ , , 

#0uld 
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would so far correspond with Mr. Kennedy’s observation. As 
an open sea appeared to the south, it is not unreasonably con- 
je<'tured that it may be continued to the Victoria Strait of Rae ; 
in that case the narrow channel of Brentford Bay would prove 
that at least one south-west passagfc existed. Continuinja: his 
course nearly west, until he passed 100 ° west lon^., he turned 
to tlie north, struck the sea at that ]wint reached by Capt. ^^)in- 
inaney in explorinjr the bay which bears his name, then turne<l 
to the east and to the north till he reached C^ipe Walker, re- 
turning to his ship by the north shore of North Somerset, liavin^ 
successfully performed a jouriiev of eleven hundred miles and 
been absent frcun the ship for ninety-seven days ! During the 
whole time they knew no other shelter than the snow-houses 
they threw up at each restin^r-place. 

In his modest narrati\e Mr. Kennedy describes the g^eiieral 
order of his arrauipfcments. Uis party, including; M. Bellot and 
himself, consisted of six persons. Their luprpajj^e ^and stores 
were borne on sleijrhs iinide after the Indian fashion, five Esqui- 
maux dojjs very materially assisting in their draught. Without 
the aid, indeed, of these much-enduring animals so long a 
journey could scarcely have been performed ; and, as nothing 
Ccome amiss to them in the way of food, it being found that 
* they throve wonderfully on old leatlier shoes and fag-ends of 
buffalo-robes,’ the sleighs were not much burdened by care for 
their provision. With a little practice all hands became expert 
in the erection of snow-houses, which presented 
^ a dome-shaped structure, out of which you have only to cut a 
small hole for a door, to find yourself within a very light, comfortable- 
looking hee-bi\e on a large scale, in which 3 'ou can bid defiance to 
wind and weather. Any chinks between the blo(*ks are fillcKl up with 
loose snow with tlic hand from the outside ; os these are best detected 
from within, a man is ii««ually sent in to drive a thin rod'tlirough the 
spot where he discovers a chink, which is immediately plastered over 
by some one from witliout, till the whole house is as air-tight as an 
egg.’ — Narrative, 78, 79. ** 

As respects their ])rovision, they were materially indebted to the 
old treasures of the Fury, which they found * not only in the best 
preservation, but much superior in quality, after thirty years of 
exposure to the weather, to souze of our own stores and those 
supplied to the other Arctic expcHlitions/ * While travelling 
they bad a cup of hot tea night and morning-^* a ii;xury they 

• On a strict and careful survey, made last July, h)eat$, 10^ 670 Ihe., 

in tin cariieters, tupplied to the Plover, they were fhoiid ^itawjpalny, decaye^h 
pntnd state, totally unfit for men's food.’ The whole were threivfi into the eta, a * ^ 
numince. T< is much to be feared that Ftmikljaif preferred meati may have been 
ae better quality. 1' 

would 
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would not have exchanged for the mines of Ophir/ A gill and 
a half of spirits of wine boiled a pint of water. When detained 
by bad weather they had but one meal daily, and took ice with 
their biscuit and peinmican to save fuel. On the 15th ©r May 
they reached Whaler Point, and here stopped a week to recruit ; 
all suffering inuc'h fiom scurvy. At this early period Regent's 
Inlet and Bdi row’s Strait were free from ire as far as the eye 
couhl reach. In a notice left at Whaler Point it was said ‘ Cape 
Walker was carefully examinetl, but bore no evidence whatever 
of its having been visited by Europeans.’ Now, as the large 
call ns, formed by the-»partie& of Ominaney and Osborn the pre- 
vious spring, could thus be overlooked, might not signals erected 
by Franklin have been equally undistinguishable amid the deep 
snow which enveloped this bleak and rugged coast? 

liy the 30th of May the travellers were back at Batty Bay, 
where all had gone on well ; but it was not until the 6th of August 
that the ship, l)v sawing and blasting, could be got clear of the 
kc. On the 19th of August Kennedy reached Beechey Island, 
where Ik* ha<l tlie satisfaction of finding the North Star engaged in 
sawing into winter quarters. — ^'Phe expedition of Sir E. Belcher — 
consisting of the two brigs and their attendant steamers previously 
commanded by Austin, with the North Star as a dep6t-ship 
— had left the Thames on the 21st of April, and arrived at 
Beechey Island on the lOth of August The season was remark- 
ably open ; Wellington Channel and Barrow^ Strait w'ere equally 
clear of ice; on tlio 14tli of Auggist Sir E. Belcher (with a ship 
and a steamer) stood up the Channel, and the following day 
Ca}>tain Kcllett (with the other brig jind steamer) sailed in open 
water lor Melville Island. — bVom the North Star Mr. Kennedy re- 
ceived despatches for England. He would gladly have remained 
out another but, as his men were bent on returning, he was 

compelled to relinquish his design, and bring his ship home. 

A fortnight after his departure, Captain Inglefield, in the 
Isabel screw-steamer, communicated with the North Star. The 
Isabel had been purchased by Lady Franklin, with assistance 
from the Geographical Society and others. In her Captain Iii- 
glefield quitted England on the 6th of July last ; coasted the 
iioitliern shores of Baffin^sBay; advanced much further up Whale 
Sound than any previous navigator, finding as he proceeded m 
immense expanse of open water; ran a considerable distance 
up Smith’s Stvtind and Jones’s Sound without discovering any 
opposing land; and then made for Beechey Island, which He 
reached on the 7th of September. It is ^e opinion, of this 
skilful^rohiMvervaM all the three great sounds at the ImA 
of are dhanncls leading into the Polar Ocean; It is 
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to be re^yretted that, in so favourable a season, he had not the 
opportunity of determining this question, with regard to one of 
them at least. But, on the whole, considering the limited time 
at his (Hsposal — his whole voyage lasting but four months — he 
must be allowed to have exerted himself very laudably. 

The last parliamentary paper prints the intelligence received 
from Beliring’s Strait to the end of August, 1852. Commander 
Maguire, who was sent out to relieve Captain Moore in the 
Plover, arrived at Port Clarence on the 30th of June. The 
crew, wdth the exception of some frost-bites, were well, and had 
behaved admirably. (’onstant intercourse had been kept up 
with the natives, but no tidings had been heard as to any subject 
of anxiety. The Plover, under her new (x>inmaridcr, put to sea 
on the 12 th of July, and arrived at Icy Cape on the 19th, whence 
Maguire proceeded in a Imat to Point Barrow to take soundings 
for anchorage. In his last despatch, 20th August, he intimates 
his expectation that he shall Ix^ able to place the Plover in winter 
quarters there about the beginning of September, lie much 
advises that a steamer should be sent out to oj)cn a communica- 
tion with him ; and, considering how strongly a vessel of this 
kind has been recommended for the service by Admiral Beaufort 
and other high authorities, wc are quite at a loss to understand 
why one was not sent out in place of the Rattlesnake recently 
despatched. 

Mr. Kennedy is about to depart in the Isabel for Behring’s 
Sea. Lady Franklin, aided by IQOO/. subscribed by some generous 
friends in Van Diemen’s Land, who gratefully remember Sir 
John’s rule, will again be at the charge of the expedition. The 
Isabel will be provisioned for four years. Mr. Kennedy hopes 
he shall be able to pass the strait this year, and take up a position 
for the winter somewhere near Point Bari:qw9|^i|4i^nce in the 
winter and spring he might explore to the north and east, in the 
direction of Melville Island and Banks’ Land. (Captain Ingle- 
field, in the Phcriiix steam-sloop, will start this spring for 
Beechey Island, accompanied by a store-ship containing an 
ample supply of provisions. A new expedition is also, we 
observe, to be fitted out by the beneficent Mr. Grinnell, of NeiV 
York. 

The present state of the search then is this ; — Sir E. Belcher 
is engaged in a survey of Wellington, while Captain Keilett 
is probably safely anchored in Winter Habour, the old quarters 
of Parry. Each has a well-stored ^hip, with an attemlant 
steamer ; while the North Star, within, reach no. doubt of parties 
either firessel, remains in Franklin"* harbouingO B^ehej 
island. On ihO Pacific side, the Plover, we: may presume, 
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is advanced to Point Barrow. We have no intelligence of 
M‘Clure since, under a press of canvas, he stood for the pack- 
ice off Icy Cape, in August, 1850 ; nor from Collinson since he 
passed Beliring’s Strait in July of the following year. Our 
consul at Paiiatiia indeed writes that Collinson had been spoken 
by some whalers, but, without details, we know not what credit 
is to be attached to the report. M‘Clure supposed he should be 
able to reach Knglaiul by way of Barrow’s Strait some time in 
this year, either by navigating his vessel through the unknown 
sea which stretches north of the American continent, or by 
quitting his ship and making for Melville Island, or some point 
nearer home. Stirring tidings of some kind will most likely 
rc'acdi us in the course of a few months. The search, so long and 
so ardently prosecuted, (continues not only to interest the scien- 
tific and enterprising, hut to carry with it the sympatliies of the 
whole nation. J^he j^ublic; mind is made up that the fate of the 
missing ships shall be determined, if human energy can deter- 
mine it — and the resolve is as wise as generous. To our Navy, 
under C*od, owe cmr greatness and safety ; and, in sending 
forth our gallant seamen on liazardous enterprises, wo are bound 
by evei v possible obligation to inspire them witli a full confi- 
dence that they are undcu’ the eye ajid guardianship of their 
countj^. and that its resources will be exerted to the utmost in 
their Ixdialf. The pecuniary cost of the search is not to be 
rcigarded in comparison with its object ; and it is better for a 
thousaml lives to be perilled in* the discharge of duty than for 
i*ne to Im? sacrificed through neglect. 


AiiTy of thr Court and Cabinets of George the 

Tliirdffrom Original Family Docninents, By the Duke of 
Buckingham and Cliandos, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. 1853^£^ 

AT we deny ! They are neither Memoirs, nor by the 
Duke of Buckingham ! From the ridicule and, we will eveit 
add, blame of tlic editorial manipulation of these Family Docn^ 
ments^ we will venture at once to exonerate the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The evidence, we admit, of the title-page seeing 
conclusive against our opinion; and not less so the following 
stateirient— one of those newspaper notices of new books which, 
though .^ppeariilg to speak the journalists’ own sentiments, iite 
unden^iaild to bO; islere advertisements furnished to them b^ tihe 
published:-*-: ' 
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^In this very remarkable and valuable publication the Duke of 
Buckingham has himself undertaken the task of forming a history from 
the papers of his grandfather and great uncle, the Earl Temple (first 
Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord Grenville, of the <lays of the 
second William Pitt, extending over an interval commencing ^\ itii 1782, 
and ending \vith 1800. . . . From such materials it was not possible 
to form a work that would not possess the very highest interest. The 
Duke of Buckingham has^ however, moulded his materials with no 
ordinary ability and skill. The coimecting nai-rative is written both 
with judgment and vigour — not unfreqiiently in a style that comes up 
to the highest order of historical composition — especially iji s<mie of 
the sketches of personal character.’ — Standard, 19th Fob., 1853. 

All this seems very strong — but, in spite of the title-page 
and newspaper puff, it is our own deliberate conviction — 
and we think it will presently be that of our readers — that 
it is absolutely impossible that the Duke of Buckingham can 
have had any further concern in the affjjLir than his having 
unluckily confided to other and most incompetent hands the 
publication of a few of his family papers. How this could 
have happened — how tin; Duke’s name could be prefixed to 
pages wdiich wo shall prove he never saw, and how^ such an editor 
as they have been intrusted to could he found, we lune no means 
of knowing, or even guessing: — all we can do is to show that the 
narrative j)ortion of the w ork thus attributed to tlje Duke cannot 
be his ; and we are bound to do so not only in justice to his 
Grace, but for the sake of historical truth, as the narrative affei'ts 
to decide, In a very dogmatical style, several jiersonal and politi- 
cal points, which are not merely apocryphal, but sometimes in 
direct contradiction to the documents which the editor professes 
to copy. 

In ordinary cases the ignoramx; or Incompetence of an editor — 
generally exhibited in the absence or the enl8W||^jnarginal 
notes — though they may oliscure, cannot very scnously im- 
pair tlie original writer’s meaning; but in the present ease the 
penman is more adventurous, and’ puts himself forward, not 
as an editor, but as an author, and evim an authority, as if he 
were really the Duke of Bnvhinyham writing, by the lielp of his 
family papers, i\\G Memoirs of the Court and Cabinet of George the 
Third — a designation not merely pretentious, but absoliilely 
dcc;eptive ; for the substance of the work is, we repeat, nothing 
like Memoirs, but only an irregular and desultory collection of 
letters, g<K)d, bad, and indifferent, addressed to the first Marquis 
of Buckingham — the greatest portion being the pen of his 
brother William (Lord Grenville), and that ^tnineiit person’s 
letters, whatever otlier value they may have^* feeing as unlike to 
what is called memoirs as an epfc to an epigram. 

Every 
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Evrry stoj) of this affiiir is stTan<2;e and, to us, inexplicable. 
I’ho ‘ Introduction’ roininencos with these words: — 

‘ In tlio selection and arrangement of the correspondence contained 
in these vol nines, the intrusion of unnecessary commentaries and poli- 
tiral npinio?is lias been carefully avoided. The letters themselves are 
so hicid and complete that the interest of the publication has been left 
to rest upon thrir details us far as possible/ 

Now, any one wlio opens the liook will see that the very 
nrvc'rsc of this is the fact. There is no text that we can call 
to nieinory in wdiich the ‘ intrusion <)t‘ iinn(*cessary commentaries 
and politi("d o])inLons’ is more flagrant, and in which the accom- 
panying lett(Ts are so little left to s])eak for themselves ; nay, in 
which the clear statements of the letters are so frequently .con- 
tradicted by the commentary. We an* not liero considering 
whether a conn^’cting narrative is better in such a work than 
occasional annolaticfns ; we only noti(‘(‘ in limine this incon- 
cei>al>le contradiction between the editor’s principle and his 
prat lic(\ 

We may here, though a little out of chronological order, give 
a striking t'Xtunplification of both the points which we have 
just statiMl — the idle and inaccurate style of the commentary, and 
the hnpossilnlify that it could have been written by the Duke 
of Thickinghain. We reproduce it in the capitular and imposing 
form in which the editor chooses to make his blunder the more 
conspi( nous : — 

‘ W. Gkenville joins Mr. Pitt’s Admin istr^ition. 

* While tlie Manjuis of BiiekingliJiin abstained from active par- 
ticipation in public business, lie inaintaiued the most friendly relations 
with Mr. l*itt, warmly supporting the jMinister in all matters upon 
which Ids individual adhesion, advice, and local influence could add 
strength and cliaracf^^r to jds administration. That he persevered, 
however, in cultivating the j;etirement he had cho’^eii, in preference to 
throwing himself personally mto the ocean of action^ may be inferred 
from the following letter, m Inch announces the accession of Mr, Gren* 
ville to the Government as Vice-President of the Comndltee of Trade.* 
— ^1. i. p. 312. 

Our readers will smile at the exquisite logic of this com- 
mentary — that the younger brother’s taking a subordinate ofiBee 
is a proof that the elder — ^the busiest and most ambitious man of 
his day — :had resolved to cultivate retirement; but they will 
more tj^an smile when we remind them that the whole is a series 
of the most egregious blunders. Tlie preceding pages of e^'en 
tiie editor’s own narrative describe Lord Temple’s retirement as 

exhibiting 
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exhibiting tlie very reverse of political cordiality, or even inter- 
course, with Mr. Pitt. It was, in fact, a sulky discountenance ; 
and as to Sir. William Grenville’s junction with Sir. Pitt at this 
period, the editor, if he had read and understood the letters 
which immediately follow his preface, would have seen — what the 
Duke of Buckingham must know as well as any event of his own 
life — that Mr. Grenville did not join Sir. Pitt’s adininistiation 
in 178(i — that he had been a member of it from its first forma- 
tion, havin" been appointed Paymaster of the Forces in January, 
17H4; and that the office to which tlie letters of 1786 refer was 
one which, by \irtue of a new arranijement of the Board of 
Trade, was attached { without salary) to the already important and 
lucrative office of Paymaster. 8o ignorant is the editor, and so 
ignorant the Duke could not b(\ of the first and most important 
step of Lord Grenville’s life, and so utterh astiay would any 
reader be led who should trust these mtrvuled commentaries. 

In the account of the Grenville family, given in the few first 
paiges, the commentator calls 

^ Lady Ilesther Grenville the mother of The Great Commoner* 

— p. 14. 

The Duke of Buclfinghani must know, as well Jis his own 
name, that Lady IIest(*i was tlic wife of 'Fhe Great Com- 
moner — a designation historically appiopiiatc'd to the first 
William Pitt, originally by his admireis, but aftei wards deii- 
sively — and by none more* bitt<‘ily tlian !)\ the* Gr(‘n\ ilh' family, 
when The Gieat Commoner left tlicir party and was created 
Earl of C’liJitbam. 

The editor says — 

* the Earl of Surrey gave notice in the House of Lords of a motion to 
the effect that ]Minister> no longer posse’^sed the confidences — j), 24. 

The Duke of Buckingham could not have l>een ignorant that 
the Lord Surrey of that day, like all the Lord SuLreys oi modern 
times, was a Commoner^ and made that Celc^bruted demuiisti alien, 
17th Marche 1782, in the House of Commons, 

The editor tells us that — 

‘the Marquis of Rockingham dicni 1 July (1782), and was succeeded 
in his title by his nephew tlie Earl FiUwilliain.’ — i. 48. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who has sat for above thirty years 
in the Houses of Commons and Lords with Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and who never saw a Lord Hockingbam, eould^ hjr no possible 
slip oi memory, have made this mistake. 

Several of Mr. Grenville’s letters^ towftfda^ldhe close of 1786, 
allude to some personal object^! bis the edner thus 

IwiUiamly elucukitert^ ' 

‘The 
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^ The object dimly and cautiously alluded to in the annexed letters 
was that of a peerage^ to which the hig'h pretensions of Mr. W. W. 
Grenville jusiitiod him in looking forward ; but which his prudence, 
holding hit* Jionourablo ambition in check, made him desirous of pesU 
ponutg^ until he had won even greater distinction as a statesman than 
he had alreatly attained.’ — i. 315. 

If the object were really a mysterious one, no solution could be 
mure improbable than that Mr. VV, W. Grenville, after — according 
to the editor^ s reckoning — only five months* public service in a 
subordinate office, and at the age of twenty-seven, should haeve 
thought of a peerage. But the Duhe of Buckingham must know 
perfectly, and any man of the most ordinary common sense, who 
reads the ‘ aiwe.ced Jeiters^^ will see, that the ‘ object ’ is no enigma 
— that Mr. Gren\ille was no more thinking of a peerage than of 
a bishopric — that the object was one for which, as he expressly 
states, he must wait till it (‘ould be vacated by a special arrange- 
meiit for the pics^nt occupant — that, instead of ‘ prudently 
d(‘siring’ to jjostpone the matter, he was in the highest degree 
desirous of j)r(»s‘‘Uig it, and was very ‘ prudently’ busy in devis- 
ing modes b\ whith the \acaiicy could* be arranged ; in short, as 
is ficfpiently intimated and sometimes explicitly stated, the 
object was t\\v seaU (f the Home Depurtmenty which Lord Sydney 
was to resign (when otherwise provided for), and Mr. Greuvillc 
to receive. Is it jiossible that tlm Duke of Buckingham could 
ha^c been so ignoiaiit of this remarkable portion of his family 
Ills lory ? 

If w<' have (established, in anyone instance, the impossibility of 
the Duke of Buckingliain’s being the author of the Commentary, 
oiii purp(^s(’ is answered ; but >ve think it as well to produce some 
instances of its improbability — so strong as would of themselves 
almost amount to certainty. 

On till' 37tli of March, 1783, Mr. Grenville writes from 
London to Lord Temple, then Lord Lieutenant, in Dublin 

‘ Pray, cuinmuiiieate a little with Moruington nixmt your resignation, 
(fee. It will flatter him; and he is beyond measure disposed to }OU, both 
ill li eland and herCj to which he looks in a short time.’ — vol. i. p*2IL 

Which the editor thus explains : — 

‘ 'Fhe allusion to Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis Wellesjey) 
is not quite clear. We are left in some doubt as to whether his 
Lordship looked at this time to office in England, or to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland.*— /A. 

It is, wc say, highly improbable, if not quite impossible, that 
the Duke of Buckingham could have written this nons^e. 
The aliusiem to l«ord;- M |2|m must be^ quite clear’ to vay 

one iBt 

tbis 
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this time only twenty-two years of age — could obviously not 
have been looking to cither of the supposed objects : more espe- 
cially as ^this time^ was the moment of the Coalition triumph 
that iuul just displaced Lord Mornington’s political friends and 
connexions. Wliat Mr. Grenville meant w'as, that Lord Morning- 
t(ni had not only supported the late Government in the Irish 
House of Peers, but intended to obtain a scat in the FCnglish 
House of Commons — which he did early next year — with the 
view to support Mr. Pitt here. It is dillicult to believe that tlu? 
Duke of Buckingham could have mistaken these notorious facts. 

It is also next to impossible that the Duke of Buckingham 
should have made the following blunder: — In describing the 
violence of the measures which the Irish Whigs imposed on Lord 
Fitz william when, for a short time, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 17D5, and which necessitated his recall, the (*ditor ssuys, 

‘The Attorney General was to be displaced to make way for Mr. 
George Ponsonby ; the Solieit<»r General was also to be removed, and 
Mr. BeresJbrdj who was Purse-bearer to the Lord ChtmccUor. and 
Mr, Cooke, Secretary -at- War, were to be dismissed. The dismissal of 
Mr. Be^e^fo^d was regarded as a measure of such extreme viohiiice, 
that it brought matters to an issue between Lord Fitzwilliam ami tlie 
Cabinet.’- ii. d28. * 

What ! the Lord Lieutenant had, it seems, a right to dismiss 
the Lord ChanccUors Purse-bearer ! — and tlie dismissal of this 
high functionary was of sutficicnit importance to make an irre- 
concileahle breach between the Irish and ICnglish (Joveni- 
ments, and to occasion one of the most influential events in the 
Irisli history of the last century — the recall of Lord Fit/.william! 
Wc do not sec in the rest of the book the? slightest indication of 
the editor’s having taken the trouble to inquire about anUhing ; 
but on this occasion he seems to have found out, as the result of 
extraordinary curiosity and research, that the name of the Chan- 
celloP.s Purse-bearer was John Iku'csford ; whereupon he, with 
his usual sagacity, c-oncludes that thi.s was the important place- 
man who had set the tw'o nations by the. ears — and inquires no 
further ; if he had, he w'ould have discovered that there was in 
Ireland amilter John Beresford, of a very dilFerent calibre— ^the 
Right Flonourable John Beresford, next brother to the Marquis 
of Waterford; brother-in-law to the Alai quis Townsend ; M.P. 
for the county of Waterford ; Pri\*y Councillor in both countries ; 
chief (Commissioner of the Revenues in Ireland ; and, above 
all, the able and consistent leader of wbat.vwan .0>nsidered as 
especially the English interest in lrelMd» j>GnttW the Duke ,^)f 
Buckingham possi^y mistijp^ Chancellor’s 

PursG^arer ? . < ^ 

After 
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After tliese observations wc tbink we may safely absolve the 
Duke of Buckingham from any personal share in the editorsliip 
of this work ; but we cannot resist amusing our readers with a 
few other specimens of the qualifications of the person intrusted 
witli that duty. 

Mere errors of the press are not worth noticing ; they will occa- 
sionally (as we ourselves too often show) escape editorial correc- 
tion, and <-annot be fairly adduced as ]>roofs of the ignorance or 
iiegligenc’c of an editor^ except when they are so numerous and 
so systematic as to show that the defic iency is in a higher quarter 
than the compositor or reader of the printing-house. Such are 
the errors that swarm in these volumes, and form, we really think, 
their most remarkable characteristic. 'I'he peerage of Ireland 
especirdly is enriched with many tithes and creations which 
neither we nor we think the heralds had ever before heard of. 
For instance, an l^arldom of Bechoe^ a T.oid Gleudov^ and two 
newly-created peeib, •wliose names — Jonson and Dcland — were 
(|uite new to iia. 'riu'se names and titles were perhaps presented 
to theculitor in a bad hand; but if he had called in the assistance 
of an old almanac, or even a late one, he would have easily 
deci])li<*red that the noblemen meant were Lords Bective and 
(Htuidore. and Mr. TonsoHj cTcated Lord Riversdale, and Sir 
bh'ancis Delarah Lord Delaval. lie additionally blunders these 
creations, and ^11 about them, by misdating and misplacing 
the letter which r<‘lates to tlmm as of the >ear 1785, under Mr. 
1’itt‘s admini.-^tration, when, in fact, it belongs to 1783, during 
the reign of tlie (.oalition. If the date of the letter were ille- 
gible, the editor might have found that of these creations in the 
Comt Calendar ; wliere also he might have <liscovered that there 
are no such British peerages ns Lorame (ii. 84) ; Chentoa (ii. 
•JKi); and Standish (i. 101); and that perhaps Lovain^ Clintony 
and Hamlmch might he meant. 

In the long agony of the King’s illness Lord Gremille says 
that the Queen, in her distress, 

‘ Sees nobody but JMdif Cwistancc^ Lady Charlotte Finch, Miss 
Ihirney, and her two sons.’ — i. 444. 

Wc felt some interest to know who could be this ^ gentle Lady 
Constance^ thus honourably distinguished, but we could not 
bring her to onr recollection ; the mention, however, of *Miss 
Burney’ afforded a clue, and in her fatras of Memoirs (of which 
— soit dit en passant — the part relating to this period is much 
the best) we find that Lady Courtown was meant. 

Indeed, wherever a proper name at all unusual occurs, we find 
the printers making, and the editor sanctioning, such strange 
blunders statenjients Unintelligible, without 

much 
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much more thought and reference than an ordinary reader is 
disposed to j»;ive. Who would guess that ‘ po«>r Mercy'* meant 
the Count de JWfere?/- Argenteau ; that ‘ Clerfaye^ ‘ Mulm^ and 
^ Pegmt^ meant Clairfayt^ Melas^ Piquet 1 Amongst the M.P.s 
that ‘ratted’ from Mr, l^itt on the King’s illness in 1788, we 
find ‘ Sir Samuel Ilarm^y! We had never heard this name — 
it might as well have bc^n printed Mummery^ for it turns out 
that the person meant was Sir Samuel Hannay — a name pretty 
notorious at that day, and not quite forgotten in the quack- 
medirine shops in ours, A geographical reader uill be sur- 
prised to leain, on Lord Gren\ille’s authority, that Curharpn is 
a port in Ireland ; and an historical reader may be puxzled to 
discover how the world was likely to be invoKed in war on the 
sabjec‘t of Northa, Lord Cirenville was only talking of Crookhaven 
and Nootka Suund ! 

These are trifles which are noticeable only for their obstinate 
firequency ; but tlie two following havf the merit of being 
droll. Sir Hugh Palliser would have been wonderfull\ astonished 
if he had lived to h€*ar himself called Saint Hugh — (i. 186) 
Timid and hesitating as we knew the Duke ol llrunswi(‘k’s 
movements had been in his eampaign in Flandcis, we were 
staitled at finding, fnim the unexceptionable e\ id once of Lord 
Grenville, that a movement which was the only extiicatioii for 
his army from a critical position had become 
‘ impossibly ; at least til! the post comes.* — ii. 219, 

The/70At.' — a great iniUtarjMnaiwm re >vaiting for the pcjst ! 
and what post? Prom London, Vienna, or Beilin? It oui 
readers are not quicker than we were at soKingthis m>sterv, tlje> 
will laugh out, as we ourselves did, when we called to mind tliat 
the Duke was in a swanipv country intcTscctcd wdth sti earns, 
and that his intended movement was ‘ impossible till the frost 
should come.’ 

There is anotlier er(»n more iiuntcrous c*lass of misprints 
which it is proper to notice, as an additional proof that 
neither the Duke of Buckingham, nor any one wh<i had ever 
been even at a Latin grammar school, could have edited these 
volumes. It is observable that, with, we think, the single in- 
stance we have just noticed of post for frosty the English text of 
the volumes (proper names an<l titles apart) is very correctly 

i irintcd ; and in the numerous Frenrfi quotations we do not recol- 
ect a single error ; whereas of the more numerous Latin quota- 
tions there is hardly one that does not prove the editoi's ignorance 
of one syllable of that language. Wo ahaU give a series of these 
mistakes as assuredly a greal citiriditily^m of education. 

We copy thenr lUerMrn. ‘ ^ 


^ Idberari 
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‘ Liberati animans meam^^. 69. 

‘ Bn quo discorctia ches prodcmt miseros* — i. 1 44. 

‘ Amicitece sempiterecB inimicetrm placahilea.’* — i. 186. 

‘ Tibi Btachia contrahit ardens Scopius et ecali pins jmstd ' par ie 
reliquit^ — i. 234. 

‘ Parxmla quidem ex queis magun exoriuntur,^ — ii. 16. 

‘ Quod predetendidpatuissey etno-n potuissse refelli.* — ii. 148. 

‘ Bt librari animum meum^ — ii. 189. 

‘ Caliginosdnocta . — ii. 222. 

* Laudo momeniem! 364. 

Our readers, we think, will agree that tliis systematic mangling 
of the Laiitiy in a work where the French is correctly given, is a 
remarhahle feature, which cannot be attributable merely to the 
printers. One thing is certain — that such quotations never could 
have passed under the eyes of the Duke of Buckingliam. 

But the editor's blufiders are often of a more substantial cha- 
racter, and exhibit a degree of ignorance of the political history 
of the* times which would be quite incredible if we had it not 
before our eyes. While Lord Temple was Lord Lieutenant, arid 
Mr. Cirenville his Chief Secreta»*y, the latter had an interview in 
London with the Home Secretary of State (December 30, 1782), 
and in pressing on lujii tlie dilFiculties of the Lord Lieutenant in 
steering the Government through tlic factions of the Irish Paili- 
ament, he asked — 

‘ Tell me to whom I am to apply. To the Duke of Portland’s 
people:' [the Whigs] — to the old court and Lord Sbanimu? [the 
Tories] — or to IIo^ and his set ?’ — i. 107. 

Neith<?r we, nor any one else, had ever before heard of ‘ Hood and 
his set ' as an Irish faction. Lord Hood, indeed, was an Irish peer 
— an honorary one in every sense of the word — but had never, we 
believe, appeared in Ireland, and assuredly bad no set anywiiere. 
The editor ajiparcritly had never heard of the celebrated Henry 
Flood, who h^ now raised a third, or independent Irish party, 
to whom, aiul not to any of the gallant nautical family of 
Hood, Mr. Grenville alluded. 

The following liddle, introduced w ithout a syllable of pre- 
paration or explanation into one of Lui'd Grenville’s letters 
(June 1, 1798.> puzzled us fur a moment;— 

^ X do not Hunk that Pitt could have avoided answetitig Pt'emejfs 
call.’— ik 398* 

Who.w8S^J^m|}|^ and what was the call? We really bad 
looked a .few pages backwards and fnewards for some clue, 
before, dteef with Tierneg, which it is 

clear that tlir had never happened to hear \oC;. for/ 

V mentioning, 
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mentioning, a few pap^es earlier, a duel that had taken place in 
Ireland between Lord Hobart, the Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary, 
and Curran, he adds — 

^ In no other country in the worlds undoubtedly, from a cause so 
absurd and unwarrantable could the necessity for such a meeting have 
arisen.’ — ii. 178, 

but Tierney’s call was at least as absurd as Curran’s, and I’itt’s 
answering it as little warrantable as Hobart’s. 

The following instance of the fitness of the editor for writing 
an explanatory and historical narrative will, even after what we 
have already said, astonish our readers :~ 

‘ The first incident of the year ri797] to which allusion is made in 
these letters is the appearance in British waters of a French squadron. 
It coii.si'ited of tioo fngatrs and two sloops^ and its insignijicance, com- 
pared with the demonstration that was anticipated from the loud threats 
of invasion by which it was heralded, excited ridicule rather than 
alarm.’ — ii. 262. 

This is the description which the editor gives of the celebrated 
Bautry Bay expedition, which everybody else knows was one of 
the most formidable attempts that France had ever made against 
us. The fleet, which sailed from Brest on the 1 4th Decern l)er, 
] 7lh), so far from being only two frigates and two sloops ^ con- 
sisted of seventeen sail of the lincy thirteen frigates^ six sloopSy and 
eight other vessels ; in all forty-four sail, having on bofird about 
18,000 men, the flower of the French army, under Generals 
Hoclie, Grouchy, and Humbert ! But even more extraordinary 
than the enormous mistake as to the amount of the force is, thet tjie 
editor's statement is an exjdanatory introduction to a letter of Lord 
Grenville’s, dated London, 4th January, which begins by stating — 

‘ That the French fleet is, if not entirely, certainly in a great part 
broken to pieces. Two Freyich seve^Uyfemrs and a fngate had put 
into Bantry and other vessels were seen also trying to get into 
the Ikiy.’ — ii. 383. 

In fact, eight sail of the line, with 6000 troops, got into 
the Bay, while the rest, either from mistake or mismanagement, 
made for the moutli of the Shannon. Lord Grenville’s letter 
then proceeds to announce the wreck of several other vessels of 
tlie dispersed fleet ; and it is in the face of tliis very letter, and 
in professed explanation of it, that we find the statement that 
this insi^nifmiit expedition consisted of two frigates and two 
sloops. This is passing strange; yet stranger still is it, that 
immediately following ^e letter, and on tlve sapae page, we find 
this additional extravagance:-—* 

^ The sequel of this expedition wes snffieiently^ htdierowiJ—ib, 

The sequel having been, in eeevy way, ntostlgittentable ; for it was 

t disastrous 
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disastrous to France in the loss of many ships and very many lives, 
without any j^lory to England, as the losses were all by wreck or 
foundering— exc;ept in the case of the Droits de V Homme 74, 
the Admiral’s dag-ship, which was driven on shore by the extra- 
ordinary skill and gallantry of Sir Edward Pellew in the Inde^ 
fatigable 44. The Droits de V Homme held together, beating on 
the rocks and beaten by a tremendous sea, for three days and 
nights ; during which — says Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) 
Pipon, an English officer, prisoner on board her — above ICMX), 
out of 1 500 sailors and soldiers, perished in the most protracted 
and lH)rrible suffering {James s Naval History^ ii. 27). 

Such was the ‘ sufficiently ludicrous sequel of that expedition * 
— but, to do the editor justice, we must add that he knew no- 
thing about these terrible events, having confounded — (we cannot 
guess how) — even while commenting on Lord Grenville’s letter, 
the grand Hantry Bay expedition with a little marauding landing 
that was made a couple of months later by two frigates and two 
sloops on the coast of W.ales, and of which the conclusion might 
truly enough be called ‘ ludicrous.’ 

Akin to tliis exemplification of the ‘ ludicrous,’ or, indeed, rather 
worse, is the historical sketch which introduces some observations 
of Lord Grenville’s on the Killala invasion of 1798. 

^ On the 22iul of August the long- threatened French invasion took 
place in a shape that coveretl the expedition with universal ridicule. A 
handful of men, to the number of 800, landed at Killala, and were 
jomt:;d by the rebels ; and when they were attacked by General Lake a 
few days afterwards, the whole force surrendered at discretion. This 
}nci<leiit formed a striking contrast to the progre.ss of the French in 
other directions, for at the very time when they were suffering this 
humiliation in Ireland, their victorious anus were completing the sub- 
jugation of Switzerland.’ — ii. 405. 

Now this, though no doubt ignorance, is worse than mere 
ignorance, for it is (and we are sorry to be obliged to confess it) 
a gross historical misrepresentation. If any one was covered 
with ridicule^ it was unfortunately our own Government and 
troops. This small French detachment made itself very formi- 
dable — it marched near a hundred miles through the country — 
beat a superior force under Lord Hutchinson at the battle of 
Castlebar — maintained itself for a whole month by its own un- 
assisted activity Jind courage — ^for its Irish allies were its greatest 
embarmssincnt — and finally surrendered, when it had nearly 
reached the centre of the island and within two or three days’ 
march of the capital, to Lord Cximwallis and General Lake^ 
who had cbllee^^ against them the whede force of the country 
-—at their number I — a serious lesson, whkh 

we cannot permit this editor so entirely to misrepresent. 


Here 
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Here we clode oar remarks on the editorial portion of those 
volumes, which intrinsically would have been utterly unworthy 
of so much, or indeed of any^ notice ; but its connexion with the 
interspersed documents, its comprising all that is given of his- 
torical explanation, and its being in fact, both in type and epaoe^ 
the most prominent feature of the volumes, have seemed to us 
to render the exposure of its true character our most imperative 
duty, first to the noble name so miserably misused, and next to 
the public, by whom the d(X*uments themselves (though infi- 
nitely inferior to what the title-page promised) will still un- 
doubtedly be consi<lercd as of some interest and value. These 
documents consist (■with a few exceptions) of a selection of letters 
addressed to one noble individual. A selection is always open 
to suspicion — an editor has a vast power over the characters of 
all the parties and the complexion of all papers, by the protru- 
sion of what he may happen to approve, ^id the suppression of 
what may happen not to support his views ; he has a kind of 
harlequin's wand which may — like Mr. Hume's votes — make 
black white and white black. We can hardly suspect this editor 
of any such astute designs — he certainly was no judge of either 
what he has published or what he may have left — but it is 
obvious, from a variety of circumstances, that the papers have 
been what the French call tries — that is, sorted and selected — 
with an eye to the glorification of tlie great hero of the piece — 
the JEarl Temple— created in 1784 Marquis of Buckingham — 
who, even when, like Achilles, he seems secluded in his tent, is 
really the pivot of the whole Iliad. The triage^ however, has 
been so injudiciously made, that, in spite of the |K>mpou5 adula- 
tion with which he is always introduced, the result is, that we 
have a much worse opinion of his Lordship than we had before 
we bad reiid these extravagant eulogies and the absolutely con- 
tradictory and condemnatory documents which they introduce. 
Much the greater portion of the letters, both in bulk and in 
interest, are those by which Mr. William Grenville (created 
Lord Grenville in 1790) endeavoured to keep his wayward, 
jealous, and arrogant eldest brother acquaint^ and in good 
humour with his own proceedings, private and political. Half 
a doxen letters from an intermediate biother, Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, are altogether in the same deprecatory, style ; and a few 
occasional communications from some subordinate tributaries of 
the great hcLshaw of Stowe, though not on the face of them quite 
so deferential as the fraternal missives, are .aubstantially of the 
same accommodating, and we must ,repi ^ character. 

The whole work is, as we baee but not the 

least dilKcalty is bow to account for the il&sion tin which the 
editor, as well as bis employer, must have been, that these 

. letters 
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letters would support the # 5 xtrava^nt eulogies which are 
lavished on circumstances of Lord Buckingham's political con- 
duct which appear to us liable to a^veiy opposite interpreta- 
tion. Our space does not allow us to go into a full detail on 
this head, but we must make room for a few specimens. 

Was it ever suspected, or could it have been, without the 
evidence of these volumes, believed, that, in a great public crisis 
(Jimc‘, 178b), when Lord Buckingham was, for the second time^ 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, he was about to embarrass the King 
and the Government by resigning his high office on such a trivial 
and unreasonable pique as the follow'ing? By the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s commission he was invested with all the civil and eccle- 
siastical patronage of Ireland, but military promotions were 
expressly excepted — (which our B<litor transmutes into ^not ex- 
pressly includf‘<l ’ ! !) — and for this imperative reason, that, though 
civilly Great Britain and Ireland were separate kingdoms, the 
armjf of the empire was necessarily one — under one head, the 
King — and its internal arrangements guided by one system. It 
happened that tluj lieutenant-colonelcy of a regiment quartered in 
Ireland fell vac^ant, and Lonl Buckingham immediately claimed 
to nominate kis aide-de-^camp^ and nephew^ Colonel Nugent, to it. 
'rhe King had prcmouslff^ and without suspecting any rivalry, pro- 
mised the first vacjincry to///.v own aide-de-camp. Colonel Gwynn; 
and because his Majesty was reluctant to do a double injustice, 
private and public, first in breaking hJs promise to his own 
aide-de-camp, and sec<mdly in disorganizing the British army 
by admitting tiie favouritism of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that Mr, William Grenville— 
supjiorted by the strenuous persuasions of Mr. Pitt, whom he 
called in to his assistance— could dissuade his imperious and 
wrong-headed brother from throwing up bis office, and involving 
tile Imperial Government in serious difficulties, on the ridicu- 
lous pretence tliat this was a personal affront to himself. A 
considerable proportion of the correspondence relates to this 
captious and preposterous pretension. It would be impossible 
to give a full idea of the absurd arrogance of Lord Buckii^ham 
in this matter without copying the whole of the letters ; it is 
enough to say tiiat Mr. Grenville had not a word to say in his 
defence, and ends his long expostulations by ^ begging him to 
observe’ that the disapprobation so plainly and repeatedly ex*-, 
pressed is not — 

^ my sentiment only, but that of eveiy one of tlie few firiends with 
whom you Imve communicated upon it-’ — i. 411. 

Several sintilair cs»«B-i->some, if possible, more unreasonable— 
occur duri% evety'period of the Marquis’s official and we 
need do no move than extract a few of the remonstrances of his 

own 
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own brothers against these extravagnnt ebullitions of self-import-' 
ance and ill temper. 

William Grenville writes to him : — 

‘ January y 1783. — Pitt expressed great dissatisfaction at the 

eouteiirs of your despatch I am to apologise to you in the 

stroiigiist manner for not adhering to your positive instructions ; but 
in such a case, and this distance, one must act on one’s own judgment. 
. , . You must not be angry.’ &c. — i. 127. 

Again : — 

‘ 7/A November y 1787. — If you really feel disposed to insist on the 
engagement [for some office] without waiting for ten days to hear the 
difficulties explained.’ &c. — i. 336. 

Again : — 

‘ Slh November y 1787. — You cannot, I am sure, think me unreason- 
able if I do most seriously and earnestly desire that you will not press 
me to convey to Pitt seniirnents foundeci on what 1 conceive to be a 
total misapprehension.’ &c. — i. 337. 

Again : — 

‘ 7/A Aprily 1789. — I cannot, injustice to you or to myself, avoid 
saying that 1 most sincerely wish you to consider well the step you 
are about to take ; and that not only with reference to your pre~ 

^ sent situation and immediate feelings, but with a view to the interpreta- 
tion the public may put upon it.* &c. — ii. 134. 

Again : — 

‘o/A Octobefy 1789. — I have deferred answering your letter, as 1 
wished fir a little time to turn the subject over in luy own mind, 
and particularly to consider whether I should communicate it lo Pitt; 
after some deliberation with myself I have resolved not to make this 
communication.’ — ii. 147. 

Again : — 

^ 9/A Nov, 1789. — You announce this as a determination taken in 
your own mind, and on wiiich you do not wish for my advice ; and there 
are perhaps too many circumstances which must make sncii a step 
painful to me to allow me to be a competent adviser.’ — ii. 171. 

Again Lord Grenville writes : — 

‘ 26/A Aprily 1791. — Your last letter was written under an impres- 
sion ill the justice of which 1 should be very sorry indeed to acquiesce. 
I have little time for justifications on that subject, but my anxiety to 
remove such an impression makes me say,’ dbc. — ^it. 190. 

This last offence was that Lord Grenville, Secretary of State, 
did not tell his brother a cabinet secret— namely, that the Duke 
of Leeds was about to retire from office (a matter at the time of 
peculiar delicacy) —in short, that the ^punp^at, in every essential 
jHiint infinitely superior, brother objected,' as he himself expresses 
it, to . , , . ^ 

^ ^iug an act whicb iny bwd mind would have reproached me „with 
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as dishonourable in itself, and iti this particular instance a breach of a 
positive promise which I liad given/ — ii. 191. 

Again : — 

* Vlth June^ 1793. — With respect to what you mentioned to me of 
your own intentions, you know too well what my opinion is. But I 
wish to make it my earnest request to you that you will not take any 
actual step till you have seen Pitt.* — ii. 237. 

Again : — 

‘ V2th Dec. 1793. — At your request, I certainly will do a things 
extremely disagreeable to myself, by putting into Mr. Pitt’s hands the 
letter you desired me to show him ; but I freely own the uneasiness I 
feel in being made (unprofitably, too, as I think, even to the object)^ 
the channel of such a communication between two persons whom 1 
have so much reason to love and value.* — ii. 248. 

Again, after a long and sore expostulation : — 

^ 5fh Jail. 1793. — It would be a painful and invidious task to dis- 
cuss tlie question further; but I cannot receive from you a letter in 
whicli you tell me that you feel you have lost my affection, without 
repeating to you tlie assurance, which I still hope is not indifferent to 
you, that this is not, in the smallest degree, the case.*— ii. 327. 

Again ; on a most absurd objection to some general regulation . 
about the militia, the Marciuis threatens to resign his Bucks 
regiment, and Lord Grenville is forced to endeavour to con- 
ciliate him thus 

‘ 27th Aprils 1798. — I do not not think that Pitt, orDundas, or any 
of us, could take upon oui’selves the responsibility of omitting a mea- 
sure, stated to be clearly within the law, and in which so large a pro- 
j)ortioTi of tlie militia officers are disposed to acquiesce with cordiality 
and cheerfulness. Nothing certainly can be further from their wishes, 
even as public men only, tliaii to place you in any unpleasant or diffi- 
cult situation ; but you will not think this a moment when points of 
real importance can be given up to personal considerations of regard 
and good-will.* — ii. 390. 

Lord Grenville proceeds to detail the awful circumstances , in 
which the country was at that moment placed — (the Irish 
rebellion, be it remembered, was evidently on the point of 
exploding, and Humbert’s expedition was preparing at Brest)-^ 
and is forced to deny boldly — 

^ the possibility of any man^ under Buch circumstances, resigning 
command because he disapproves in his own judgment, ev^n supposing, 
him right in that judgment, of a military order which the oommandorr ^ 
in-chief has clearly a right to give, aud for the omission, as well as.the " 
giving of which, he and tho Government are exclusively respons&fe * 

Nor was this we find that Mr. Thomas Grenvttfc muk 

VOL. xcii. NO. critucxiY. 2 G also- 
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■also callc!d in to help to prevent the colonel Of the Royal '^Bucka 
"from (to use the very appropriate mad-house phrase) doing himr 
self a mischief. Tom Grenville’s long and emollient letter 
concludes thufs : — 

^ But we live in times of such pressing public duty, and the military 
post to which ^ou are called and in which you are placed, is one so 
forward both in danger and in honourable distinction to you, that I 
should not do my duty by you if I did not (however uncall^ upon for 
that opinion) add that, in my poor judgment, no state of military 
arrangements or orders can for a moment admit of the possibility of 
your giving up your command in an hour of danger, as immediate as 
that in which I wTite/ — ii. 389. 

These extracts, however uninteresting in themselves, are 
necessary not merely to the elucidation of the character of 
the wayward man to whom the editor of these volumes blindly 
fancied that he was raising a most laudatory monument, but 
to ^how in a new and unexpected light (and it is really the 
greatest novelty in the book) the difficulties of Mr. Pitt s posi- 
tion. Who ever could have imagined that while Rebellion, 
Invasion, and the tot et tanta negotia of the political and civil ad- 
ministration of the country were pressing on Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville with such unprecedented weight and peril, they were 
thus personally harassed and their ministry endangered by the 
private tracasseries and arrogant temper of one who to the world 
appeared their most natural and devoted supporter, so near 
in bloo<l, and so botind by every obligation of gratitude and 
honour ? 

In this point of view there is another remarkable feature in 
this publication, that while the letters seem all selected — with 
however little g(K>d sense and success — for the glorification of 
the great Marquis, and while the whole narrative is loaded with 
the most extravagant and fulsome praises of c*ven those circum- 
stances of his conduct which his own nearest relations could not 
defend, there arc not above two or three lctt€»rs of his own pro- 
duced in extenso. A few unimportant extracts are given here 
and there, just enough to prove that a greater number of his 
letters are in existence. Why, then, so few produced; and 
these, except one to the King, so "insignificant ? Why this 
i*eserve? We can only account for it by concluding, by tlie 
imperfect light of Lord 'Grenville’s reiterated remonstrances, 
that there is some one behind the editor more intelligent and 
prudent than he, who has seen that die ‘Marquis’s own letters 
would not be so creditable to his ^ . complimentary 

exaggerations of bis correspondents. this nypothesb 

yterc is, we cotifdss, a serbtti[ not a person of 

prudence 
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prudence and intelligence, auch as we supfiosef ^aqiially 
seen that Lord Grenville’s letters exliibit strong evideaee ol bis 
brother’s defects, and have therefore suppressed them also, oe at 
least sucli passages of them as must most clearly damage ttbo great 
man ? We cannot well account for this inconsistency ; we can only 
observe that, however strongly Lord Grenville may have disap-* 
proved of parts of Lord Buckingham’s conduct, he was, from halut 
and from policy, as well as from fraternal feeling, so inured tto a 
deferential and even subservient deportment towards him 
his differences arc expressed with so much hesitation and 
softened and garnished with such mollifying phrases, that Jt 
friendly and prepossessed eye may, perhaps, not have seen to their 
full extent the disagreeable inferences that strike a more im- 
partial critic. In making the foregoing extracts from Lord 
Grenville’s remonstrances, our space limited us to a short sentenee 
or two us u .satnple; but there is not one of these samples that ia 
not accoinpanied by, or rather diluted in one or two, or even |Jhre0 
pages, of coinpUmentary circumlocution, in order to render the 
pill less nausc4)us to tlu' very impatient patient. We have no 
<loubt that Lord Buckingham was in private life an excellent man 
— a good father — husband — brother — friend — a most resjiectable 
country gentleman, with a generous spirit, very considerable 
talents, and acquirements befitting his position; but he seems to 
us to have been as proud, ns arrogant, as selfish, and, we must say, 
as dishonest a politician as his more celebrated and more mis- 
chievous uncle, to whom, w'c think, he bore an extra share of 
fainil\ resein i)lance. 

The causes of these constant outbreaks of dissatisfaction are, 
on tlu* surface of the correspondence and in the editor’s foolish 
commentary, so evidently futile, and so unlikely to have been 
the real motives of a clever, aitful, and ambitious man — as the 
Mnr((uis assuredly was — that we must look deeper for a solution ; 
and we think we see sufficient evidence, in some mysterious 
words scattered through the correspondence, and never noticed Igr 
the editor, that the great man’s ^oigccC — cautiously and distantly 
alluded to by Mr, Grenville even as early as 1783 and often in 
later ^ears — was a Dukedom the Alarquisate, with which 
Mr. Pitt endeavoured, in November, 1784, to reward his services 
in file dismissal of the G)alitioii and to soothe bis ill-huinouf|, 
had little conciliatory effect, and only whetted his appetite Xor 
the superior honour, to which, considering how recent was film 
first ennoblement of the family, be could really have no chil|p 
whatsoever. After he had got the Marquisate, be seems He 
have coveted, by, my of lunch, any grpat stateK>ffice ijatpt jyiBL 
vacant and to^hage Imn much p]l^ended at not receivitigifcY 
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ptedcnnliuint object was the Dukedom — (which was only granted 
to his son in 1832 upon the urgent intercession, it was said, of 
Louis XVIII*) — just as it had been the instigating motive of alt 
the factious intrigues of his uncle twenty years before.* It was 
evidently under the vexation at not obtaining any of these objects^ 
and especially the last, that the Marquis took so many occasions 
of picking quarrels with Mr. Pitt and the King — and hoped per- 
haps to prevail by menacing them with a public and more de- 
cided hostility. This, we Jire satisfied, even from the studiously 
mysterious evidence of this con*espondcnce, was the deep and 
never-int^mitted motive of his whole ])olitical life ; and that his 
constant complaints of affiants— injustice — neglected sei vices — 
and so forth, which break out even when he was receiving and 
enjoying what appeared to the rest of the world a j>rodigalit;y 
of favours and honours, were all in fart the bitter growth of the 
deferred hope of the Dukedom — the arnari aliquid quod in ipsis 
fioribus angiU ' 

CTf his political life the most remarkable occurrence was his 
share in the displacemenlt of the Coalition Ministry, which, of 
course, his defeated antagonists strongly reprobated as back^sfairn 
influence. This was ccrtainl} a misrej)rc»seiitation ; for Ids pro- 
ceedings were notorious, and a^owed in his place in Parliament, 
as a legitimate exorcise of his constitutional piivilege as a hcri- 
ditary councillor of the Ciown. Of tins loinaiKable period he has 
left some which, notwithstanding their length, we 
think it light to reproduce, as licing, with the exception of a 
loiter of the King’s on the saine^subject, the most imjiortaat his- 
torical document in the volumes. 

* Lord Bnckihghatn*8 Private Nates, 

* J have much lamented that, during the very intereiitirig fieriod of 
November and December, of 1784, I did not keep a regular journal 
of the transactions of those months, In which I am supposed to have 
home so principal a share. Many of the minuter springs which guided 
those operations have slipped my memory, from the multiplicity of 
them, and fiom the rapidity with which they crowded upon each other 
during the latter busy days, ending with the fonn|ti(m of the new 
Ministry on the 21st of December, 1784. It will, however, be neces- 
sary for me to take this narrative from an earlier period, heceimrily 
connected with it — I mean the formation of the Govemnieiit known by 
the name of the Coalition Ministry. 

^ I was in Ireland duiing that paffod, and was not uninformed, 
authentically, of the dispo sition on the "jpart of L ord No rth to have 

* 8« W«l|is)€^ Mennstfsef C|tttfirisalU., 7 U« Id7« Ws muk beniiotics that the 
Gfqavdlfl Paucif uaw »* the coame of imbjM^tioti.ic^r oj to eouflrin the 
Mflir suMiickm of the oonnexSon of Lora TAhi Isydih s» not «peakH||t of 

tke Mtual peumonthlt)-^ tbtlt guidailce, 

supported 
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irapported the Ministry of Lord Shelburne^ upon terms: of provision 
for Ids friends very short of those which he afterwarde elahned and 
extorted from Mr. Fox. It was clearly known to Lord 8helbm*ne, 
that no ofKcial arrangement was proposed by Lord North for Mtnself ; 
and, to say truth, those of his friends for whom he wished provisiop 
Co be made, were at least as unexceptionable as many, I majr even add 
as most, of those whom Lord Shelburne had collect^ from the two 
former Administrations. The infatuation, however, which j^rvaded 
the \rho1c of his Government, operated most forcibly in this insfa)see. 
The affectation of holding the ostensible language of Mr. Pitt in 
1759, is only mentioned to show the ridiculous vanity of the Minhrler 
who, unsupported by public success, or by the parliamentary know- 
ledge and manoeuvre of a Duke of Newcastle, not only held it, but 
acted upon it — professing, in his own words, to ** know nothing of the 
maiiagcinent of a House of Commons, and to throw himself upon the 
people alone for support.” This farce operated as it might be ex- 
pected ; and, although the negotiation between Lord North and Hr. 
Fox was matter of peffect notoriety for several weeks, those moments 
were siidered to pass away without any attempt to avail himself of the 
various didiculties which presented themselves at the different periods 
of that discussion, till, at the very eve of the ratification of it, Mr. 
Pitt was employed by his Lordship to open propositions, through Mr. 
Fox, to that party. This was rejected in toto; and the events wMeh 
followed the meeting of Parliament are too well known to make a 
detail of them necessary. 

^ Ilefore I pnicecd, I wish to add, tliat although 1 have treated the 
vanity and personal arrogance of Lord Shelburne as it deserves, yet 
I will do him justice in acknowledging his merit, as one of the quick^t 
and moat indefatigable Ministeid'lbat this country ever saW;. Hapy 
of his public measures were the result of a great and an informed 
mind, assisted by a firm and manly vigour. And I must ever think 
the l^euce, attended with all its collateral considerations, the most 
meritorious and happiest event for a kingdom exhausted of men and of 
credit. I was not pledged in the slightest degree to the measure; 
for, by my absence in Ireland, and my little connexion with his Loxif- 
ship, L was enabled to judge of it with coolifoss and impartiality ; and 
from the knowledge of the various difficulties attending it, I am edfl* 
vinced that betto terms could not be obtained, and tliat the fiiMher 
prost^cutioa of ^le war was impracticable, even if the combination 
against us allowed the hope of success. This testimony I have wls^ 
to bear, though it is npt immediately connected with my purpose. ' * 

^ Upon the resignation of I^rd Shelburne, His Majesty trks pbaM 
in a situation in which« through various events of his 
never had yet found himself. The manoeuvres which he 'tried, at 
diflSsrent periods of the six weeks during which this* coutitry wee Mk 
Utemlly without a Government, are wdl known.' Perhaps nethia|^ 
can paiiit the rituation of his mind so truly as a fotfeer which be MtKe 
to'meiMl the lUiMAfUil : . this was an answer to one lirhich I 
it necessaiy to address to him from Irehuid, after receiving ftom 

a message 
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as message and a geneml detail of lus situation, through IVIr. W. Gren* 
Tttk, to whom he opened himself very confidentially upon the general 
state of the kingdom. 

^ Upon my return to England, I was honoured with every public 
attention fh>m his Majesty, who ostensibly held a language upon my 
subject, calculated to raise in the strongest degree the jealousy of his 
servants. In the audience which I asked, as a matter of course, after 
being presented at his lev(k, he recapitulated all the transactions of 
that period, with the strongest encomium upon Mr. Pitt^and with 
much apparent acrimony liinteti at Lord Shelbnnie, whom he stated 
to have abandoned a situation whicli was tenable, and particularly so 
after the popular resentment had been^roused. 'J'iiis was naturally 
attended with strong expressions of resentment and disgust of hi» 
Ministers, and of personal abhorrence of Lord Nortli, whom he 
charged with treacliery and ingratitude of the blackest nature. He 
repeated that to sucii a Ministry he never would give his confidence,, 
and that he would take the first moment for dismissing them. He 
tiieu staled the proposition made to him by tne Duke of Portland 
for tlie annual allowance of 100,000/. to llis Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. I gave to him. very much at length, my opinion of 
such a measure, and of the oertain consequences of it : in all which, 
as may reasonably be supposed, llis Majesty ran before me, and stated 
with strong disgust the manner in which it was openeii to him'—as a 
thing deeidrd^ and even drawn up in the shape of a message, to which 
his signature was desired an a matter of courso. to be brought before 
Parliament the next day. His Majesty di^clnred himself to be decided 
to resist this attempt, ami to push the consequences to their full extent, 
and to try the spirit of the Parliament and of the people upon it. 1 
thought it my duty to offer to him lly humble advice to go on with 
hia Ministers, if possible — in ortler to throw upon them the ratifiration 
of the Peace, which they professed to intend to .'imeliorate — and to give 
them scope for those mountains of reform, which would inevitably 
come very short of the expectations of the public. From these publio 
momires, and from their probable dissension, I thought that llis 
Majesty might look forward to a change of his Ministers in the 
aulinun ; and that, as tli4 last resource^ a dissolution of ibis Paiiia- 
inoiit^ chosen by Lord North, and occasionally filled by Mr. Fox, 
might offer him the means of getting rid of the chains which pressed 
upon him. To all this he assenteo; but declared Ms intention to 
re^t, at all events and hazards,, the proposition for this enormous 
allowance to His Royal Highness, of whose conduct he spoke with 
muefa' disBatisfketion. He asked what he mlg^t look to if, upon this 
rofttsal^the MinUiry should resign: and I cmrved'^ that, not havings 
liad the opportunity of eonsolttng my friends^ I could only answer that 
their resig^ion was a propoidtioa^widely diffiaring fWim their dismimal, 
and that / did net set tke knpimbmty J^^neteptmyi his Admuiis** 
tration in siioh a eentingency, provided the supplies and public billa> 
were i^assod, no as to enaUh ne '’to ttie Fkrltameat. To all 

this he mentxA^ dhd debbbttd^'hbl of endeavouring th galnr 

' time. 
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time, that the business of Parliament might go on ; and agreed with 
me that such a resignation was improbable, and that it would be ad- 
visable not to dismiss them, unless some very particular opportunity 
presented itself/ — i. 301-5. • ' 

At length the India Bill offered this opportunity, and there was 
drawn up the following Memorandum, signed by the writer of 
tlic foi'cgoing notes, and delivered to the King by Lord Thurlow 
on the 1st December, 1783: — 

^ Dec, 1783. — ^To begin with stating to His Majesty our sentim 
meiits upon the extent of the Bill, vis. : — 

‘ We profess to wish to know whether this Bill appear to His 
Majesty in this light : a plan tqt take more than iialf the royal power, 
and by that means disable [the King] for the rest of the reign. There 
is nothing else in it which ought to call for this interposition. 

‘ Whetlier any means can be thought of, short of changing his 
Ministei-s, to avoid this evil. 

I'he refusing the Bill, if it passes the Houses, is a violent means. 
The changing his Ministers after the last vote of the Commons, in a 
less degree miglit be liable to the same sort of construction. 

‘ An casior way of changing his Government would be by taking 
some opportunity of doing it, when, in the progress of it, it shall have 
received more disconntenance than hitherto. 

‘ This must be expected to happen in the Lords in a greater degree 
than can be hoped for in the Commons. 

‘ But a snfiieicnt decree of it may not occur in the Lords if those 
whose dufy to His Majesty would excite them to appear are not ac* 
quainted with his wihhes, and that in a manner which would make it 
impossible to pretend a doubt of it, in case they were so disposed. 

‘ By these means the discounteflance might be hoped to raise diffi* 
ciiltics so high as to throw it [out], and leave His Majesty at perfect 
liberty to choose whether lie will change them or not. 

^ TiiU is the situation which it is wished Majesty should find 
himself in. 

‘ Delivered by Lord Thurlow, Dec. 1st, 1783. 

* Nuoent Temple.**—!. 288. 

Tlic result was that Lord Temple was intrusted with a written 
communication of the King's opinion, which he was authorised to 
show, and whicl}, no doubt, determined the House of Lonls, already 
suflicicntly indisposed to the India Bill, to tliiow it out. The 
ministry was changed ; Lord Temple received the seals (Dec. 1 
and was three dap^s Secret^ of State ; just long enough to dia* 
miss the old ministry and install the new one, and then resigned 
and never again was in any oflSce in England.. The precise caose^' 
of tb«t< resignation is still a mystei^, which we had hoped these 
papm would have cleared up, bat, by t&dcing no notice 

* ofitiittsi l\m$ tli6 note at the foot, m hi the bmid-vri^ cf Lord 
s Ida h in a different 

they 
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the; leave it dflrkcr than it was. Bishop Tomline, in his Life of 
Pitt (i. 171), sciys that the clamour against Lord Temple on 
account of his interference with the King was so great that he 
thought it proper*^ to resign. ^The reason,’ adds the Bishop, 

* that he and his friends gave for this step was that he miglit in a 

private capacity, and without the protection of official influence, 
answer any charge that shev^S/'^' made against him.’ It is evi- 
dent that the Bishnn he .^aid not quite concur In the ^ reason 
that he and ®tr<y*'gave.’ We read indeed * Mr. Pitt was 

convinced f ^^^““^bpriety of Lord Temple s resignation in the 
then l^ublic min<l but the writer adds this important 

circuij* *cliat the scene in which the resignation had taken 

plac . iate hour on the 21st December, was one of a most 
agitating nature. ^ It was Ote only public eventy sa^s the Bishop, 

• that ever disturbed Mr. Pitfs rest.* 

From all these circumstances we are satisfied that the reason 
given by Lord Temple and his friends (at best a temporary diffi- 
culty, and which soon blew over) was not the true one for so 
sudden and so permanent a separation, and for the sullen neutrality 
— ‘ strict reserve,’ as the editor calls it — in which Temple im- 
mediately buried himself for a series of months. Our readers 
will not have failed to remark that, towards the close of his 
notes of his conversation with the King {antCy p. 440), his 
Lordship talks of the prospect of ^ accepting ’ the government 
in the style of one expecting to be at the head of it. From 
this, and from the characters of all the parties, ]ve have not the 
slightest doubt that Lord Temple was playing over again his 
uncle’s part, and insisted, as the reward of his success in dis- 
placing the old ministry, to be the chief of the new one as First 
Lord of the Tre \sijry ; and that, Mr. Pitt refusings as he had 
already done, to serve in any other rapacity than head of the 
government, a long and agitating scene followed, in which Lord 
Temple was defeated, and indignantly retired — lie and his friends 
adopting, instead of the full truth, the more modest excuse re- 
corded by the Bishop. This, wo are satisfied, if we ever obtain 
any more detailed evidence on the subject, wiUl^ found to be tiic 
true solution of this roysteiy ; and it was. in the hope of healing 
this deep and rankling wound in that proud heart that Lonl 
Temple was, at the close of 1784 — a year passed, be himself says, 
with ‘ Httle intercourse with the poUtiM vrenirid ’—created Mar- 
t|ais of Buckingham. - < * - - » 

Of the rest of the docum^Qts the most interesting are three 
letters ^p, 187, 209, 212) — 6ne a vet^ )ong obe — in which Rfr. 
OrenyiUe relates to his brother of three inter- 
views Vitl^ m the 
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Lord Shelburne’s defeats The c?onversation was on the subject, 
in the first instance, of Lord Temple’s intended resignation of 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland — but the^King aSso entered 
freely into all his own embarrassments bemeen nis reluctance 
to tlie Coalition and the impossibility of forming any other 
ministry. These letters afford an additional corroboration of 
Lord Brougham’s testimony the North papers) of 

the intelligence and accuracy Majesty conducted 

the business of what we may venture to ''—of his good 

sense — of his judicious appreciation both 
and of the strictly constitutional principles o^ ^he royal \ 

We would willingly extract them, but, as our spa«.^S(^. ^'[jiited, 
we give a preference, over Lord Grenville’s narrative, to-*,*, .»,tters 
of the King himself, which exhibit the same qualitiNr* The 
first is the longest we have ever seen of his Majesty’s letters, and 
describes his situation while the Coalition was ‘Viceroy over him.' 

‘ The King to Lord Temple, 

* Quceii*f House, April Ut, 1783. 

‘ Mr Loho, — I had the pleasure, on tlie 26th of last month, to 
receive from your truly amiable and right-headed brother and secre- 
tary [Thomas Grenville] your very able letter of the 23rd on the state 
of Ireland, couched in terms that also conveyed the warmest attachment 
to my per>oii and Government, which makes me not deem among the 
least of public misfortunes, that the want of resolution in some, and of 
public zeal in others, will oblige you to quit a station which you fill so 
much to tlie satibfaction of all honest men as well ns to mine. 

‘ Since the conversation I had with Mr. William Grenville ou tlie 
16th of last month, I have continued every possible means of forming 
an Administration; an experience of now above twenty-two years 
convinces me that it is impossible to erect a stable one within the 
narrow bounds of any &ctioii — for none deserve the appellation of 
party; and that in an age when disobedience to law and autboii^ is 
as prevalent as a thirst after changes in the best of all political uon- 
stitutioiKjit requires that temper and sagacity to stem these evils, whicli 
can alone be exjK&cted from a coliectioti of the best and most calm 
heads and hearts the kingdom possesses. 

‘ Judge, therefore, of the uneasiness of my mind at having been 
thwarted in every attempt to keep the^'^ministratlon of public aStira 
out of the hands of the ^ most unprinmpled coalition the annals of this 
or any other nation can equal* I have withstood it till not a sio^e 
man is willing to come to myassistaiice, and til) the House of Conuaoas 
has taken every step, but insisting on this faction being by name 
Ministers. 

‘ To end a conflict which stops every wheel of Qovenunent, ^lljd 
which would pffect public credit if it continued longeri IJgtqfyl 
this night Hb AOqMnt that grat^ul liord North, that 'ihe seteA Cmmt 
CduitHdIlvi tMs MdiM has naifled shall ki^ handl^ aiid 

then 
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th«Q fonn their arFangements, as at the fbrmer negotiation they did not 
condescend to open to |^ie] many of their intentions* 

< A Ministry ivhich I have avowedly attempted to avoid, by calling 
on every other description of men, cannot be supposed to liave either 
my favour or confidence ; and as such, 1 shall most certainly refuse 
any honours they may ask for. T trust the eyes of the nation will soon 
be opened, as my sorrow may prove &tal to my health if I remain 
long in this thraldom. I trust you will be steady in your attachment 
to me, and ready to join other honest men in watching the conduct of 
this unnatural combination — and I hope many months will not elapse 
before the Grenvilles, the Pitts, and other men of abilities and 
character will relieve me from a situation that nothing could have 
compelled me to submit to, but the supposition that no other means 
remained of preventing the public finances from being mateiiolly 
affected. 

^ It shall be one of my first cares to acquaint these men that you 
decline remaining in Ireland. George R.' — i. 218. 

The second is shorter, but not less interesting, for it shows how 
ready he was to give up, in favour of that which was represented 
to him as a public object, the position and even the feelings of 
bis favourite son, the Duke of York. 

* Weymouth, August 2Tth, 1794 — Thirty -five minutrs {last One, p.m. 

Iiave this instant received Mr. Pitt’s letter, accoinpan\ iiig the 
Paper of Considerations, which I undoubtedly should wish to keep, 
but, not knowing whether Mr. Pitt has a fair copy of it, I have thought 
it safest to return. 

* Whatever can give vigour to the remains of the campaign, I shall 
certainly, as a duty, think it right not to withhold my consent ; hut 1 
own, in my son’s place, I should beg my being allowed to return home, 
if the command is given to Lord Cornwallis, though laliould n(»t object 
to the command being intrusted to Gener^ Clairfayt. From feeling 
this, I certainly will not write, but approve of Mr. Wyiidliam s going 
to tlie army, and shall be happy if my son views this in a different light 
than 1 should. 

* I will not delay the messenger, as I think no timt ought to be lost 

in forming some fixed plan, and that the measure of sending Mr. Wynd- 
liam is every way advantageous. George 

s 

Our extracts hate been copious, but* we must find mom 
for the earliest appearance of the Onhe of Wellington in 

{ mblic life. The Marquis of Buckingbam, Lord^Iaeutenant of 
reland, haiH Lady Momington^s mjuest^ named her son 
Arthur, eef. 18, as one of his aides-de-camp. Lotd Momington 
(Marquis Wellesl^) writea to thamk Mm ^ 

‘ i s sB ^l isisu wWi what pleasure I 

Received jiqur, wj in your family, not 

only 
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only as being a most kind mark of your regard for me, but as the 
greatest advantage to him. I am persuaded that, under your eye, he 
will not be exposed to any of those [moral] risks^which in other times 
have accompanied the situation [of an aide-de-camp] he will hold«>^ I 
can assure yoh sincerely that he has every disposition which can render 
so young a boy deserving of your notice ; and if he does not engage 
your protection by his conduct, I am much mistaken in his character. 
My mother expects him every hour in London, and before this time 1 
should hope that he had himself waited on^ou.* — i. 334. 

Theie was, however, a hitch. Sir George Yonge, the Secretary-at** 
War, Insisted that, if the honourable Arthur was to be an aide*- 
de-cainp, he must be put on half-pay. Against this — that would 
in fact have thrown him out of the active line of his profession, 
Sind made him a mere puppet ol the Vice-regal Court-— Lord 
Momington strenuously remonstrated ; but the curious part of 
this little sc|nabble is^ that Lonl Momington in his indignation 
said tliat, rather tlian that the youth should be put on half-pay, 
he would send him to join a regiment in India. Having seen 
the elder and the younger brother both sent to India^ and the 
rank and reputation tlicy won there, the threat is piquant 

As to Lord Grenville's letters, which arc the main body of 
the work, they are, as might be expected, well reasoned and 
well written, and must have been of great interest to him to 
whom they were addressed; but letters which are of intense 
interest at the moment are often very tedious in after-times. 
While a negotiation is pending — or a battle impending — how 
eager is our curiosity 1 but when the negotiations are concluded^ 
or the battle won or lost, all the previous conjectures and specula- 
tions seem as flat and umrofi table as a detected riddle. & it is, 
to a great degree, with Tom Grenville’s despatches previous to 
the treaty of Paris, of which the only interest is a rivalry be- ^ 
tween him and Mr. Oswald, another of our negotiators, for the 
honour of being duped by Or. Franklin ; and so it is of Lofd 
Grenville's letteii on Irish aflairs in 1783 — on the vicissitudes^ 
the hopes, and the fears of the King’s illness in 1788— on the 
prospect and progress of the Irish Rebellion in 1798 : — all these 
may be usefully consulted by any one who has a special objeol 
in tracing the minuter aevpB and more recondite motives of the ^ 
respective affairs, but now lhat the events are recorded on 
broader page of history there is little for the instruction, and 
less for the amusement, of ordinary readers — nothing that imi^\ 
could oondense into the Itinits of a review, with justice eithei; fit ^ 
the wiitenr or to our rcadeis. These letters have, besides, thik 
further nor only of a mve 

style, aiuf are 

affording 
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ftffordiiig any continuous interest, that tlie ^editor has been obliged 
to make? the absurd and ineffectual efforts we have noticed to 
connect tliem into an intelligible series. 

There are a few letters from some gossiping acquaintance of 
Lord Buckingham's — I.ord Bulkeley and Sir William Young — 
treating of the news and tattle of the day. They are the only 
portion of the volumes, and a very small one it is, that affords 
us any glimpses of the state of public opinion or the habits of 
society — matters 'which age, in fact, infinitely more amusing, and 
to ordinary readers more valuable, than the hundred of pages 
occupied by poor Lord Grenville’s laborious endeavours to keep 
his irascible brother in good humour. . 

We do not suppose that a second edition of such a work is 
likely to be called for, but, should it be, we suggest that the docu- 
ments themselves, unincumbered by the ridiculous rigmarole 
of the ridiculous editor, might be coUgcted into one 8vo., 
with a few notes to clear up the numerous obscurities — none of 
which the present performance has even attempted to elucidate. 
These ‘ Family Documents^ would then form a very suitable and 
acceptable supplement to the earlier series of ‘ Grenville Papers ’ 
now in the course of publication, and winch are edited in a style 
of which the most appropriate commendation that we can give 
is — that it is the very reverse of that which disfigures, and, we 
may say, stultifies, the volumes now dismissed. 


Art. VII. — 1. Apsley Honse^ Piccadilly^ the Town Residence of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, j. Mitchell. 1853. 

2. Apsley House* Illustrated by ten Lithographic Plates. Col- 
naghi and Co. 1853. 

T he first of these publications, in furnishing an authentic 
catalogue of the contents of Apsley House, simply points 
out the principal objects, leaving the visitor to form his own 
reflections; the second work undertakes to bring before the 
faithful eye an accurate representation of the interior — the actual 
aspect of rooms left exactly as when the great inhabitant quitted 
them for the last time. A record thus remains for after ages, by 
which a condition of things that sooner or later must undergo 
change is fixed and realized. The drawings have been care- 
fully made and lithograpbized by Messrs. Nash, Boys, and 
Dillon, and the acanuftflOtlying comnaent^, of which we are 
to make a use, has been sitopHed by an experi- 

Cicerone,^ttellWthor of the Handbook far Spain. 
Fcwman^oiiit M 'ane Gnat Britain arc 

" ■ * better 
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better situated or known than Apsley House* Placed at the 
outlet of the thick-pent town, at the entrance pf pleasant parks 
where it never can be encroached on, approached by arches 
of triumph and statues symbolic of power and command, it may 
well attract attention of itself ; but the associated rel^io lod 
aW^iens in the public a curiosity altogether reverential. H[en^ 
the universal desire to be admitted into tliose secret and secluded 
chambers in which the Duke of Wellington laboured in his 
country’s service, and to lift up the^^urtain that concealed his 
daily and individual existence, over which the contrast of bis 
out-of-doors ubiquity and notoriety cast so much mystery. 
Acquainted as man, woman, and child were with the exterior of 
Apsley House, the interior — the actual lion’s den — was a sealed 
book to the million ; for few were privileged to pass , the 
threshold, and enter into the sanctum sanctorum of the object of 
popular hero-W'orsbiji. The outward bearing of the Duke of 
W'dlington himself w*as not less known than his house. He was 
the best known man in London; every one knew him by sight: 
like a city built on a bill, or his own colossal statue on the arch, 
be could not be hid. He was the observed of all observers, and 
the object of universal royal-like homage, which be neither 
courted nor shunned. At fixed hours he liv^ in the public eye, 
familiar to all as household gods ; and his movements >vere so 
certain and regular, that he might be calculated on as a planet* 
For more than forty years he has been the soul of every im- 
portant transaction — the foremost person in every great act and 
danger in an age fertile c)f great men and ewents ; in a word, a 
fourth estate in the empire. His martial countenance was a 
salient feature in our streets : whether on foot or horseback, he 
crossed the path of every one, and his image became so engraved 
in tlie memory of his countrymen, that many, half a century, 
hence, will speak of his silvered head and his venerable form, 
bowed with the weight of years and honours, yet manfully stem- 
ming the crowded highways, struggling to the last against the 
a<lvance of age, the conqueror of conquerors. 

The pilgrim longing of the nation to visit the Duke’s house 
has been anticipated by his son, who, to his infinite credit, while 
inheriting his father’s tide and estates, appointed himself trustee 
of his fame, guardian of bis memory, and joint heir with us all 
in whatever tends to our conmaon share in ‘ the Duke ’ as public 
property, and can lead to a better understanding of one, a moilel 
and example tp Englishmen. By him, Apsley House, so long 
hermetically sealed, bas been thrown open— a .weU^timed 
filial reverence and kind courtesyy which has won golden pfdcdpas 
from fiQm the thousand# 

have swarmed in, and testified, by every circumstance of their 

• demeanour, 
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demeanour, a profound appreciation of the boon conceded. They 
90 eincd eager to celebrate once more the hero’s last obsequies, 
and to pay yet another homage of regret while standing on his 
own threshold ; and how could it be done more appropriately 
than on the very site where his days and nights had been spent 
in their service? The living stream flowed on for months — but 
f/iat striking spectacle too has now become a thing of the past — 
a recollection which, once broken, never can be restored. Futun; 
generations, therefore, maxwell be thankful to the present Duke, 
by whose favour and forSght pencil and pen have been pcjr- 
initted to fix the transitory scene, and hand down to posterity 
the exact form and pressure of his father’s aboile, ns thus in- 
spected by the myriads of 1853. 

Apsley House, in respect to architectural elevation and in- 
ternal decoration, is surpassed by other town-residences of our 
aristocracy. Suffice it, therefore, to say — referring for other 
particulars to Mr. Cunningham’s cxcdllent Handbook of 
London — that it is built on the site of the old lodge to Hyde 
Park, and where once stood the suburban inn, the Pillars of 
Hercules, at which Setuire Western put up when he arrived in 
pursuit of his charming daughter. The name is derived from 
Lord Chancellor Apsley, by whom the mansion was erected 
about seventy years ago, at the worst period of art-di‘gradatioii. 
This drawback was not corrected by the learned judge’s being 
chiefly his own architci t, and by his forgetting, as it is said, to 
make sufficient allowance in his plan for a staircase. iVor w'as 
it less strange that the legal lord should have omitted to make? 
good his title to a portion of the land, before he finished the? 
stables, which in fact he did for the benefit of another person, 
whose interest had then to be bought out at a iieavy c'ost. I’lie 
edifice Ccaine about 1810 into the jiosscssion of the Marquis VV'i’l- 
lesley, who resided there in grc*at state while Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and in that capacity lending a powerful co- 
operation to the campaigns carried on in Sjiain by the* next 
occupant. The Duke purchased the house from his cider brother 
about 1820: thus it has always been inhabited by personage's 
first and foremost in eminent careers. The interior arrangements 
were soon found to be no less inconvenient and insufficient than 
tiic red-brick, ordinary exterior was commonplace, and Messrs. 8. 
and B. Wyatt were employed by the Duke in 1828 to mend 
matters, wlule he in the mean time resided in Downing Street, 
as Prime Minister ; then the outside was recased with Bath-stone, 
and an additional wing constructed to the weat, which compriscil 
the state-saloon^ afterwards used for the Waterloo banquets, and a 
suite of rooms ton die jNoundrflpor t^ccupation. 

The Duke of Wmlington, whose occupation was war and 

government, 
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government, felt himself rather a Vauban than a Vitruvius ; and, 
liowrver competent to eonstruct or demolish bastions, was no 
mast(T of the arts of an architect, or the crafts of a builder or 
upholsterer. He trusted to those he employed ; and their esti- 
mates, high when originally framed, were doubled ere the works 
were done ; a conclusion and calamity not unfrequent in the best 
regulated Houses of Lords or Commons: hence arose his in- 
delible disgust of brick and mortar — raw materials of ruination 
— and his habit, when he related thc^ facts by ivay of a warning 
to friends about to build, of adding, ‘ the bill for iny house in 
I^iccadUly would have broken any one’s back but mine.’ And 
we may here observe that he bad a marked dislike to the name 
‘ Ajisley House,’ which he never used either in speaking of his 
residence or in dating from it. In truth, what with one expense 
or another, the original purchase, and these costly alterations, ^/lis 
patchwork house, ill-contrived and unsatisfactory at best, did not 
stand him in much leSs than 130,000/. Neither, when these ‘vast 
improvements ’ were made was the Duke fortunate in the taste 
of the period. Then Rococo was the rule, and a Crockford-club 
perversion of the Louis XIV. style marked the fashion of the 
day ; then gentlemen of the gold-leaf and papier-mache order, who 
could not make houses beautiful, made them gaudy. No wonder, 
tlierefore, that the results, outside and inside, should disappoint 
many, who, in these times of progress, when matters are a 
trifle hotter managed, expect to find a palace worthy of such a 
possessor and jirice. 

A heavy, useless portico darkens and disfigures the .severe and 
semi-defensive aspect of the exterior ; the entrance is fenced and 
palisadoed ; solid and ever-closed gates exclude alike the light of 
Jieavi-n and tlie sight of man. The stables to the right are any- 
thing but ornamental; but the Duke would not permit them to 
be changed, as their inner communication with the house was 
4)i,casloiially convenient. He was thus enabled to mount his 
liors<^ or get into bis carriage unseen, and go out at once, on 
opening the street-gates, and so escape the certainty of a crowd 
being collected by any previous notice. On the same protective 
principle the windows otihis head-quarters were barricadood with 
iron bullet-proof shuttera^put up during tlie Refonn-Bill agitation, 
when the house and person^of the Duke of Wellington, who eman- 
cipated the western world from the most embruting despotism, 
were assailed by an English mob— ns Sir Walter Scott was spit 
upon in Scotland by that people to whose countiy he had given ’4 
European reputation. The conqueror of a hundred fields would 
never remove this stem record of brutal violence. But '^no#, 
if there be ^oonsciousiiess in the grave, how his lofty spirit must 

have 
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have been soothed by the noble atonement made by a \vhole 
nation for the sins of a shameless few ; when all England, in tears, 
bore the other day her greatest General past these still closed 
windows, to lay him alongside her greatest Admiral. He had 
pursued the even tenor of his way, through good report and evil 
report, undeterred by menace, indifferent to calumny, and, gradu- 
ally living down all factions, spleens, and envies, was in the end 
really and universally understood. 

Visitors to Apsley House, on entering, turn to the right hand 
into a waiting-room, which has no ornaments but a few views of 
Naples by Vanvitelli, and a portion of the Duke’s collection of 
busts. Of tlicse he liad years ago removed many to Strath (ield- 
saye ; among others that of Scott, the chef dtwiicre of Chantrey, 
and a fine bronze of Afassena by Masson. He retained in Loudon 
the pilot that w eathered the storm, and under whom he began 
his career ; Perceval^ the murdered Premier, ‘ than whom ' — ipse 
dixit — ‘ a more honest, zealous, and able 'minister never served 
the King Georye 111.^ that good old Knglisli-heartcd monarch, 
who gave the Duke his first badge of honour after Assaye. The 
scratch-wig of the royal bust in the unmitigated unpicturcsfjiie- 
ness of the period, like the bronze piglail of Mr. Wyat in Cock- 
spur Street, is a specimen of art that would make Phidias oj)cn 
liis eyes. Here, too, is tlie brave gentleman Castlereaffhy who had 
the foresight to appoint the Duke to the sole command in the 
Peninsula, and who, when the deed was done, became his beloved 
colleague at the Congress of Vienna. This fine work by Chantrey 
was a present from Mr. Chad, whose name, written in pencil by 
the Duke, still remains on the bust’s broad chest. Our hi'io, 
however he might in the field have rivalled Alexander the (neat, 
who allowed none but Apelles and Lysippus to band his iikt'iiess 
ilown to posterity, was contentcfl to pronounce ‘ g(K>d ’ a imvigre 
bronze statuette of himself by Count d’Orsay, wdiicli also has a 
phice in this chamber, and does, indeed, contrast with its next 
neighbour, a reduced copy of Rauch’s statue of Bliichcr — a truly 
admirable work, which our Duke had the satisfaction of seeing 
inaugurated at Breslau in 1826, when on his way to St. P<‘tcrs- 
burgh ; a monument which, even in this miniature edition, sets 
before us, completely as he lived and moved, the rougli and 
tough old comrade, ‘Marshal Forwards’ — who, if he had had 
his own way — that is, but for the Duke — would have burnt 
Paris to the ground, and banged the murderer of D’Enghien in 
the very ditch of Vincennes, 

Tins waiting-room opens on a circular^ winding staircase, con- 
trived as best could be managed, wbere such an accommodation 
was an after-thought : deficient, in space and light, the palpable 

obscurity 
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•obscurity is deepened by the yellow glazing of the low dome, 
and the feeling of want of size is increased by the huge statue of 
Napoleon, stowed away, cabined, and confined in a corner at 
the foot of the steps. This emblem of the chances and changes 
of fickle fortune, and the uncertainty of human prosperity, does 
^ ind(!ed point a moral and adorn a tale. Here the effigy of one 
for whose vaulting ambition the world was too small, looms like 
a caged eagle; nor could Nemesis the sternest, or Justice the 
most poetical, have appointed a fitter sentinel for the dwelling of 
our ‘ sepoy general.* 

This statue was ordered by Buonaparte shortly before his coro- 
nation ; and the Phidias of his day, summoned from Rome, 
forgot the subjugation of his country in his eagerness to descend, 
as he said, to posterity ‘united with the immortality of the 
modern Oesar.’ Canova speedily reached the Tuilcries, and 
there modelled the hea^ : as the sittings were rare and the sitter 
restless, the attitude and attributes had to be conventional. The 
statue, eleven feet high, and cut, with the exception of the left 
arm, from one block, was sent to Paris in 1810, but remained in 
its unopened case. Buonaparte, superstitious, and prescient of the 
coming end, disliked the winged Victory, which, turning her back 
to him, seemed ready to fly from him for ever — nor was he pleased 
with tlio classical character or the nudity — that language of ancient 
art: still less wasfc pefitcapoj'al satisfied with the colossal dimen- 
sions. Me dreaded mocking comparisons, and preferred the ap- 
])areiit reality of his own natuial inches, together with the world- 
known licdhiyote Grise^ &c. &c. — which he caused' Claudet 
to adopt for the bronze figure mounted with such pomp on the 
column of the Place Vcnd6me- soon to be pulled down amid the 
frantic exclamations of tlie Parisians — in due season to be once 
more elevated with the like acrompaniinents — and who can pro- 
phesy its future ups and downs? When it was known that Buo- 
naparte felt coldly about Canova’s performance, the courtier-critics 
of Prance, who knew it only from casts, pronoun(‘ed the forms 
clumsy and too muscular for^a ‘ demi-god on the other hand, 
the Italians, captivated by the exquisite finish and air of the 
antique, held it to be the apotheosis of their Alaric. The ex- 
cellences of this statue, which essentially requires ample mom 
and verge enough, cannot be fairly appreciated in its present cell 
— a site as unsuited of itself as uncontemplated by the sculptor 
or his Caesar, and anything but improved by the jaundice of the 
Piccadilly skylight. The marble, still in its Roman box, was 
upon the Emperor’s downfall purchased from the Bourbon go- 
vernment by ours for less than 3000/,, and presented to the Duke. 
He, it may be recalled par paretUlthc^ was born in the same year 
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with Ills last and greatest antagonist. Le del nous devait cette 
recompense^ said Louis XVIII., when informed of this natal co- 
incidence of his bane and antidote. Canova, on learning the final 
destination of his work, wrote immediately to Mr. Hamilton, 
who preserves the autograph, minutely detailing how tlie statue 
was to be put up, referring to a mark still to be found on the, 
pedestal, which a plumb-line suspended from the right breast 
would touch ; and the direction has been recently tested. 

On ascending into the drawing-room which fronts Piccadilly, 
it is impossible not to sec the Duke’s mark in the selection and 
arrangement of the pictures. Devoid of any high aesthetic per- 
ceptions, and no judge of fine art, he was far above making 
pretension to anything out of his line, and never uttered one 
syllable of the cant of connoisscurshij>. He took and looked at 
art in his own practical way, and enjoyed imitations of nature 
and fact on canvass or in marble, just in proportion as the fide- 
lity of the transcript appealed to liis understanding. While he 
could not sympathise with the idc'al and transcendental, he fully 
relished those exact, though perhaps humble, representations 
which come home to the senses and to common sense — to the 
business and bosoms of ‘ all people who on earth do well.’ Self- 
relying, he confined his ac quisitions simply to what was ]>leasing 
to himself; and the objects therefore — be they good or not— ~ 
have a decided interest of their owm as bearing evidence of the 
heart, mind, and of the Man. The place of honour was as- 
signed by Wellington to MarllKirough. 'Lhe pentrait, attributc^d 
to Wooton, Is imlifferont — nay, some have doubted, and still 
doubt, its being one of Marlborough at all — nor do we volunteer 
a decided opinion. Tlie Duke of Wellington purcliased it at 
the sale of the late Duke of Marlborough’s effects at White 
Knights — this pedigree being, as he thought, and was well entitled 
to think, a sufficient voucher of authenticity. He, however, 
possessed other and better portraits of his great pretlecessor, anil 
at Stratfieldsaye placed one, which represents him on the field of 
Blenheim, exactly opposite his own triumph at Vitoria — in order, 
as he said, to exliibit the differences of costume and strategies. 
Not lc?ss striking are the points of difference and parallel between 
Marlborough sind Wellington. For our part we cannot entirely 
coincide with the depreciatory full lengths of the former drawn 
by Thackeray and Macaulay — albeit forced, with milder masters, 
to admit that he did not quite escape the spirit of his corrupt age, 
or resist the contagion of civil conflicts and revolution, by which 
so many eminent men of modem France havo^ been infected. Be 
that as it may,** and however they differed in antecedents and 
moral character, the resemblance in military supremacy and success 

was 
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wassig^na). Both commenced their career when France was in an 
insolent ascendance, and England dispirited and ill prepared ; both 
were thwarted by party and faction at home — hampered by un- 
worthy allies abroad : both, in spite of most inadequate means, 
proved all sufficient in themselves : both finally beat down their foe 
and raised their country to the pinnacle of power and glory. It is 
curious to speculate on the difference of period in their develops 
ments. When Marlborough began his series of conquests at 
Blenheim, he was older by eight years than Wellington was 
when he wound up his at Waterloo. Marlborough first shone 
forth, in short, after that time of life when, according to both Wel- 
lington and Buonaparte, a commander ought to strike work — and 
to be sure Buonaparte’s own early history had read the world many 
stern lessons on the discomfiture and waste of blood and treasure 
occasioned by trusting to effete octogenarians. Neither his words 
nor his deeds, perhaps, Jiave had adequate effect in our own case. 
The ran?, a cry rare quality, the genius of a great commander by 
sea or land, remains after all, however, a mysterious problem in 
tlu? iiiotaphysics of man ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.’ Does 
it consist in some exquisite organization, some perfection of 
the nervous system, some divine spark, which in the idiosyncracy 
of such soldi(?rs becomes more collected arid alive in proportion 
as they an* surrounded by circumstances the most likely to 
ujjset and disturb ? Inespective of age or ])rcvious occupation, 
it would seem almost born and intuitive : at all events it haa 


blazed forth iu the maturity of Blake, Cromwell, and Marlbo- 
rough — nay, in the hoary antiquity of Uadejtsky — no less than in 


the youth^of Gmde, Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon ; and the 


latter great cafiKain seemed to fc»el th^ gift to inexplicable, 
when he replied to a flatterer of his geiieralsjjM*-^‘ Mon Dieu- 

e'est ma nature ; jc suis fait comme qa.’ gS y 

To come back to the drawing-room — opposi&wMarllK^ough 
hangs a picture of Van Amburg in the wilcl beasts’ den, by 
Landseer. This expression of the triumph of human reason over 


brute bone and muscle was painted after the positive instructions 
of the Duke, who, with the Bible in band, pointed out the 


passage ((icnesis, chap. i. ver. 26) in which dominion is given to 
Adam over the earth and animals. He caused the text to be 


inscribed on the frame, as the authority which conferred on him a 
privilege of jmwer, and gave him the ‘great commission ’ which 
he fully carried out on the Adds of battle and chase. The 
wild beasts, their awed fcroiuty and submission, are finished with 
most masterly touch. The unfortunate eyes and strarldle of Van 
Amburg were ‘ a likeness’ more pleasing to the "practical patron 
than to the refining artist ; Sir Edwin, however, was compelled 

2 II 2 to 
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to obey orders Jis strictly as if his R. A. had meant Royal 
Artillery. Thus, when some of his sketches were submitted to 
the p^reat F. M., he was met by the remark, ‘ Very fine, I dare 
say, but not what I want and an equally cool hint struck out a 
most picturesquely placed panther : — ‘ No — that's a taught trick.’ 

Tlie Duke’s true love for t/ie United Service is marked by two 
pictures in this room, the Cliel sea Pensioners and the Greenwich 
V'^etcrans. 'I'he Duke, who had a sympathetic admiration for the 
singleness of purpose and precision of aim with which Wilkie went 
directly to his unpretentious themes, early as ISlfi commissioned 
him to paint ‘ Britisli Soldiers reyaliny at Chelsea ’ — a suggestion 
which by luid bye expanded into ‘ reading the IVatcrloo Gazetted 
Wilkie has recorded in his diary the repeated reconnoitrings 
made, while the sketches were in preparation, by his miliUiy 
Mircenas, who, carrying into the studio the tactics of the field, 
wished to brigade all the ideiis into one ^^anvass — hut was above 
all else anxious that a good number of his own Peninsular 
soldiers — whom he never forgot in war or p(»ace — should he in- 
troduced. Tlie picture was only finished in 1822, for Wilkie, 
who worked slowly and painfully, spared ludthcr labour of brain 
nor hand on such a subject and for sutdi a patron, Wlien the 
* Canny D;mvi<l,’ as he honestly tells us, brought it in, with the 
J)ill charging • 1200 pounds, 2 >. 1200 guineas,’ his Grace, neither 
less a mail of business nor less thrifty in phraseology than the Scot- 
tish Teniers, paid instantcr^ counting out tlie c ash liinisclf in bank 
notes, and without adding one ^vord exjiressivc of satislaction or 
rf>thi»rwise. Only when the recipient inteVrupted him by a sugges- 
tion that a check might save trouble, the paymaster gave liim a 
^inilc and said, ^ Do you think 1 like Coutts’s clerks always to know 
bow foolishly I spend iny money ?’ The Duke, however, who was 
an optimiiM;,, &^(b||t|^se opinion of his ac quisitions always grew 
with possession, .Sjpbsequently praised the jiicturc much, regularly 
remarking that he himself liad selected the site of the incident. 
The treatment of the localities and portraits is capital — all the 
^expressions and individualities are most happily caught — but 
portions of the groupings, especially in the riglit corner, arc feeble, 
it is painted with a nice silvery tone, and with all the conscien- 
tious care and finish of Sir David’s original iuid peculiar style, 
from which he afterwards unfortunately departed — hut which he 
had resumed in the two admirable pieces left unfinished at his • 
•too early death. The painting was the lion of the exhibition of its 
year, and Rurnet’s fine ciigravinghasspread its fame to the far aii- 
^i|)odes ; and whatever the Duke might think, say, or not say, tlic 
artist was altogether satisfif-d with the Chelsea Pensioners, as he 
received from Meitsrs. Grfives another 1200/. — that is, we hone. 
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‘ 1 200 guineas* — for the copyright. The Duke consented to part 
with the original for three years, the term required by Mr. Burnet 
for the engraving, and, on the Saturday before tliis term expired^ 
walked into the publisher’s shop and asked, ‘ Shall I have my 
picture back on Monday?’ ‘ Yes, your Grace, and by twelve 
o’clock.’ It was sent to time, whereu})on the Duke, w'atch in 
liand, said, ” Now^ Mr. Graves, you shall have any other picture 
of mine.’ 

The companion-work haid for its inventor, painter, and en- 
graver Mr. Burnet — who, as Wilkie declined the subject, set 
up his easel at Greenwich itself, amid the living models of the 
Hospital. When it was finished, our Sailor King, William 1 Y., 
Iiad it brought to him, but, on hearing that three years would l>e 
required to engrave it, replied ‘ that’s a lifetime,’ and sent it 
l)ack. When tlie Duke bought the print of Mr. Graves the 
picture was suggested t 4 > him, and on being assured that its pur- 
chase by Uim would be very benefn ial to the artist, he at once 
paid down five hundred guineas, tlie price asked. When Mr* 
Burnet thanked him for having placecl it near Wilkie’s, the Duke 
replied — ‘Aye, and it will remain so, as I have made it one of 
the heir-l(H>ms and it may be added the last order given by the 
Duke on leaving Apsley House never to return, was, to ‘ have 
this j)icture re-vjirnishcd.’ 

Sir David himself, although a countryman and fellow student 
of Burnet's, was not over-pleased with a juxta-position by which 
the engiaver was put on a papAvith the frninter. As works of art 
the two pjiiccs cannot be cHjjftipared ; the Greenwich scene is 
tn*atcd with a coarse touch, . ^and* the hoiiiely figures "stand out in 
hard and heavy relief. Skilled as be was in the liistory and theory 
of art, Mr. Burnet naturally -wanted palette practice, aii<l will be 
known hereafter more for his works ‘bn copper than on canvass. 
Nor will this patronage of the Duke diminish his popularity ; 
and few of these weather beaten tars, tliese splintered spars of 
Nelson’s victories, these jdaiiks drifted down from so many 
storms, had more braved the breeze than the Duke hirpself^ 
who, constantly buffeted by foul winds, again and again nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck. No two j>ictiires in any collection 
convey a nobler moral. The bluejackets call up Aboukir Bay 
and IVafalgar — the red coats Salamanca and Waterloo,*' The 
past is the prophet of the future, and deep is our confidence in 
the stunly loyalty and patriotUm of EngUshinen — that, however 

II, ill (Iffttli not divided, met hut oiii-e when alive, and iu 
4he Culunial Office, Downing Street. The Seaman, who did 

not know the Soldier, was so struck hy him that he Btepped out to irK|uire who he was. 
This occurreil very shortly helore Ijortl N. started on his lust ex^ieditiiyi. 

‘ tampered 
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tampered with by peace-pratcrs here — however tempted by al- 
mighty dollars elsewhere — the sons of such sires will every man, 
wiien Enji'land again expects it, rally round ‘The Old Flag,’ and 
‘ do his duty.’ 

Ill tills room, and near the Wilkie, hang several first-rate works 
of Jansteen and other Dutch masters — a school of which so 
many specimens are preserved in Apsley House that the learned 
Dr. Waagen considered them to be the consequence of a cause, 
and the proofs and illustrations of that humour which ho roa(l 
in the Duke’s countenance. Undoubtedly a real relish for dry 
humour marked the kind and cheery character of his Grace, who, 
when not jilunged body and soul in affairs of serious, .sfdemn 
importance, delighted to unbend — readily entered into soc ial 
amenities, and plucked- the ilowrots that gladden the dusty path 
of daily drudgery. Few could tell a terse story better — nobody, 
until deafness increased, more enjoy a spi^^y and festive anecdote 
told by a friend. Undoubtedly the same motives which induced 
the Duke to appreciate the early works of Wilkie led him to 
admire their eminent prototypes, Ostade, Jansteen, Teniers, and 
other faithful imitators of the great mistress, Nature, one touch 
of whom makes all the world kin. Unfortunately for the Doctor’s 
ingenious speculations, however, very few of tlieso Dutch gems 
were knocked down to the Duke by the baton of an auctioneer. 
These spolia opima formed j)art of the ‘collections’ of King 
Joseph Buonaparte captured at V’^itoria. Ilis Majesty, who 
began life as an attorney’s clerk, had been much influenced in his 
‘selections’ from the palaces of Ferdinand VII. by the considera- 
tions of the t^arricr, conveyancer, and broker. Dutch pictures 
of this class are easily packed in an imperial — and, portable as 
bank notes, their mercantile value is no h*ss fixed and certain. 

The next drawing-KMim contains hard and unsatisfactory 
copies — libels in truth — of four celebrated pieces, at Madrid, 
by Rafaelle, tlie antithesis of Jansteen and Wilkie ; they were 
painU'd by Monsieur Bunneinaison, and bought of him by the 
Duke. The exquisite original of No. 1, a Holy Family, is 
commonly known as La Perla^ from having been pronounced 
the Pearl of Pictures by Philip IV., who purchased it from 
the gallery of our unfortunate Charles I., when sold by Crom- 
well. No. 2, the Spasm of the Saviour under the Cross, is 
generally called el Pasmo de Sidhay from having been done 
for a convent at Palermo, dedicated to that awful agony. This 
composition, long considered second only to the Transfigura- 
tion, having been ‘ transported’ to Paris in 1810, was removed 
from the old decayed panncl and transfemid to c<anvass by 
Monsieur Bonnemaison. It was rescued indeed by this ingenious . 

operator 
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operator from ruin of material — but only that it might be 
* beautified and repaired * — that is to say, scrubbed, scoured, 
repainted, relackered, and ruined in spirit and surface. No. 3, 
The Visitation^ was Jilso ‘ transported ’ to Paris and also ‘ restored/ 
No. 4, Tohit and the. Fishy one of Rafaelle’s most beautiful works, 
underwent a similar cruel fate. The Duke was fond of relating 
an anecdote of the originals thus mangled and afterwards carica- 
tured by a French hand. When that radical reformer had pared 
their pannels down to the quick, on the back of the primings of 
one or two the process of the wonderful Italian stood revealed. 
The figures were found first drawn in as skeletons — then, in a 
second stage, the outlines of muscle environed the dry bones 
— and finally, at a third set-to, the folds of the draperies had 
been superadded : so unsparing of labour was this great master 
of his art ; and so fully did he anticipate the principle of our 
great master of the art of war, that ‘ success can only be attained 
by tracing every part* of every operation from its origin to its- 
concluding point.’ These pictures were among those sent back 
from Paris to Madrid in 1815 — and copies of them are therefore 
appropriately placed in the house of the just man who compelled 
tiie spoilers to regorge plundered art. Muffling — (whose sterling 
Memoirs we are glad to see translated by Coloncd Yorke) — 
makes no bones of detailing how the non-restoration by the 
restored llourbon of the stolen goods led to the famous Order of 
September 1 0, 1 81 5. Ily this, the only Order ever signed by all the • 
tiuree Marshals— Schwarzen berg, Wellington, and Bliicher — the 
use of force was authorized to carry out tliat ‘ great moral lesson’ 
so tersely taught to Talleyrand and ably discussed by the Duke in 
his despatches of the Ifith and 23rd of that memorable month. 
It may not be generally known that the four originals, cobbled 
and co])ied by Mons. 13onneinaison, were some few years after- 
wards on the point of coming to Charing Cross. During the 
Carlist struggle, a private agent from Madrid proposed to sell 
them to our Government. Lord Monteagle, then Chancellor of 
tlic Exchequer, much to his credit — for it was during the parlia- 
mentary recess and therefore wholly on his own responsibility — 
offered at once the sum of 80,000/, The negociation went off on' 
his stipulating that the circumstances of the transaction, if 
completed, should be avowed by both (Governments. Forthwith 
a flaming official contradiction of the whole affair appeared in 
the Madrid papers, and the mere suggestion of such a bargain 
was scouted as an insult. This public protest was accompanied^ 
however, with a private bint that, were the Exchequer stipulation, 
dropped, tlie proposal was still open I The negociation was not. 
carried on through Lord Clarendon, our resident minister at. 

Madrid, 
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Madrid, from a suspicion that the 80,000/. would not be paid in 
hard cash, but set off sigainst the bill owing for the Tower mus- 
kets sent out for Espartero’s ragamuffins according to the ii<m^ 
intervention treaty. Cosas de Espana. 

7'liis room, and indeed the whole of Apsley House, is re- 
markable for the heterogeneous subjects, sacred and profane^ 
which the Duke has jumbled together. He had a most Catholic; 
or Pagan love for art, and seems to have been willing to oj>en 
his Pantheon for any rej)resentation ; ])erhaps some exclusions, 
however, are as noticeable as any of the admissions. Thus,, 
many as are the personal memorials here of Napoleon, only one 
face out of the troop of Afarslials, with whose backs he was so 
familiar, ♦ is honoured with a niche in the Piccadilly Walhalla. 
The Duke, when the temple of Janus was shut, cordially wel- 
comed within his own halls, as a brother in arms, the Marshal 
he had met and consequently beaten the? most — the one with 
whom lie opened, at the passage of the IWiuro, the ball which 
concluded at Toulouse, He never forgot that, in 1809, he had 
sat down in Oporto to the dinner prepan^d for Soult, and so 
gave him one in return at Apsley House, wlum the lieutenant of 
Napoleon rc^presented Louis Philippe (‘ the Napoleon of Peace’) 
at the coronation of our gracious (Jucen Victoria; and after this 
he procured a portrait of his old and famished foe, and n(‘W and 
feasted friend. The? expression in this indifferent picture is that 
of a shrewd home-spun man, stern and anxious. It, however, 
.softens his vulgarity a good deal, and also the sinister cast of the 
visage. When His Excellency shuffled into the . ambassadors* 
pew at the Abbey, and was fairly seated, bronzed and rugged, 
among so many splendid courtly Ksterhazys, &c., all over smiles 
and diamonds, he certainly had very much the air of an old 
robber got in among a set of promising subjects for a raffle. 
The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, wo may observe, was like 
Napoleon and Wellington born in 1709 — and he also, like our 
Duke, died in 1852. 

As Soult figures here the only one of his kind, Pius VII. is 
the sole representative of the ‘ drum ecclesiastic and the Roman 
Catholic pillager of convents is hung up — in irony perhaps — 
next to the holy head of his own church — and that done by a Pro- 
testant General, the only friend the poor Pope found in his day 
of need, and the restorer of the sacrilegious plunderings. The 

* While the Louvre vrae being dripped of borrowed pluinei, WelJiii^tori fell info 
great diffuvour, and was coldly receive«i by some French niarshale. on fine oci'asi4»r>, 
ai he passedihrungh their Salle In the Tnileriev on a visit to Louis XV 11].; when Ihe* 
hiiig siilisequeiifly exprcMeil his tun rise and vexation in hearing that they ha«i 
* turned their backa ' on him, * It ia of no conseqiieiicr. Sire/ wai the rejdy c>st leur 
Imbitude.* 

pontiff*s 
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pontiffs portrait, painted by M. Lefevrc — no speaker this In the 
parllanient of art — is both blowsy and lacrymose, and presents a 
thoroug^hly French version of the much-enduring pale Italian, 
who has been so admirably rendered by our Lawrence in his 
masterpiece executed for the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor. 
Above this ill-yoked pair appears the gallant Duke of Bruns- 
wick, th(; ill-fated hero of Byron and the Brussels ball, who met 
his soldier’s death, one day too soon, at Quatre Bras. He fell at 
the he:id of those comrades whom he had clothed In black until 
his father’s death at Jena and the wrongs of Germany should be 
avenged. Neither of these foreign pictures can be compared 
with that of the thoughtful Pitt, by Hoppner, which the Duke 
purchased at Lord I^iverpool’s sale, or with the intellectual care- 
worn head of Perceval, who breasted the worst factions boldly as 
the Duke. Near these statesmen, good and true, hangs a likeness 
of Mr. Arbuthnot, ^o whom Apslcy House was a second home, 
and wlio breathed his last under this roof. No one ever exer- 
cised more influence over the commanding mind of the Duke 
than this tried an<l time-honoured friend, whom he wore in his 
heart’s core, as Hamlet did Horatio. 

Among the three pictures of Napoleon in this single room, 
one that gives him in a scarlet uniform, still young and thin — 
while that fine face retained all its true Italian expression — de- 
serves notice, both for itself and its history. It had been pos- 
sessed by a gentleman, not of the Duke’s acquaintance, to whom 
an invitation to dine at Apsley House was sent by mistake — 
and the unbidden guest subsequently presented it in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness and courtesy with which he had 
been set at his ease on his arrival by the high-bred and feeling 
host. Amid other portraits of the Buonaparte family male and 
female, few but will pause bef(»re the one of Josephine, at whose 
divorce the great Corsican’s bright star declined ; nor will atten- 
tion be refused to that of Madame Grassini, the beautiful syren 
of song in her day. To complete the hotchpotch here, beneath 
the mythical Visit of St. Elizabeth to the Virgin by BafTaelle, 
behold Tlw highland IVIiuky-still — a performance in which, to 
use a pithy phrase of the Duke’s, there is ‘ no mistake ;’ it is 
redolent with peat-reek, and the spirit is abrive proof and cri- 
ticism. It was painted by the inimitable Sir Edwin on the spot 
itself, in its hidden glen, and far alike from excisemen and tee- 
totallers. On another wall, a shadow at least of the highest 
ideal of Italian genius — one of those copies by the modest 
Bonnemaison — overhangs The Melton Hunt^ in which horses 
and hounds, ‘the pink,’ and ‘the real thing’ proclaim — and 
‘no mistake* again — Francis Grant and English verity. Tlio 
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Duke, who gave 1000/., for thispicturey was so pleased that 
be oominissioncd Mr* Calvert to paint companion for 600/. 
In that work, a Meeting of the Vine Hunt, lie himself is the 
hero of the field ; while around are grouped his Hampshire neigh-< 
hours, with whom he loved to live on the most friendly terms. 
These spirit-stirring and truly English sports appealed to all his 
manly sympathies. He took pleasure, ‘after his. own way’ — (as 
the ])eninsular adepts told Judge- Advocate Larpent) — in the 
chace — mimic war — and amidst all the anxieties of his great 
charge, as in the peacefulness of his age at home, encouraged 
the noble exercise, both as an antidote to the Otium Castrense, 
and because he well knew that tlioso who rode best up to 
hounds were never tiie last to face an enemy’s square, nor tae 
least sure, when it was broken, to. be in at the death. 

V'isitors next enter the wing added by the Duke — passing 
from this scries of not spacious old drawing-rooms into the 
great Waterloo Gallery, which, however open to architectural 
criticism, has a palatial character. The saloon extends about 
ninety feet — the entire western side of the house — but, though 
crainined with pictures, is better fitted for state-receptions 
than art-exhibition. The stinted rays of a London sun struggle 
through an over-pannclled so-called sky-light; and it is to be 
regretted that the Duke, who had so much powder at his com- 
mand, did not, on some darkish day, direct it to be blown 
off — ‘ hoist by his own petard.’ The lower and proper windows 
are plated with iron shutters outside, and inside with mirrors. 
The general style is that of Louis XIV. gone crazy ; gilding and 
yellow damask have done their best for pomp and their worst for 
art. The paintings either blush unseen, or look like black spots 
huddled on the gaudy background. It is impossible not to regret 
this — but the truth is that objects which in every other gallery arc 
the principals must submit to be ranked as secondary ones Acre : 
— at all events most ccrUinly the absorbing interest strikingly 
marked on the countenances of the stream of spectators that 
jroured in, was the sc'ene (»f the banquet y and the idea of the ma/i, 
the hero of the day, the first and foremost in the fight, yet 
spared to preside over so many anniversaries of its. glory. 
These were the pivots on which the reverential curiosity of the 
nation turned, and to which Jansteen and Murillo, the Great 
Hoorn or the Striped Hoom,, were as leather and prunella. The 
point of every sight was the spot on which he sat at those 
military festivals ; and the identical chair he occupied was placed 
exactly opposite, the central fire-grate. In that chair he will sit 
no more ; and cold must be tlmt pi^triotism' whioh warms not 
at this hearth, and languid that imagination which cannert re- 

people 



people the hall with that gallant gathering, that viata of veterans^ 
who serried round tlieir leader here as faithfully as once wont in 
the thickest fight, and ere their or his hairs were grej- 

Tlie rommcmoralions were originally held in the usual dining- 
room of the house, and the company included only some twenty 
w ho had been Generals in the actions of June, 1815 ; as this 
number gradually was diminished by deaths, room was afforded 
for officers of less standing; by degrees, it being the Duke’s 
especial desire to invite, if he could, all comrades who continued 
in the army, the party swelled t«> above eighty, and many met at 
the last of these festivals, as guests of their great chief, who 
thirty-seven years before was already a Ficld-Marslial, when they 
were only fleshing their maiden swords as ensigns at Quatre 
Bras, Hougomont, or La Have Sainte. The Saloon was thus 
used for the first time in 1830, and was inaugurated as The 
Waterloo Gallery 1)^” the royal presence of William IV. 

Now that all this pomp and circumstance has passed away, as 
all tilings must, the pictures rise in importance, and will become 
the riglitful furniture, the pr/rc/am sitpellex^ of the stately chamber; 
and in addition to tlieir own merit, from having been made heir- 
looms by the Duke, they arc heiiccfortb inseparably united with 
his name and the honours he has transmitted. Undoubtedly they 
cannot be compared in number or value with the ‘ t'ol lections’ 
formed in Spain by M. Soultor M. Sebastiani, which ‘fetched so 
iiiiich money.’ The Duke, born, bred, and educated an English 
geutlcMtian, would just as soon have thought of telling a lie in a 
bulb?tin as of robbing a church in a campaign : honesty was his 
policy. ‘Clear in his great office,’ he never alloyed his gloiy 
with the dross of pillage or peculation ; his shrine of immortality 
was approached through the temple of virtue — and he trusted to 
a grateful country to provide means to support a dignity which 
lie ])ad carved out witli an untarnished sword. Such also . was. the 
spirit of Nelson — and he could tell his feeling, which would 
hardly have suited the Duke. ‘ Had I attended less to the 
service of my country,’ wrote the glorious sailor, ‘ I might have 
made some money, too; however, 1 trust my name will stand on. 
record when the money-makers will be forgotten.’ 

The principal paintings made heir-looms by the Duke, and 
called in the inventory the Spanish Pictures^ were won on the 
field of Vitoria, when the enemy was beat0n» ‘ before the towii,.in’ 
the town, about the town, and out of the town.' Then Jourdain > 
was turned and fled, and Joseph, the King, followed; andi.tfae 
whole artistiral pillage of five years Peninsular occupatiim,. 
during which all plundered, fmmBuonap^urte down to the fraction 
of a dTotnmci«*boy, was abamloned. The royal imperid, buiating 
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with pickings, was laid at the victor*s feet, and opened in Harley 
Sti*eet (his Grace’s old London habitat) by Mr. Seguicr — with 
what result let this document tell : — 

‘ To the Right Honourable Sir Henry Wellesley^ K.B, 

IGtIi March, 1814. 

* My dear Henry,— The baggage of King Joseph, after the battle 
of Vitoria, fell into iny hands after having been plundered by the 
soldiers : and 1 found among it an imperial, containing prints, draw- 
ings, and pictures. 

* From the cursory view which 1 took of them, the latter did not 
appear to me to be anything remarkable. There are c(*rtaiiily not 
among them any of the fine pictures, which 1 saw in Madrid, by 
Kafael and others; and 1 thought more of the prints and dra\ungs, all 
of the Italian school, which induced me to believe that the whole 
collection was robbed in Italy rather than in Spain. I sent them to 
England; and having desired that they should bd put to rights, and 
those cleaned which required it, I have found that there are among 
them much finer pictures than I conceived there were ; and as, if tlie 
King’s palaces have been robbed of pictures, it is not iniprobable that 
some of his may be among them, and I am desirous of restoring them 
to his Bfajesty, I shall be much obliged to you if you will mention the 
subject to Don J. Luyando, and tell him that I request that a person 
may be fixed upon to go to London to see them, and to fix upon those 
belonging to his Majesty. 

* This may be done, either now or hereafter, when I shall return to 
England, as may )>e most expedient. In the mean time, the best of 
them are in the hands of persons who are putting them to rights, w liich 
is an expense necessary for their preservation, w hether tiiey belong to 
his Majesty or not. Ever yours most affectionately, 

Wellington.^ 

Ferdinand VIL was well pleased that these prizes should adorn 
the walls of the deliverer of himself and Spain, and the more 
as he cared for no such things, lieing, in fact, about as inn's thetic 
a Goth as ever smoked tobacco ; and we may take the liberty to 
whis{>cr that the ^ prints and drawings,’ which the J)uko thought 
the best article»4n Joseph’s s^irk, are second-rate. 

The pictures in this saloon (as elsewhere) seem to be hung 
more with reference to size than any other consideration, and we 
hope no feelings will forbid, by and bye, a different arrangement. 
We shall select a few only for notice here ; and even so the danger 
of becoming dull as the catalogue of an auctioneer is imminent. 

Of those that bear Upon the founder of the gallery, prece- 
dence seems due, on the whole, to the Spanish scliof)!, in 
which Velazquez claims first rank. The Aguador or Water- 
cairier of SeviHe, one of his eai^iest kno#it works, was probably 
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painted in the studio of his bold but coarse mi^steri Herrera*^ 
the first to adopt in Spain the naturalistic stjle, which Caravaggio 
was making so fashionable in cognate Naples. This was the re- 
action of Rafaelle — when an over-banqueting on the ideal and 
elevated led to a craving for the contrary, as lust when sated in 
a celestial bed will prey on garbage: — le digodA du beau amine 
la gout du singulier. This specimen of the democracy of ,art — 
<»f humanity in rags — is a true transcript of the low life at 
Seville, and is treated with the broadest touch and admirable 
imitation of texture and material. Near it is a portrait of 
Quevedo, the ill-fated wit-novelist and Fielding of Spain, to 
whom, as to Cervantes, Ixis country gave stones, not bread, and a 
prison lor a home. The heavy, ordinary features indicate little 
of the humorous or comic; while the spectacles, the coveted 
privilege of the man of letters of that period, suggest the Doctors’ 
C\)inmoiis more than the Drury-lane of the Peninsula. The neigh- 
Ixuiring likeness of a Young Man — long most erroneously con- 
sidered that of Velazquez himself — is conspicuous for its mascu- 
line vigour, sobriety, and truth: — chary of colour, and free from 
tinsel and pretension, It tells like the prose of Thucydides. But the 
very finest specimen here of Velazquez is the portrait of Innocent 
X., the Pamj)hili Pope, done at IiomcinlG48 — (as an autograph 
of the painter on the back stiitos) — and, of which there is a well 
known replica in the Doria Palace. The shrewd pontiff is 
portrayed to the rubicund life by our great Spaniard, who was 
loo honest even to flatter the tiara. Nearly opposite hangs 
unseen a procession info a fortification, in w'hich the figures 
sparkle like gems. The locality is in Navarre, as above are 
painted those chains that encircled the tent of the Moorish 
general, and were broken in 1212 by Saucho III. at Navas do 
Tolosa, when and where the first real blow was dealt to the 
Mahominedan intruder. 

In another corner the celebrated ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,’ by Correggio, also blushes unseen, in spite of the halo, 
the supernatural luminous emanation, which — as in the ‘ Notte,’ 
the master’s masterpiece at Dresden — proceeds from the person 
of the Saviour, This picture, originally parted with, it is said, 
in payment of an apothecary’s bill of four scudi, was never- 
theless done at the painter’s best period. Vasari speaks of 
it as considered, in his own time, one of his most beautiful 
s|>cciinens — and no wonder, for bow much art is condensed in 
the small space of this Koh-i*noor. The old copy of it npw in 
the National Gallery was purchased during the lyar by, Mr. 
Angerstein for 200()/- He acted on the advice of ,West and 
Lawrence, who certified to its originality; and this npstake, 
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made by such real 'judge8)might*^8iiggeilt*a little more charity to 
some self-confident critics of our days, and temper pens too ready 
to be dipped in gall. We should say that some still think it 
may possibly be ^ replica. 

The power of the mellow blue and tones of this Correggio, 
and the clear tender pinks of the Velazquez, arc tested by the 
Vandermeulen hung near them, all gorgeous in scarlet and 
cavaliers of the time of Louis XIV. proceeding to a marriage, 
and blessed from a balcony by a violet-robed prelate ; a ser- 
pent, on an armorial shield, connects the incident with the 
Colbert family. The cool landscape and gradation of tints is 
admirable. 

Murillo is not well represented among these Spanish pieces : 
King Joseph, a resident at Madrid, had fewer opportunities of 
obtaining his works than Soult, who gleaned at Seville — the 
home of this local artist. That illustrious marshal knew well 
how to seize the tide and time, and a single instance will 
sulhce as well as a hundred. One day, wlicn showing his 
‘ collection ’ to Colonel Gurwood, he stopped before a certain 
Murillo, and observed, ^ I value that picture much ; it saved the 
lives of two estimable men.’ An aide-de-camp whispered in 
Gurwood’s ear — ‘ He threatened to have them both shot if they 
did not send him the painting.’ — ‘ Steal ! foh I a fico for the 
phrase — convey the wise it call.’ Nothing — to do him justice 
— ^was too minute, or too great, for the capacity of his grasp. 
The catalogue now before us, of the sale of his ‘ collection ’ at 
Paris last year, is a lasting record of the diligence and intelli- 
gence with which he laboured in his vocation. 

The so-called Murillo at Apsley House is a large specimen 
of the common class of low beggar life, and is made up of an 
old woman with a mess of pottage, a grinning urchin, a dog, 
and a pipkin. If printed Spanish pedigrees be a better tost of 
originality than a picture itself, this must be held to be a 
genuine work, however hard and c:oarse the colouring, liow- 
ever overdone the boy’s grin, however Roman the nose of the 
Andalusian hag. Be that as it may, it passed from Cadiz to 
Farley Hall, tlie residence of the late Mr. Anderdon, a country 
neighbour of the Duke’s, and whose gallery was the show 
to which he took his visitors from Strath fieldsaye. This was 
the painting of his predilection— ^ Give me,’ he never failed to 
say, ^ the old woman and the boy.’ Accordingly, when liis good 
old ally’s collection came to the hammer at Christie’s he secured 
his favourite, which at least possesses that merit. 

The full-length portrait of our bloody Mary was brought from 
Spain by Lord* Cowley, and probably was one of the many seat 
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there when she married rthe cognate bigot Philip JL On the 
mantelpiece beneath is another of the many busts of the beauti^ 
ful Lacly Douro; and near it, a head by Csnava of a young 
and chaplet-crowned female, said by some to be Pauline 
Buonaparte; it was presented by the sculptor to ^ the Duke 
in 1817, in grateful remembrance, as an inscription on the back 
records, of the restitution of works of art taken from Rome.l^ 
the French, and the gift moreover of 100,000 francs to thcrpoor 
Pope to pay for packages and carriage. Canova, who moved 
heaven and earth to bring about this great act of justice,^ had 
sent a marble memorial to each of the four eminent individuals 
who were the most instrumental — to Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Hamilton, and the Duke ; and never was the sword better 
thrown into the scale, than when the eternal city, the home of 
art, thus recovered by it her heirJooms — the Apollo aud 
the Transfiguratiotj. 

Our limits compel us to pass from the 180 and more pictures 
witli which these walls are tapestried : they differ so much in 
size, subject, and quality, that to fit their frames in witli each 
other must have been the object and office of the art-executionezs 
employc»d to hang them. At any rate many excellent specimens 
of IVniers, Ostade, Jansteen, Wouverinans, Claude, and the 
Venetian school, are as good as lost. 

On quitting this saloon the old house is re-entered, 
and wc are in the Small Drawing-- Room^ as it is styled, 
which, if it appears smaller by the contrast, has a greater 
air of daily occupation. The malachite vases here were the 
gift of Alexander of Russia, whose small portrait by Gerard, 
taken in his favourite leaning attitude, recalls the individual 
man. Near it hangs the nautical William IV., all blushes, in a 
scarlet uniform — so recorded in 1 833 by Wilkie. The somewliat 
extraordinary costume is given with power — the at best ordinaiy 
features with feebleness — especially when contrasted with the 
intellectual head of Lord Wellesley, in the robes of the Garter, 
by Lawrence. This full-length, originally intended for the hall 
of Christchurch, Oxford, was found, when finished, to be too 
large for the destined space. The Duke, who owed to his 
brother his first separate command, remembered the obligation, 
and seldom showed the picture without remarking — ^ The 
Governor. A great man that: very clever.’ No two brothers 
were more unlike in character and taste, and few were ever 
greater in their respective capacities: by the two acting together, 
the statesman and the soldier, our Indian empire was saved bbA 
fixed at a moment the most critical. In their later days even, the 
Marquis, less punctual than the Duke, frequently kept him 
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to which he patiently submitted, sayings, ^ My brotlier 
treats me as if I was only Colonel Wellesley and he still 
Governor-General/ 

Opjiosite hangs another full-length of Napoleon, painted by 
Lefevre, and of no particular notability, save as affording a fresh 
proof how superior the Duke was to any jealousy or want of ap- 
preciation of the Emperor’s military merit. He seems to have en- 
tertained no very exalted opinion — Massena excepted— of any of 
the tribe of Marshals — fortisque Gyas fortisque Cleanthus — whose 
existence the world will soon forget, and whose names never 
were such as nurses frightened babies with ; but he inva- 
riably did ample justice to their master, whose presence in the 
field — as he told Larpent amon^ others— he reckoned as equal 
to a reinforcement of 40,000 men. Nec miruniy thinks Lar- 
pent: — ^^could promote a drummer to a duke, while ours, 
hampered by the Horse Guards, had diflicqlties in making an 
ensign.* 

We cannot omit mentioning a portrait, by Wilkie, of the late 
beautiful Lady Lyndhurst, dressed as a Spaniard, in a conven- 
tional mantilla, lined with red^ and such as never was worn or seen 


* We are lorry thaf, though aiixiotii to give as much space os ]) 088 ih]e to the great 
Duke, we cannot enter at jiresent into the details of what we consider to be nnioitg 
the molt interesting recent ctuifribiitions to the mass of materials for his fur tire 
historian but let no reader deny himself a sight of this Diary of Mr. Lur|»<ttit, 
attached to his head^qiiarters as Judge- Advocate from the summer of 1812 to the 
dispt'rsioii of the Peninsular army in 1814. The work consists of tliat geiiTlemaii's 
private record of occurrences — as transmitted at tlie time to lu!* family here — not 
a word altered. Such documents are rare, and tew indeed of them stand tlie test of 
examination by stningers — but these papers do. The writer was, of course, recognised 
as a man of good talents and legal acquirements, else lie would not have lieeri 
appointed to such a post by the then Judj^-Advoente (General, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
afterwards Lord Canterbury. It is obvious that his diligence and skill in office, 
and his manners and conversation, soon won fur him the confidence and ptu- 
sonal liking of the Commander-in-Chief. In return his letters have now thrown 
additional light on the Duke's character and demeanour, both as a General and 
as a man. The perfectly easy, unatfected style gives a very peculiar charm — 
and any attempt to get rid of inaccuracies, inevitable under the circumstances, 
would hare been utterly injudicious. It is not the least merit that the witness 
is a civilian — ^ regular Lincolifs-Jnii barrister, suddenly equip])ed in red coat and 
black feather, and popped down among the society of leading military men sur- 
rounding the immediate {lerson of Wellington. He reptirts their doings and sayings 
from day to day with apt^rently the roost complete openness and candour. Nor do his 
own uiicoiicealetl little foihles by any means detract from the interest of his |mges. 
£ven his thurouglily Gickney regard uirprop, as lie calls it, and studious entries os to 
whatever foucliei tlmt department, are more fban amusing— for, after all, the feeding 
of an army is llw very first ounctm Air every true General, and no york yet puMished 
(except of qcufse the Duke*s own) illustratesen clearly his Qrice'e ineessant watchful- 
ness and wonderful combinations in respect of tjie supply , of provisions for his men. 
The lawyer, however, was a keen spectator (sometlni^ a nuih one) on the day of dan- 
ger, and hat given very lively eketchft of eomV of the lattft iMportant o|)eratioiis, from 
Burgos to Toulouse inclufive. 
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except at a fancy ball at Kensington : but Wilkie, so sober and 
truthful at iiome, went to the Peninsula to give loose frins to his 
imagination in defiance of local colour, costume, and custom. 
On the neck of the dark-glancing lady may yet be seen a spot, 
the mark of the beast, and the point of a tale. The picture had 
just been sent home, and was placed in the Duke's libraiy, 
where he was writing, when the house was surrounded by the 
patriots bent on reform. Soon a stone, breaking a pane of glass, 
whizzed like a shot over his head, and pierced the canvass. The 
Duke, without showing the least fear or -concern, finished his 
letters, and while his servant sealed them up, walked to the 
windows, and seeing the multitudes swarming round the statue 
of Achilles, simply remarked, ‘ Why, they are going to pull that 
thing down.' Fortunately for themselves, none of these gentle- 
men entered the house, where a welcome after the fashion of 
the lOth of April awaited them. 

The selection of pictures for the next, the Striped Drawing^ 
Roorn^ is vividly characteristic of the Duke. Here he has 
<lelightcd to group together the members of his |family and 
th<' comrades of his arms — his adopted brothers and children. 
The prize of beauty is justly assigned to Lady Douro, ^ whose 
‘ high Dama brow' Inis inspired Swinton to one of his hap- 
piest efforts. Around the fair are arranged the brave, who 
best deserve them. These walls are decorated with not a 
few countenances that failed never at the anniversaries of the 
IStli of June, and which, as it were, illustrate the Waterloo 
(Jazette : the Duke himself forms the exception. Often as he 
sat for others, no likeness of him graces a place and company 
’where it would so naturally be expected — the central luminary, 
about which satellites so bright and many clustered, alone is 
wanting. Possibly he may have thought that there was - little 
need in-doors of an image which he could not stir out-of-doors 
without seeing stare at him from every shop-window' : at all 
events no Gerard painted him in ducal robes, stars and garters; 
no Horac'c Vernet blazoned his battles on acres of canvass. 
Of his dozens of victories one only — the last, the ‘ crowning 
mercy ' — is to be^ found here — and in that the point of view and 
honour is given to his antagonist. The field is depicted as seen 
from tlie position occupied by Napoleon : the two captains, 
pitted against each other for the first and last time, are within 
range of shot and sight of each other. It must have been under 
such cir<nimstances that an artillery officer, desiring to direct 
some round shot at the Imperial group, was checked by the 
Duke’s reply ; * Commanders of armies have other things to 
think of than firing on each other.' How differently the Em- 
voL. xcii. NO. CLXxxiv. 2 I peror 
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peror felt and acted at Dresden, when Moreau was slain, we all 
know well. The Duke, who never missed the Royal Academy 
dinner, was, during a preliminary lounge, struck with this 
picture — tiie work of one who had, among other incidents of an 
adventurous youth, seen what battles are — the late Sir William 
Allan — pronounced it ^ Good, not too much smoke ’ — inquired 
for the artist, and secured it on the spot — which, we dare say, 
did not diminish Allan’s enjoyment of that day’s turtle and 
champagne. 

However indifferent as to portraits of himself, he em])loyed 
the highest available art for those of his comrades. ^ Fiyht’- 
mg* Picton figures foremost, who closed his brilliant career, 
like Wolfe and Moore, in the arms of victory ; — ^then Anglesey y 
by Lawrence, the impersonation of the dashing hussar, who 
in 1808 at Mayorga gave the enemy the first taste of the 
British sabre, and who at Waterloo struck pnd received the last 
Uow ; — Hilly the model of discipline, the quiet, collected Lieu- 
tenant, who never exceeded his orders, which he never failed to 
execute* in consummate style i^Beretford — the sagacious com- 
panion of many a reconnoitring ride and over many a midnight 
lamp — the man of whom the D^e said, ^ If there be a weak point 
in a plan, t/uU^s the eye that’s sure to see it’ The Marshal appears 
in the uniform of those Portuguese soldiers who, under his in- 
structions, became the * fighting-cocks of the army ;’ and, however 
undervalued by the Spaniards, stood to their guns, while too often 
those proud semi-orientals fled every man to his home. Law- 
rence lias given with truth and gusto the Herculean build of 
Bererford who, at Albuera, fought sword in band more like 
a private than a chief— nor does be less justice to the stalwart * 
fimme of Lymdochy the gallant veteran who fluttered Victor 
at Barrosa, and ^ alone did it’ Here of course is Fitzruy 
so long the faithful follower and right-hand of the 
Dak4 in^ camp and cabinet — nor can we miss Alava^ the true 
specimen of the good old Castilian, free from stain, who was 
both at Trafalgar and Waterloo, and waged war to the knife 
against his country’s inveterate enemy. In a word, no corner 
of the mam is without a hero : Murray y the polished Cavalier 
and learned tactician, the justly prised quartenhaster-gcncral — 
(‘next to Wellington our. clearest be^ 1 think,’ says Judge 
Larpent;) — cavaliy chief} Seaton 
(‘the Bamty of Bsaveij ’j, JBb|ketl, Ggan^^Fieeiiiantle, Barnes, 
and EUey, stand once mote side bj aide, aa when the foe 
was in Nor are the mrtraits of hf e^Ihorough or Nelson 

wanting to eomplele^4hb^glori0tti»^^ good men and 

true, who trad an their .steps of honew*. The pencil of Sir 
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Wjlliam Beechey was, however, altogether unequal' to the man 
of Trafalgar — poor in point of art, his piece is unlike in 
form and expression ; the spare war-and-weather-wom Admiral 
is swelled into an overgrown ‘figure-head/ The burning fire 
which animated his fragile frame is extinguished in the pain^ 
pot of the feeble academical knight. However, Nelson is 
rigged in the good old English uniform of Howe and Jervis, 
the free-and-easy blue and buff— the most thorough-bred of 
seamen is not braced up in the tailor travestie which now 
perplexes Portsmouth, and tends to turn your British tar into 
a cross between the Prussian landswehr and the Ftench 
gendarme. We mentioned already that the Duke bad tfa« 
})ust of Gurwood in the entrance of his house — ^here above- 
stairs he has also hung the ColoneVs picture among his best 
friends. This resolute sabreur and most useful henchman is 
clad in the installation dress of Esquire to a Knight of the 
Bath, in which capacity he attended the Duke ; and bis 
name will survive, firmly inserted in the hem of his patron’s 
garment. His features are those of the rough and ready 
leader of a forlorn hope. Singularly enough, just before the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo began, some of our officers, hi 
that mood which brings grim smiles on powder- begrimmed lips, 
were settling — so sure were they of success — what particular 
prize each would carry off ; and Gurwood — ^aspiring subaltern f 
— said he would take the French Governor — which be did. The 
Duke received the prisoner in the trenches, and bad him deliver 
ills sword to his captor — ensem quern meruit ferat. 

Gurwood wielded the sword better than the pen ; but, if he 
did not succeed as an annotator, is fully entitled to the cr^it of 
a zealous, trustworthy compilCT. The thanks of the world for 
the Duke’s Despatches are mainly due to an elegant and a<y 
c’omplished lady — Mrs. Arbuthnot, the wife of his Grace^s 
faithful Achates : she first suggested the printing and publii^ng 
of these documents, to which the Duke objected for a little— but 
he at last took up the idea, and pronounced Colonel Gurwood, 
who happened to Im? pmsent, as ‘good as any one else to sopeV^ 
intend the operation/ The real editor, however, Was the authot?^ 
himself: he read all in proof, and corrected every pa^, text 
margent, with his own band. ^The papers were originally SH; 
into type exactly as diey bad been written, but Iheir illatitt<klill 
Editor^ always considerate for otfam, stmek out all tim harribl- 
and every sentence which might give pain, and to sUeh an 
that eufficieut for six actional vokinii^ wan, it 

cancelled. The typejpnqihic^ duty was! so 

Messm' Clowei^ that neither the head of that tilt establish- 
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ment, nor Mr. Murray ivfao published the book, ever possessed or 
even saiv the proof-sheets. One copy alone exists of the entire 
work, and it consists of the identical sheets marked by the Duke’s 
revising pen. This, indeed, is a typographical rarity, which future 
Roxburghes and Dibdihs may sigh to possess, and Humes and 
Hallams to peruse ; and when the present generation is passed, 
when personal considerations cease to operate, and history can 
fairly claim its rights, these now sealed volumes will raise their 
Author to even a higher pinnacle, by a niore complete display 
of his genius, and a further revelation of the inadequacy of the 
means by which ends so great were accomplished.* Then, as he 
remarked himself, * When my papers are read, many statues will 
have to be taken down.’ 

The publication, so far as it has gone, of this code of the 
English soldier and gentleman, this encyclopedia of military 
and administrative science, first convinced ^any among our owii 
liberals of the union in our great captain of all those high qualities 
which the glorious profession of arms peculiarly calls forth. 
These unaffected documents could not be mistaken. They who 
run must read his love for King and country, his spotless honour 
and honesty, exalted sense of duty, godlike presence of mind, 
self-relying courage in danger, serene equanimity in reverse or 
victory ; his lofty contempt of calumniators — his self-denial and 
scrupulous consideration of others — his sagacity and forethought 
— his unsparing, intense labour of body and mind — last, not 
least, his modesty and simplicity. 

We may be permitted also to dwell once more for a 
moment on the nervous, perspicuous, idiomatic style of these 
despatches, drawn from deep wells of pure Anglo-Saxon un- 
defiled. Truly English in word and thought, they tell a plain 
unvarnished tale with the real unadorned eloquence of prac- 
tical patriotism. The iron energy of his sword entered like 
Ca'sj^s into his pen, and he used either instrument with equal 
facility to turn his antagonists to flight or shame. His two 
golden rules of oompontaon, and which we recommend to the 
rising generation of type, were, firstly, never to dip the pen in the 
inkstand without previously understaj^ing thesubject; — secondly, 
to avoid synonyms, and especially when giving instructions. Per- 
haps almost everything ifadt email critics frown at as clumsy, 
inartificial tautology in the Duke’s comppsition was designed 
and deliberate :-^he saw ho# often differences Spring from the 
interpretali<m of synonyms, en wMoh men seldom agree exactly, 
and that mistakes were less Hkdiy when one and the 

simplest Word waS^ chosen, lmptfto,Ms&d ImpedN^ by repetition ; 
and how mimy k# costs<wteld be avoided, if the 
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drawers of our acts of Parliament-*-bairisters of ^ three years’ 
standing: — would condescend to repeat the same terms,, instead 
of showing off style by variations ! The Duke scouted all bully- 
ing bulletin balderdash — all^talk of driving leopards into the 
sea/ ‘finishing. campaigns with thunderbolts/ crumpling Czart 
‘ like sheets of paper ’ — and similar feats, sooner said than done. 
And as he wrote he spoke. Hyberbolical only in the defence of 
comrades, he knew how cheering the note of praise is to ibo 
distant soldier fighting for his King, and how depressing tfafO 
cold blast of a factious Opposition. He was no Athenian sophist 
skilled in logomachies — no practised debater, no intellectual 
gladiator; he just said the right thing at the right time, constantly 
expressing the most in the fewest words — and his character carried 
conviction. All understood his blunt soldierlike discourse, as if 
giving the word of command, and few took offence at his honest 
home thrusts, or coi^d resist his sledge-hammer blows on the 
nail’s head. He used his words to explain, not conceal his 
thoughts: not a few terse phrases have passed into proverbs 
already — but a quiver might be filled with the pithy pointed shafts 
shot from his mind, that arsenal of common sense, sound judg- 
ment, and wide experience. 

The following scrap is from the private diary of a friend who 
happened to dine — quite en famille — with the late Sir Robert 
Peel one Sunday in Whitehall Gardens, at the time when the 
original Gurtoood was in course of publication » 

‘ After dinner a chief subject the Despatches, of which another 
volume has just come out. I was struck with one remark of Peers. 

In my opinion,” said he, “ when a studious man, say an American, 
a hundi^ or two hundred years hence, wishes to get at a distinct notion 
of what was in this age the actual style and tooe .of convei-satioii in 
good English society, he will Jiave to rely very much on Gurwood, 
We have hod no dramatist at all — we have had only two good novelists, 
and neither of them is at home in England. As yet I see nothing that 
will be so valuable, even in this way, as the Duke’s Letters.” ’ 

The usual dining-room of Apsley House was built by the Duke, 
and communicates with this room in which his comrades are 
Quartered. It has a royal look from the full-length portraits of the 
Allied Sovereigns, given by thetnselvcs. In company with th^ 
originals, it must be allowed that our Prince Regent always looked 
like the highest of the high : and no less among these pictuxisd 
figures stands forth that of George I V., in the ‘ garb of old Ga^’ 
worn by him at Holyrood-^^at picturesque costume of 
mountaineers, the adoption of which in that place by his klajasfgr 
— ^bb ^op]^ p it was said, b^g Prince CharW^la 

1745—iafdve no lesai offence to tbe refined Lowlanders of modem 
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Athens, than the caricature copy by the unwieldy Alderman 
Curtis did to the portly Monarch himself. It is a vigorous and 
effective work of Wilkie*s — perhaps the best portrait he ever 
did ; — the head admirable, and th^ costume excellently cast and 
coloured. Opposite hangs the wizen and worn Francis I. of 
Austria, huddling his spare form in a military great coat, and 
so much to the life itself, that the Duke, who superintended the 
unpacking, kept exclaiming, * Poor man, very good — poor man, 
very likc.^ 

On quitting the first floor, the visitor descends by a back 
staircase, which a Lord Apsley might compare to a tortuous 
suit in Chanceiy, and the Duke to the escalier derobe of a 
sallyport: it leads to a rabbit-warren of dark passages, in 
w’hicli regiments of chests are drawn up, and box€*s piled 
like Pelion on Ossa. The long rows of oaken brass-bound 
cases of convenient size, and each placed on a moveable 
stand, are docketed with the years'of their contents. In these 
the private papers of the Duke are so methodically arranged, 
that by an index any one can be instantly referred to. This mul- 
titudinous array conveys an idea of his vast and incessant coitc- 
spondence — the eagerness of all the world to obtain his advice 
in difficulties — the boundless mass of State secrets confid(‘d to 
his faithful keeping. Here also are the private papers of 
George IV., to whom the Duke was surviving executor. It 
makes one shudder to think that the candle of a careless maid 
might reduce to ashes these precious materials for future his- 
torians. The Duke had prepared a fire-proof record-room under 
his garden — but their removal into it was never effected ; and wo 
may add, that no risk they ran was more serious than that oec a- 
sioned by his Grace’s habit latterly of reading with a light betwe(*n 
himself and the book or document in his hand. In fact, he thus, 
when dozing, had over and over again set fire to what he held — 
especially of course Parliamentary Papers. 

On emerging from this chaos of cases, several low apartments 
under the Waterloo Galleiy are found principally and not unaptly 
appropriated to his presente of China and table decorations. 
Among the few pictures in one room, to which a fire would do ho 
great harm, is a full-length facsimile of Charles X. This dis- 
agreeable article was dethroned frmn the dining-room by the 
Duke to make place for Francis I. ; nor did his Grace deem it 
worthy even of a frame.. The bookcsuies here are filled with 
finely-bound copies of volumes printed fit the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and sent to their Cbancellbr, who needed not such 
soporifics. The last Wrk^ which he did not livje to read through, 
was the Blue-Book onslaught on poor Alma Mater perpe- 
trated 
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trated by unnatural Whiglingg, The identical copy of their 
ponderous production, wUch might have sapped the health 
of a younger student, has been presented to the Bodleian by 
his son, and we trust this farrago of new-fangled projects will 
long rest among the most undisturbed folios of that venerable 
receptacle. 

Most people, Whig or Tory, will rejoice to pass to the more 
lively contents of the Great China Room. This Eldorado glitters 
with porcelain, silver, and gold, the offerings of grateful kings and 
nations. In examining these infinite services of China — Fren^ 
Austrian, Prussian, and Saxon — it strikes one as strange that a 
substance so fragile should have been so much selected as an 
during memorial to the Iron Duke. But Diamonds, Orders, and 
Batr)ns had been exiiausted ; and these specimens of the ceramic 
art, the best in form, material, and taste of the period, did good 
service at the great anniversary banquets. The silver plateau 
was presented by the Regent of Portugal, as a long inscription 
records. Honour to that poor rocky nook on which the deliver- 
ant;e of the Peninsula was based — to Portugal, whose sons did 
fight well in their own and the world’s cause, and who, both 
during the straggle and afterwards, evinced a gratitude far l^yond 
that of the great and once glorious sister-kingdom — unteachaUe, 
incorrigible Spain — then and still inclined rather to forget and 
forgive French injuries than acknowledge English benefits, which 
the pride of impotence resents as implying a foreign supe- 
riority. It would be ungracious to find fault in this plateau as a 
work of art, when, the motives are so praiseworthy. Groups of 
female figures of Fame, whose forms and draperies are rather 
Lusitanian than Grecian, flit amid palm-trees, and proclaim, 
trumpet-tongued, the gestes and triumphs of the English Cid, who, 
unfurling the red cross of St. George on the banks of the Tagus, 
rested not until it waved over the ramparts of Imperial Paris. 

The delicate silver tones of this Portuguese gift contrast 
with the golden splendour of those from the august Ccw- 
poration of London in 1823— a fit peace atonement to one, of 
whom, in the very Talavera tug of wai^ they recorded discontent 
and clamoured for dismissal. Where then, but for him, ' ye 
sapient cits, would your ducats have been ‘collected,’ ai^ bjr 
wliom your fat turtles consumed? The shield was design^ fay 
Mr. Stothard — and, although it cannot rank with that .of 
Achilles in the military conception does booouir to 

the Celliw east of Temple Bar. Fitter for Guildhall 
Mess-room, than , the Museum, a fricass^ of figures, borto \nd 
foot, p^ject in l^igh relief, and gather, eamind the central 
The was lp,0(K)/, ; and, Whatever tte difierWmW al^ut 

mould 
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mould and make, the many are satisfied with the material. The 
candelabras spring from columnar bases, where sentinels, arms, and 
implements of glorious war are grouped— so excellently modelled 
and executed, and so pleasing to a soldier’s eye, that an honourable 
acquittal was certain when tried by the courts-martial summoned 
on the 18th of June. Some French bronzes of Henri IV., 
Turenne, Cond^ and Louis XIV. deserve notice from infinite 
bravura and higher art. The little bust of the Duke in a corner 
was the especial favourite of the late Duchess ; and the red 
kettle-drums were given to his Grace as trophies of the first 
Burmese war. In conclusion, this room was always assigned to 
Mr. Arbutbnot, when a visitor at Apsley House. 

On quitting these caves of Golconda, the scene changes at 
once into the Spartan simplicity of the Iron Duke. We- pass 
the threshold of his privacy, and are admitted as it were to a 
personal interview, and realise his everyday life. The suite of 
rooms and the* contents are left, by iiie pmsent Duke’s especial 
direction, in their unchanged state — ^a few articles only having 
been moved to make a gangway for the public. Oiie glance at 
the Secretary’s den will satisfy the most skin-flint economist that 
bis situation was no sinecure. Plain to plainness, the only decora- 
tions are some Prussian china, painted with incidents in the 
Duke’s life, from Dame Ragueneau’s at Eton to tlie opening of 
the Waterloo Bridge. Every nook and corner is dedicated to work. 
Around are heaped oak-cases and boxes, books of reference, £ind 
all the appliances of pen, ink, and paper. Near the fire are the 
chair in which the Duke sat when giving instructions, and the table 
at which, when alone or much pressed by business, he ate a hurried 
but Jiearty dinner. On a smaller table stands an ordinary deal 
box, which never has had a coat of paint, and is fastened by the 
rudest iron lock and hasp ; yet henceforward this rough bit of 
carpentry will rank with die gem-studded casket of Darius, in 
which Alexander deposited his Bible, Homer. The article 
followed the Duke’s fortunes throughout the Peninsula, and was 
generally called the *Mule Box,’ as an especial animal was 
employed to carry this object of constant solicitude, and which 
was missing more than once. In this humble husk his most 
secret papers were kept; on its cover bis plans were sketched 
and his despatches written. 

Numberless were the epistles showered day after day, hour 
after hour, upon that desk— for^ in or out of the Cabinet, the 
Duke was thought to be the fountain of poaitand profit ; and very 
many of the effusions were disposed of by his jotting on the 
margin, for the benefit of his secretarjt» Circular,’ 

The recurrence of some applications was^ao inevitably con- 
stant 
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slant that he had lithographed answers ready, which only re- 
quired to be filled up and dated. Thus petitions for place, 
requests to see Apsley House, applications from authors — espe- 
cially Divines and Poetesses — to be permitted to dedicate — 
these things and the like were summarily dismissed, and the 
lithographs sold subsequently for high prices as autographs. 
The Duke piqued himself on punctuality of reply ; and the 
knowledge of this fact multiplied letters which, if unanswered^ 
would have probably answered themselves. Courteous, * flftid 
writing to the point when addressed with right, reason, and re- 
s])cct, he could sting if nettled, and parry the impertinent with 
pertinent thrusts in that curt * F.-M . the Duke of Wellington’ 
style which has passed into the proverbial : and he took pleasure 
in thus double-shotting his notes with grape and grapnel, and 
frequently would pleasantly allude to his answer, saying, * This 
they may read at Charing Cross — but I don’t think they will.’ 
In vain he was told that traps were laid by ingenious autograph- 
collectors to put him on his epistolar mettle — such as modest 
dunnings for the payment of other people’s washerwomen’s 
bills, &c. : it amused him to pay them off with their own coin.* 
The interest increases as tlte Duke^s own Room, the sanctum 
sanctorum, is approached. It bears the look of the well-gar- 
nished comfortable library of a man of business ; a character 
indeed so impressed that, had he placed a motto round his 
cornice, it might have run thus : ^ Call on a business man at 
business times only, and on business ; transact your business, 
and go about your business, in order to give him time to finish 
his business.’ If ever there was among our labouring classes a 


real pains-taking operative, it was the Duke. Emphatically a 
man of habit and hard work, his fixed principle was to do his 
duty in whatever situation it pleased Providence that he shoi^ 




* It wM a raid with tlie Duke, immntable as the lawi of the Medes and PeiSUdi^ . 
tluit uo parcel, addressed to him, should be taken in by his 'people, unless the beanr 
could show ail order for its admission written by himself or bis secretary. A wile 
rule ! What a pestilence all private families in town are subjected to by the impudent 
pertinacity of die petty publishers in sending rotiiid their rubbish to every door, in 
hope that you will rather pay for it when they * call dgaixi to-morrow * — or moN pr»* 
bably to-morrow week— tuan be at the trouble of bunting it up and returning it 
The annoyance from the Reports and Pedtidns of Philanthropic Society jobbers b 
another equally cousUiit and even more disgusting nuisance, which the Duke es^ap^. 

Every one has heard of TaUeyrand^s grand precept,—* Never do for yourself 
what you can get some one else to do for you.* Never shying, any trouble that .he 
best could meet, the Duke rarely threw Oway time on tr|/7es that anybody else mid 
manage as well. For instance, on the book of ev«y ticket for Ids last flail (I4»h jMky, 
1853)theffS appeared this formula :*-r*Pleeee send an Answer oh a Card, or utisi|lhNL* 


Thus all the answers weold go directly to ^ pe^ Rhom fi bthoved to haye potion 
for how mahy, out Of foe 1000 or 1500 hoxbured with invitatioiiii, suj^r/saimlA be 
ready on his GM^stAto. " '' 
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fill, and to do it to the best with all his might. He was as 
regular at early service and correct in his responses as any 
parish-clerk. No man ever gave away more brides at the altar : 
none had a larger tribe of godchildren. He was as sure at drill 
as any adjutant ; punctual at a funeral as any undertaker ; regular 
at a drawing-room as a lord of the bedchamber. 

In this his studio, all the tools and means of a consummate 
artist who knows the value of time were at hand : while all show 
and tinsel are absent, everything present is solid and substantial, 
and indicative of masculine nerve and sinew, of the energy and 
intention of one who could bear anything but idleness, and to 
whom occupation was happiness. In truth, he was the nation’s 
servant-of-all-work, from the clerk to the Commander-in-chiei, 
who never stinted counsel or labour, whether called for by 
friend or foe, when the honour and welfare of his Prince might 
be forwarded. His secrets of getting through each day’s work 
wore simple. He rose early to attend to the thing in hand, one 
at a time, well know’ing that those who run after two liares catc*h 
neither. He sat down with a fixed tenacity of purpose, bringing 
to bear on his subject patience, industry, capacity, tact, and every 
blossom of good sense, lie had in perfection the rare faculty of 
abstraction, and could concentrate all his powers into one focus. 
^ Other men,’ said Mr. Arbutbnot when near his end under this 
roof — * other men may have had pjirticular talents in higher per- 
fection, but I don’t believe there ever >va5 any man that liad th(‘ 
same gift and habit of bringing all his resources to 1>4?ar upon 
anything that he took into his consideration at all.’ ‘ How few 
are there,’ said Mr. Arbuthnot, *tbat, in general, set to work 
upon any given point or topic more than a corner of their brain ! ’ 
This dearest friend of the Huke s, himself the gentlest of human 
~ eings, had been a keen observer nevertheless. 

. I^verything in this workshop is calculated to insure quiet and 

MWude draughts; for the Duke, however hardy out of doors, 
was chilly and loved warmth when cliained down to the daily 
desk. Within easy reach we see the books he most £ret]ucntly 
consulted, chiefly historical ; nor is there any lack of easy-chairs 
for tlieir student. That in which a medal is inserted was made 
of the elm under which be stood at WaterkxK It was given him 
by Mr. Children-— that gentleman having in 1818 purchased the 
tree of the farmer Papillote, who cut it down because |^lagued l)y 
visitors, just as Shakspeare’s mulberry was dealt with by the 
Reverend Goth Gastrell. In another chair, made from the oak 
of the Temeraire, Mr. Arbuthnot usually sa^; the Duke’s place 
was naturally in /ront of the lire, where hit own habitual chair, 
with red-leatber cushions and moveable desk, still remains. In 

it 
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it he was wont, when his work was done, to amuse himself with 
the paper and lighter literature of the day — of which last, when 
out of office, he was a diligent devourer and eviscerator of 
marrow and meaning — an occasional nap, and may be a blaze, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

At first entrance an impression of confusion is conveyed by 
the multitudinous objects heaped on tables and sofas, but order 
and method may soon be detected amidst the chaos. As nothh^ 
ever placed by the Duke was moved, he knew where at once to 
find what he wanted. On the central table still lie his over- 
coats, of various colours and textures, suited to meet all changes 
of the weather. Close at hand are despatch-boxes and courier- 
valises, which bear the marks of rough service — ^all ready for 
iufrnediate use — near, a small equestrian statuette of the Queen 
marks the Polar star of his course. He to the last used the 
good, old-fasliioned^ loyal phrase of ‘ her Majesty’s servants,’ and 
centenHl in the Crown all his notions of country. Near also at 
hand is a private box, now covered with a leather case, which he 
unlocked with an unduplicated key — it being the depository of 
a (onstiint supply of bank-notes for those disbursements as to 
which he <lid not think proper to make ‘ Coutts’s clerks’ his 
confidants ; and seldom that day passed when it was not often 
opened to direct 5/. and 10/. notes to be sent in registered 
letters to never-failing applicants for relief. The Duke, a Sama- 
ritan, not a Pharisee, did not blazon forth his name in printed 
subscription lists, or choose to be made a decoy — like many 
who have their reward — but had a heart open as charity, and a 
hand tliat knew not what the other gave. It was useless to prove 
to liiin that his bounty was often abused. He held that, as much 
had been given him by his country, much was required J and, 
however close and circumspect as paymaster of state money, he 
was generous to a fault with his own; nay, he was infiidlbly 
amused when ingenious tricks were played on him. He was lond 
of telling — and he did it at great length and with infinite humour 
— tlie |)AticuIar case of the female, Stsmley, who, by a scheme 
fallowed up for se\'en years, contrived to do him of senne 500/. 

‘ An orphan daughter of a soldier,’ lie would say — and we can 
only give an epitome — ‘petitioned for relief; I sent her 10/. 
s<x>n comes a grateful application for a little aid to set up a 
shop — granted ; after a time, trade vexy bad and some assistance 
begged — given; presently a prospect announced of a marriage 
with an industrioas' young man — wedding present of course; in 
due time a child bom— baby-linen provided; by and bye the 
infant sickei»-^apotliecary settled with ; nex^ the poor sufferer 
dies — UxxdeHaker satisfied ; then the heart-broken parents wish to 

emigrate 
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emigrate — outfit and passage paid; after a few* months, news 
from the United States that it does not answer — passage back 
pmd; when an accidental discoveiviby the police brought an 
untimely end to my poor orphan.’ 

The Duke wrote close to the fire;inMTormerly seated himself 
on a stool at the circular-headed, old-fashioned mahogany bureau, 
still here : latterly he stood, and almost on the rug, at an upright 
desk, where papers and letters remain exactly as he left them. 
The mantelpiece is no less characteristic of the man ; on it a 
chronometer and pendulum clock mark his appreciation of time 
and punctuality, the soul of business. In fondness for watches 
he rivalled Charles V., who amused his ‘ cloister life’ by trying 
horological 'experiments with his mechanician, Juanelo ; and 
such the famous Breguet was to Wellington, who delighted not 
only ill his works but in his conversation. Well knew the Veteran- 
Porter that M. Breguet was to be let in at any hour. The Duke 
seldom had less than half-a-dozen watches going at once ; and when 
he travelled, stowed away as many more in a portmanteau made to 
fit his carriage. He was curious about the exact time, which, like 
Mr. Stirling’s hero, he could never get any two watches to keep, 
possibly because he wound, or forgot to wind, them up himself. 
In London he relied on an old clock in his hall, which, like that 
at the Horse-Guards, was always right. With all his partiality 
for Breguet, his favourite watch was one of old-fashioned English 
make : — it once belonged to Tippoo Saib, and had been the com- 
panion of all his own campaigns from Seringapatam onwanls : — 
we almost fancy he would have risked giving a battle rather thsm 
lose it. Colonel Gurwood used to relate bow, when hard pressed 
during some retrograde movement, the Duke, having occasion to 
alight, left it on the ground, and did not miss it until he bad ridden 
three miles, when he went back, amid the wondering defilers, and 
fortunately found it. A second watch had an odd history. This 
was ordei^ of Breguet by Napoleon, who designed it for the fob 
of his brother Joseph, and as a delicate attention directed a 
miniature map of Spain to be wrought in niello on one^hide, with 
the imperial and royal arms on the other. Unluckily, just as it 
was finished, the Duke drove Joseph out of his kingdom ; and 
the Emperor, finding the times out of joint, refused either to take 
it or pay for it. At the peace it was bought from Breguet by 
Sir £• Paget, and presented to the Duke. He had another, 
which the same artist made for Junot, the marshal so^ trounced 
by him in Portugal ; this is quite an horological curiosity — of 
which two only were ever constructed — marking the lunar and 
weekly movements. Latterly the Duke usually wore numtres de 
touche^ of which he had many, contrived by Breguet, with certain 

studs 
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studs or knobs, by which he could what o’clock it was, without 
the apparent rudeness of pulling out his watch; accoidingly, 
when he seemed to be merely fumbling in his pocket, he was 
really finding out how he killed the enemy, time. 

7'he mante^iece we fiav^ just mentioned served him as a shelf 
to put away odds and ends : above it he hung a drawing of Lady 
Jersey, a profile relievo plaster-cast of Lady Douro, and another 
of Jenny Lind. Here, below these, he had stowed away some 
small casts — one of Napoleon, with his eagle-look when consul ; — 
others of the Chancellors Brougham and Lyndhurst, with full-' 
bottomed wigs, by D’Orsay ; also, to keep those venerable objectk' 
company, a Buddhist idol, in alabaster and gold, tal^n at Ava, 
and given him with the kettle-drums. This is the only relic 
tlie conqueror of Assayc possessed of the East, where his star, too, 
arose ; that India where he lived so long and did so much — which 
he remembered so accurately — and on which he wrote to Lord 
Derby a most vigorous and lucid memorandum, three weeks otiTy 
before his death, and at a moment when he was pronounced by 
Manchester oracles to be ‘ overcome with childish timidity and 
imbecility of mind and purpose! ! * 

The Duke was no collector of relic reminiscences ; ^Jie in- 
cessant claims of each * to-day ' precluded lingering oU retro- 
spects and rebuilding recollections; amidst the keen struggle 
with the present and the future, the past could find small place 
in the mind of a practical soldier, who looked forward and ad- 
vanced, rather than retreated. Accordingly, there is nothing to 
recal Eton, where he gained his first fight : no Brocas, no Father 
Thames — scenes which his classical brother doted on and wrote 
verses about to the last — amidst which, indeed, that fine 
scholar was, by his own direction, buried ; — nothing of those early 
campaigns in Holland, where, from the mistakes and misfortunes 
of others, and in the stem school of adversity, young Arthur 
Wellesley must have learnt so much — for the hardiest marine 
are formed in the roughest seas; nothing again of India; the' 
starting point of bis fortunes, where he was taught how to eombat 
heat and fever by temperance and exercise, and to purtj tite' 
double-dealing braggart Orientals by truth, firmness, and matter ' 
of fact : a lesson most useful in after-times, when acting with tfief 
semi-Moorish Spanisrd^ There is little, indeed; of the Peninsula 
itself — not even one view of bis own Soto de Soma, nesding in the 
lovely Vega of Granada, on tlie banks of the Xenil, airi refreshed " 
with the cool airs of the snow-capped Sierra Nevaila: 
however dou^t that, had he lived, he would have enjo;^«^ the ' 
panorama^of^this *bit of heaven fallen to earth,* wdiich Mr. 
BurfoM hks juit executed with such commendable acchilracy. 

One 
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One should not pass too hastily that red-morocco-cushioned sofa, 
used more as a table than a settee, and covered with boxes and 
papers : on it still remain a few prints just as he placed them ; 
one of himself, when younger ; another, the Cocked-hat (caricature) 
profile by Byron’s Cupidon dechaine — whose agreeable manners 
and lively conversation seem to have made the Duke a very 
lenient judge of his artistical efforts — (‘ at any rate,’ he would say, 
‘ D’Orsay always makes one look like a gentleman ’) — A third 
is the head of Lieutenant Waghom, the originator of the Over- 
land route, whose enterprising spirit pleased the great man. 

One door in this library affords immediate access to his bed- 
room — if su^h a term may be given to a confined barrack bivouac, 
expose<l to the draughts of seven openings, and with only a few 
chairs and a narrow single bed for furniture ; yet here slept soundly 
the Statesman, laden with 

* A burden ’twould sink a navy/ 

He possessed the uncommon and enviable faculty of commanding 
instantaneous sleep, and, however critical the moment, could sur- 
render himself to nature’s best restorer, whether on a bench under a 
tree, or anywhere, to awake refreshed as a giant, and ready again 
for any work. He seldom failed to make tliis good use of the nire 
occurrence of a spare hour. He could face without fear the 
demon Responsibility, before whom inferior minds quake and 
quail, and, ha^’ing done his best, leave the final issue to a higher 
power. Three years spent under canvass in India taught him 
the comfort of the ground-flof>r, and on it his sleeping cot was 
placed both here and at Strathfieldsayc — where indeed the cot was 
merely a sofa: at VValmer he had a little cami>-bed, which he 
brought with iiim and took away. Curtained indulgences and 
eider-dowrn pillows had no charms for him, whose hard mattress 
was so narrow that all stretchings were impossible ; he heartily 
approved the old saying that ^when a man catches liiiiiself 
turning in his bed it is time for him to turn out' — and he often 
enough did so himself, lighting his fire with his own hand, for 
he slept far away from s^ervants. An old military cloak was always 
placed at night within reach, that he might cover lilinself if 
chilly ; this relic still rSbnains in his dressing-room, and he had 
drawn it over his shoulders during the last night of his life. 

The Duke kept his bedroom plain, that nothing might inter- 
fere with the real purpose — sleep— or distract the oblivious 
sensations that slide into death’s counterfeit. A few poor framed 
prints are here placed above the doors, chiefly, as he said, to be 
* out of the way.’ One is of a Russilii General, whose name 
nolxidy can spell; anotlier is of an engin^ equally unknown to 
fame. Over the entmice rests the liken^ofa certain mediaeval 
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lady who kept a tobacconist’s shop near Wilton Place, and carried 
her Duke- worship to monomania. A knife and fork were laid for 
him at her table every day, and his absence was suj^Ued by 
his bust. She pestered him with offerings, until he accepted her 
portrait to get rid of the original, and put it here to get rid of the 
copy. Opposite he placed two crayon heads of Lady Douro, 
by John Hayter, and in such a position that his last look might 
fall, and his first might light, on the noble and graceful features 
so^dear to him — hers, his love and admiration for whom ace 
betokened by so many busts and pictures — the best ornamenti^ 
in his eyes, of Apsley House. 

His dressing-room adjoins — a good large room, and well ap« 
pointed with arm-cliairs, wardrobes, and all the appliances for 
what the cuphuists term the due ^ performance ablutions.’ 
The Duke, scrupulously neat in his person, well knew the bracing 
benefits of cold water and vinegar used externally, and of iced 
water taken internally — long his sole beverage. It is reported 
that, with the exception of one eminent friend of his own, 
older than himself, there was no man in London who gave, 
morning and night, so much time to the flesh-brush. He shaved 
and dressed himself to the last ; and if our hero did not appear 
great before his valet, it was simply because none was present, 
lie hated the incumbrance of help ; all he required was, to have 
(everything ready in its right place. Thus all his orders and uni*^ 
forms wore at hand, as, whenever he dined with any foreigner of, 
high rank, he made a point to wear the national badge of his 
country. In the same cH)urteous feeling he used his foreign titles, 
and never, for instance, once wrote to M. Van der Weyer, the 
Belgian envoy, without signing, ‘ Wellir^on, Prince de Waterloo ’ . 
— or to any Spaniard, even Alava, without remembering the 
Dukedom of Ciudad-Rodrigo. On his twenty-seven orders and 
stars Lord Downes has written a volume, just as Herschel might 
do on the milky way ; and they all were exhibited at Messrs. 
Garrard’s by the favour of tlie present Duke. This galaxy, such 
as never cuirassed another bosom, will remain an heir-loom, as every 
Sovereign in Europe, proud that his contriBution shoulcl be peru. 
pctuate(l, has declined the usual restitution^ He wore his decora- 
tions without ostentation or affectation. One who bad towered : 
so high might well be above false modesty; and he bore hie 
faculties so nobly, that none either envied or begrudged an 
unparalleled accumulation of badges which all Imw to he 
simply the natural accessories of hard work successfully 
formed. Hi$ own Waterloo medal, engraved ‘ Arthur Duke 
Wellington,’ and much worn by use, with the ring cobbM and 
mended by himself, is indeed arelic. Nordid he set less store hy 
his * good conduct^ and his * 30 years’ service ’ medals, viFhich he 

had 
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had gained like the humblest of his comrades. He was, however, 
entirely without vanity or conceit regarding such personalities. 
For example, he broke up the diamond Star of the St. Esprit^ 
given him by Louis XVIII., and worth 30,000/., in order to make 
with it, and sundry brilliant snuff-boxes, a necklace for Lady Douro. 
Ill like manner the splendid Star of the Garter that had belonged 
to his eldest brother, and which he purchased at the Marquis’s 
death, changed shape to form a gift for Lady Charles Wellesley. 

A communication opens from the bed-room into the garden, in 
which it was his habit to walk before breakfast — hardly ever stopt 
by weather — for he had taken care to have the circuit laid down 
with a flag pavement. The visitor by this time has got many 
glimpses into the secret of his longevity — the resolute and 
systematic employment of the simplest and best means for 
keeping up his condition, physical and moral, to be fit for 
duty. Like Turenne, he was weakly when young, and passed 
two years at Angers chiefly on his sofa playing with a pet 
dog. India, his doctor as well as schoolmaster, converted the 
invalid into ^iron. The Duke remembered his previous career 
with no pleasure, and seldom alluded to it. His real life begap 
in Indha, where his body ripened by that genial sun, and the 
exercise c)f command called forth every dormant capability of 
the General and Statesman. There he conquered and governed 
regions larger than Spain, and rivalled Clive in everything but 
the shaking of the rupee-tree. 

The windows outside his dressing-room are secured by iron 
bars ; and near them stands a sentry-box supplied with a dark 
lantern. Assurances might well be made doubly sure where trea- 
sures so costly and a life so much more precious were exposed : but 
to him personal fear was utterly unknown.. We may cite, as an 
instance, the madman who got access to his library, and signified 
his intention of killing him in obedience to a divine command. 
The Duke just looked up from bis desk ; ^ Are you in a hurry ? 
for I have many letters to write ; could you come again in an 
hour?’ The maniac, taken aback by bis coolness, retired, to 
be taken up. Agaii^ when the Duke was warned by his soli- 
citor that another mac^tUEi intended to attempt his life : ^ Never 
mind ; he won’t hurt me,' was his reply.-*-^ Ah I but he is going 
to speak to the Queen, as you won’t see him.’~^ Oh !’ rejoined the 
Dnke; ^ then give instant information to the Secretary of State.* 

Those who now slowly depart by his acoustomed walk, where 
he alone is ‘missing, may well ponder on this^ remarkable house, 
into which if has their good forUme to be admitted, thus to 
pay a last homage j|hisjtrkms deeeased. ^ They have passed 
through the saloons of the Imperatar^ crowded with all emblems and 
all trophies of valouiT and victory, into the private cabinet of the 
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hoary Princeps unwearied in all duties of civil life, who 

accumulated golden opinions to the end ; and many, no doubt, 
can now ap{)reciate better than before the complete mastery of the 
spiritual over the material, and the self-abnegatidn of our last 
and only great man. 

It was the Duke’s habit, at the close of Parliament and the 
London season, to exchange the wear and tear of the town for the 
repose and retirement of Walmer Castle. A walk on the sea« 
blown beach, and a canter on the velvety downs, braced up his 
frame, and refreshed and exhilarated his mind ; while Strathfield- 
saye, lying low on heavy clays, depressed him both physically and 
morally. Yet the faithful old servant of the Crowh was never 
idle when seemingly resting under the shadow of his rock. The 
Warden kept good watch over the Channel, which his outpost 
commanded. That searching eye first spied into the nakedness 
of our defences, and, a lion in the foes’ path, he forthwith sujg- 
gested the remedy, lie warned the country, in his speeches and 
otherwise, that we were not safe for a week after the declaration or 
war. The aigcient soldier was voted a Cassandra by civilians cun- 
ning in calico, and for too long a period his counsels were scouted 
but he lived to hear his last Pailiamentary speech on the Militia 
Bill cheered; and his views on national defences are being* 
carried out, now that he is no longer living. Thus, indeed, do 
the spirits of the great survive. If long life be esteem^ a 
blessing, the Duke’s days were lengthened beyond the span of 
ordinary mortals ; and, if he were fortunate in that long life, he 
was no less so in the closQ—felix opportunitate mortis. Caesar 
was stabbed — Hannibal died of poison, Alexander tlie Great of 
excesses, Cromwell amidst the agonies of remorse and terror — 
Napoleon wasted in a prison-isle, squabbling with his jailer' 
about rations. Wellington — who in the battle and breeze wore 
a charmed life — whose guardian angel turned aside the bullet and 
stilled the storm, in order that the destined instrument might 
fulfil his mission — he, after his great work was done, had fult^ 
time given him for contemplating the stroke of nature with 
the clearness of his faculties, and at last m^t it, without pain^ in 
his own peaceful bed-chamber. There is na occasion to envy for 
him even such a glorious exit as that of Nelson — passing 
once from the fierce blaze of victory into the valley of the' 
shadow of death. ^His sun,’ said the preacher, * shone brig^^f 
through a long, unclouded day ; and, in descending, coiltinuedHo 
shed a mild, undhnmed radiance over the hemisphere which it had " 
so long gladdened. He survived the dazzling glories of his 
that he might enhance them by the genial warmth ahd Od^tened 
lustre of hb dating day.’ 7 > 
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A walk, imprudently prolonged by the indomitable octogenarian 
on a hot day in the second week of September, made him confess 
that ‘ he was fairly beaten at last ;* and, on the 14th, an event, 
long in sight as it were, <camc on the country by surprise. The 
Duke awoke early as usual, complained of uneasiness, ^ sent for 
the apothecary,’ was seized with a fit, and spoke no more. He 
made signs to be moved into his ann*chair, and, seated tlierc, at 
twenty minutes past three his mighty spirit passed quietly away 
like ‘ any Christom child,’ and 

^ He gave liis honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.’ 

Seldom, indeed, could it have fallen to the lot of any con- 
queror to look back so entirely on the whole past without 
fear or reproach. More precious than the marshal’s staff — the 
million — all the titles and trophies that sovereigns could crowd 
on him — more desirable even than his enc\uring place in the first 
roll of martial Fame — is the reflection that his deeds were done 
for the deliverance of oppressed nations — for the safety and lioiiour 
of his own country and the civilised world. Ilis campaigns 
were sanctified by the cause ; sullied by no cruelty, by no crimcjs ; 
the chariot-wheels of his triumphs had been followed by no 
curses; his laurels were intertwined with the olive-branch; and 
in the hour of expiring consciousness he may have remcmi)(*rc(l 
his Wetories among his good works. He died in the eighty - 
fourth year of his age, having exhausted glory, having left no 
duty incomplete, and no honour unbestowed. 

Apsley House, in its closed deserted loneliness on t)io 18th 
of November, formed a marked feature in the public funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington ; it stood without sign of life, as the 
cold corse of its departed master was carried past. In consc*- 
quence of a purely accidental occurrence a hall occurred at this 
spot, and the funeral car paused under the triumphal arch which 
pedestals his colossal statue. It has not perhaps been generally 
observed that on fine afternoons the sun casts the shadow of tliis 
equestrian figure full upon Apsley House, and the sombre image 
may be seen gliding spirit-like over the front. We may add 
also, that we consider the glorious weather of the 18th neither 
accidental nor without significance. The vaunted soldi d*Aus^ 
terlitz never gilded occasion so worthy. For weeks and weeks 
previously, the buckets of heaven had been emptied, and murky 
was the pall that had long shrouded the earth : on that day the 
curtain was drawn up, and the heavens sntiled approval as the; 
just man was held in remembrance, ^^^cn the last ritc?s were 
concluded, and his honoured remains laid in c*onsecratecl earth, 
the curtain fell again, and, to mark tlie exceptional favour, dark 

and 
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and heavy clouds continued to weep for weeks, and rtic winds to 
howl and lament. Neither can wc forget that, on the 9th of 
January, 1806, when Nelson marshalled the way to St. PauUs, 
a similar providential manifestation was vouchsafed. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio^ 

Than are dreamt of in your Philosophy. 

The people, the congregated millions, lent to this solemnity its 
greatest grandeur, and the decorum and reverence of those who 
went to see formed to us the most memorable part of a spectacle 
which undertakers could not mar. On that day, when they 
buried him, all Israel mourned for him ; the capital of England 
became the central scene of the liero-worship of Europe, saved, 
not subdued, by his sword — and some of the best and noblest 
soldiers of other lands were present, by command of their 
monaix’hs, to pay such a parting tribute as had never before been 
suggested in the a^e either of English or of foreign Worthy. A 
Prince of the royal blood was in immediate charge of the troops : 
but the new Coinmander-in-Chief, who had so often sliared in dan- 
ger and success with his lost friend, was active and conspicuous : — 

* On battle morn or festal day the ranks might well be glad 
When Hardinge rides along the line : — To day those ranks are sad.’ 

Dense files of horse, foot, and artillery slowly advanced through 
a living avenue greater than the population of continental king- 
doms. Each animated atom was imbued with one thought and 
grief — a million hearts throbbed with one pulsation. The whole 
lStat(^ of Britain was there. The sorrowing Sovereign herself ap- 
peaw'd in the person of her Consort. ■ Every civil dignity was 
represented — every military branch sent a delegate — every regi- 
ment a comrade and witness. A military funeral is always 
impressive — but there will never perhaps be another like to this. 
Tramp, tramp the long procession moved on to the roll of the 
muilled drum, and to the dirge-like melody of the dead march, 
anil the aged Pensioners from Chelsea followed their chief once 
more, and the poor old horse without its rider ; and as the coffin 
passed, every head was bared, every breath held in, every eye 
moistened. Then to the booming of minute-guns, and to the 
tolling of the great bell, they carried him into St. Paul's to be 
treasured up in the heart-core of London. The pall was bpi^ie 
by those who had carried his standards from the T^gus tp t(ie 
Seine, and shared in every victory from Viiniero to VTatei^oo; 
and as the cold winds, blowing through the vasty aisles, moved 
tlu! plimies of the helmet on the coffin, it seemed as if He stirred 
to dispute victory with death. Tlien amid swelling and 

with the noblest ritual ever composed, and never mor^ inmres- 
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sively read, •' they placed the soldier by the seaman ; thus, while 
hoary veterans tottered over the grave, and thousands and ten 
thousands looked a last farewell, the coflin slowly descended into 
the dark vaults— dust to dust — and Wellington was laid alongside 
>9^1 son. 

,^yWe have been much struck, and we have reason to believe 
/Wat the Duke’s surviving friends have been much gratified, 
'^with a set of verses ‘on the 18th of November, 1852,’ from the 
pen of Lord Ellesmere — an attached and valued member of his 
Grace’s private circle. We wish we could afford a larger ex- 
tract from this poem — certainly, as far as we liave seen, 
greatly superior to any other which the occasion has produced — 
but we must limit ourselves to the following lines. Having 
alluded in a very feeling and also skilful manner to the most 
eminent veterans that attended their chief’s obsequies, Lord 
Ellesmere thus resumes the grand point of universal interest : — 

r 

^ It is that while all these and more have answer^ to the call, 

No voice again shall answer to tlie greatest name of all. 

It is that we shall see no more on yonder esplanade 

That well-known form emerging from the vaulted portal’s shade ; 

That we shall miss from where we stand at many an evening's close 
That sight wliich told of duty done and toll’s M'ell-earn*d repose ; 
Pursued by murmur’d blessings, as he pass’d upon his way. 

While lovers broke their converse off, and children left their play ; 

And child or man who cross’d his path was proud at eve to tell. 

We met him on his homeward ride. The Duke was looking well. 
We pass’d him close, we saw him near, and we were seen by him — 

Our hats were off — he touch’d his own, one finger to the brim.” 

That sight the loiterer’s pace could mend, from careworn brows erased 
The lines of thought, and busy men grew idlers whUe they gazed. 

Oh ! tlironed in England’s heart of hearts, what meed to man allow’d 
Could matcii that homage paid to thee, the revereiice of tiie crowd ? 
Oh! weigh’d with this, how light the gifts by thankful Sovereigtis 
power’d 

For thrones upheld, and right maiiitainVl, and lawless wrong o’erpower’d: 
The pictured clay from Siivves mould, or stamp’d by Saxon skill — 

And ores, by Lisboh^i, craftsmen wrought, from min^ of far Brazil- 
Broad lands on which f hro’ bumitig tears an exil’d King look’d down, 
Where silver Darro winds behfie;th Grenada’s mural crown 
The Bfttone eight of high eommaiid, which tell, with gems inlaid, 

What hosts from Europe’s rescued realms their bearer’s rule obey’d : 

Sawait^’s erot^Si and CbureblU’s George, the Fleece which once of old 

Upon Imperial Cliacies’s bmst diqday d^ts 

Well won, well worn, yet still they came uphee^t desired; 

Above them all shone Duty's star by which Jhy 

High prizes such few can r^b, but fewf r lo^ above, 

Thy single aim wifts England’s weal, l^gland’s love 1 ’ 

Aut. 
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Art. VIII. — Results of the System of Separate Confinement as 
administered at the Fentonmlle Prison. By JohnT. Burt^ B.A., 
Assistant Chaplain — formerly Chaplain to the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum. 8vo. Pp. 287. 1852. 

/^NE of the most engrossing occupations of childhood, as well 
as one of the most effectual allayers of its superfluous ac- 
tivities, is the business of building houses for the purpose of knock- 
ing them down. The small angers and epitomised passions of 
the tiny republic are wonderfully lulled by a box of bricks or a 
pack of cards. Even when the hubbub threatens to assume the 
dimensions of a circular storm, and Jane is screaming for her . 
doll, on which Charles has laid violent hands, because William 
has run off with his ball — even then the belligerents immediately 
pause: the constructive faculty is forthwith at plaj:, and the 
troubled parent is toQ happy to acknowledge the amorphous mass, 
shown by the proud architects, as a veritable cathedral, castle, or 
cottage. Similar infantine conditions of mind seem to be exhibited 
periodically in that great collective — the public — and to be 
treated by its rulers after the method of the box of bricks, 

A sustained clamour has long existed as to punishment in 
general, and every kind of system enforcing it has been can- 
vassed, adopted, and abandoned in turn. The hanging system, 
the hard-labour, the solitary, the silent, the separate, and the 
transportation systems, with their various modifications, have all 
been taken up and thrown down with such astonishing rapidity 
as to make one doubt whether there is anything called experience, 
or wifether it is of any use. Blue books and annual Reports, 
solemn treatises and pungent pamphlets, are to be had by the 
hundredweight — and yet here we still are, discussing the 
physics of the * reformatory* and the * deterrent* principles ; builds 
ing our own veritable gaols after our own peculiar views ; first 
taking care to demolish those which our playmates had erected* 
So that the box of bricks is charged to j>aternal John Bull^ 
nothing else need give us a moment’s uneasiness ; we may de^ 
termine at leisure whether the sudden extinction of life should 
not, in every case, be rigidly limited to the murdered, and the 
murderer takra care of, educated, and sent to some milder eliiqale 
over sea ; or we may et:patiate on the theme whether corpdriit 
punishment is not very un-English— derogatory to the tirue^rif 
British ruffian and high-sj^irited burglar, and only fit for dur 
public schools and our warriors. 

Some wholek>me truths^ howler, do creep out from 
weary rubbish* For instance, the public accepted it as a ^ gi^t 
fact * that the association of offenders is, and must be, the most 

efficient . 
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efficient nurse of crime, and that our old gaols were merely so 
many guilds of sin, where, at the heavy cost of the national 
pUrse, the young and awkward pilferer could most conveniently 
study the niceties of the craft under veteran cracksmen, and 
must almost infallibly acquire an incurable passion for. his prch 
fession. This principle of association at last came to be felt as 
the crying evil — the stumbling-block to all that class of philan- 
thropists who insist no less on refonning than on deterring the 
criminal. It alone ripens vicious tendencies into vicious acts : 
whatever the aptitude may be, the mind usually lacks the force 
to rush into solitary crime, but awaits for edge and courage from 
sympathetic corruption and the contagion of example. 

This conviction of the dangers of associating criminals was 
brought to a point by tlie clear Reports of two diligent and 
thoughtful Prison Inspectors, Mr. Crawford and the Rev. Whit- 
worth Russell, and their advice led to the erection of the great 
Model Prison at Pentonvillo, with an express view to a full and 
fair trial of the ‘ separate system.’ The arrangement took place in 
1842, and Sir R. Peel’s government intrusted the experiment to a 
Commission, consisting of the late Lord WhamcliflFe (then Presi- 
dent of the Council), Lord John Russell, the Speaker, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Chichester, the Rev. 
Whitworth Russell, Mr. Crawford, Sir Benjamin Brodic, Dr. 
Ferguson, and Colonel Jebb. 

For ten years this institution has now existed, during one 
moiety of which time the Separate System has been fairly worked 
out, and the other moiety has been devoted to oveithrowiij^ it. 
From 1843 to 1847 inclusive, the original commissioners imun- 
ciated, as they believed, year by year, the results of a most 
successful experiment; and we may refer to our Number of 
December, 1847, for a tolerably full account of the Prison as 
conducted on their principles. The fathers of the scheme both 
died suddenlpr in 1847 : by a strange fatality, Mr. Crawford fell 
down dead in the Board-room of the Model Prison and Mr. 
RusseU in the Millbank Penitentiary. Most of the otlier members 
retired — but Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson, who had 
also tendered their resignations, and had ceased to take any active 
part in the Commission, were requested to remain, by Sir George 
Cirey^ at that time Home Secretaiyr, till some contemplated modi- 
fications of the prison-discipline should have been completed. 
These modifications, however, turned out to bo a upsetting 
of the original discipline — decreed by Sir Q; Grey, iu the teeth 
of the Reports of his ownComaniasioners, the assign- 

ntmt of any realKxa for such a sniwaiai^ of those 

g^^Rjfiemen’s exertions and opinions"; 'whensttjpbn, of course, the 
two medical lingerers finally withdrew. Thus 
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Thus came into regular operation a totally different scheme of 
discipline, the so-called Mixed System — a system, the merits or 
demerits of which are undoubtedly wholly due to Colonel Jebb. 
It was adoj>ted entirely under his influence. An original mem- 
ber of the former Commission, he became, and continues to be, 
the head of the new one— a Board which now consists of him- 
self, as Chairman, and of two other Directors, amply salaried,* 
and exercising a patronage over GO, 0007. a-year, and the chief 
control over a gross annual expenditure of about ^200,0007. 

As far as Pentonville is concerned, the present Board, though 
nominally responsible, is practically autocratic. Most other 
prisons arc visited and reported on by a committee of magistrates, 
and by gentlemen who, under the name of Prison Inspectors, are 
unconnected with any of the establishments they watch. Penton- 
ville is exempted from any such intrusion, unless one of the 
Directors, who happens to be also an Inspector of Prisons, is to 
be accepted as his own supervisor. 

The following points characterise the two systems. The 
basis of the original one was Separation — not solitude — the ter- 
rible results of which, in America, forbade any similar expe- 
riment here. The principle and rule was the careful separation 
of the criminal from his fellow-criminals— but not from all 
intercourse with his fellow-men. He was daily visited by the 
various officers of the prison. The trade instructor frequented 
his cell and taught him a craft; he was taught also in the 
school and in the chapel ; — so that a constant change of mental 
occupation was afforded to solace his confinement, to prevent 
that eternal brooding over unpartaken misery which is so likely 
to dlsc^rder even a vigorous intellect, and gradually to reclaim 
his moral being through the substitution of better habits for those 
that had led to his misfortune. The term originally assigned to 

* Culonel Jebb draws only 150/. per annum as Cbainnan of Directors, while 
his colleagues reMctively get 7001. and 8001.; but the Colonel is in recei^ of 
another salary of 7501, as Sunreyor-Geneml — he has 202/. os military pay-^e if 
also, we belfeve, Inspector of Military Prisons ; 350/. per annum is given him, Ibr 
travelling and incidental expenses as Surveynt^General ; and, as Chaii^an of Di- 
rectors, he shares with his colleagues lOOUH per annum for similar expend. We do 
not think that these gentlemen are overpaid, cortsidering the magnitude of their dtstioi 
and responsihilities. There is an item^ however, in the estimates (for 1853), whid^;is^ 
startling. We Oud the salaries of ,the minor Direqtors raised from 000/. and TOO/,, to . 
70y/. and 800/., as above stated — whi^the warders are still suffering undbr the aimktal 
fine of 172/. 12i. Imposed on them' for ecohomy^s sake, about thred |Ws 
lodging money. Ko doubt the public do not suffer by diis arraAgeiiieut-<7rjdie,an|[« 
mentation of 200t beiug nearly balanced by the saving of 172/. ; but are the overwcHtoA. 
warders equally fprtunatef Their duties are constant — ^night and day; and if ihtj 
break down bslm'tl^ir lerviebdnie is competed, they^lbie their retiring pensuhiSi 
have nothing but .tbs workhouse to look to. Ftefe Bsttmaies for Q»vU ^vioes fiw 
year ending 31st Marok, 1653,. No. lil., pp. 10, .11^ 12, and U, 
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this ordeal was eighteen months, but circumstances over which 
the commissioners had no control extended it in some instances 
to twenty-two months. In fine, this discipline bad been adopted 
expressly as a careful course of preparation for the carrying out 
of a sentence of transportation ; a sentence of stern sound, but the 
general effect of which was merely the removal of those prisoners 
to a spot where they might begin life afresh, with new prin- 
ciples, it might be anticipated, and with new hopes. 

The changes tmder the Mixed System were — 1. The short- 
ening of the term of separate confinement from eighteen to 
fifteen, and by and bye, professedly, to twelve months ; tlie fact 
however being that, as from this last term the time spent at the 
Millbank Penitentiary prior to the admission of the convict into 
Pentonville was deducted, the average period of Separation became 
reduced to about nine months. 2. To make up for this reduced 
term of separation, a period of associated labour at the ‘public 
w'orks' (Hulks, &c.) was interpolated between the cell and the 
final transportation. A thorough confusion of the elements of 
discipline was the consequence of these innovations. Hence- 
forth, in the first place, 10 per cent, of the prisoners were in con- 
stant association for the service of the house. The amount of 
mental culture was diminished ; the staff of the prison was pared 
down, so that efficient supervision was impossible ; the terrors 
of the separate system were greatly lessened ; and the instructions 
of the chapel and the school were neutralized by the companion- 
ship and the commentary of felons. Among the reductions 
for economy’s sake was that of the office of Physician held by 
Dr. Owen Kees, to whose intelligence and zeal the success of 
the primary system had been largely due ; and this momentous 
and difficult problem, involving nothing less than the life or 
death of the mind, was confided to the sole care of the inferior 
medical officer of the prison, the resident apothecary. 

Thanks to the assistant-chaplain, we arc in possession of such 
data as will permit us to establish a coiiiparisoif between the 
two systems, and to substantiate from evidence what we antici- 
pated on a priori ground^ — nain^iy} that ao much confusion of 
principles as^ marks the new set of regulations must lead to a host 
of evils — in a wonl, to more madness, more mortality, more 
expense, and less reforjpa^pm. , The, volume before us is rich in 
facts c^efufty digested and S;tated. Mr. Burt appears to 

have been deepj[y imbucMj wlth,the,mqrjtf pf the System, 

and to have been urged hy a sense of duty ^ to reproduce in 
a fuller form those opinions, and ar|mmep|s .^which he had 
maii^ned h^f&re tl^ scUct^'^^ln^ttce*^ 
cip^ne ill 1850, thought would 

' "" " never 
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never be exhumed from the ponderous tome ill which they are 
buried. 

T!ie main objection urged against the separate system rests 
on its supposed tendency to increase insanity. Let us sfee 
if this be well founded. The alterationsT now in force were 
begun in 1848, and came into full play in 1849; the ori- 
ginal system was carried on from 1843 to 1847 inclusive : 
hence, as already stated, of the 10 years since the opening of 
Pentonville till now, five years have been devoted to the working 
of each of the two systems. In the first year of the separate 
system the ratio of insanity was high, being about 9 in 1000. 
The causes inducing such a result were diligently sought after 
and found by the commissioners upon the elimination of these 
specific causes the excess was immediately brought down — and 
the annual ratio of insanity was 1-6S per 1000 lor the whole of 
the remaining four years. This was in fact bringing the ratio of 
insanity in the prison to the level of that of the healthiest portions 
of the general population ; for we find from Colonel Tulloch^a 
Report that the proportion of insanity among the British troops 
in (vibraltar is 1*41, and in the Ionian Islands 1*43 per iOOO 
anniually. (Qiiar. Rev.^ Dec. 1847.) Even among the Society 
of Friends Mr. Thurnam makes the cases of mania to be 
1*50 per 1000 of persons of age correspondent with the average 
convict. Considering the previous habits of the criminal 
population, in contrast with those of the soldier and the Quaker, 
have we much reason to grumble when the amount of mental 
malady is measured by 1*68 per 1000 among our thieves and 
burglars, as against 1*43 and 1*50 among our men of war and our 
men of peace? 

But to proceed : — Under the Mixed System, from 1848 to 
1851 inclusive, the ratio of insanity per annum was 9 in JOOO. 
If we exclude the year 1843 as an experimental year under 
the separate, and the year 1848 for alike reason under the mixed 
system, the results of each system, when in full operation, were 
for the separate 1*68 as against 8*7 for the mixed system. In 
other words, the amount of madness under Colonel Jebb’s sys- 
• tern had been increased jiLst eightfold — in the name of humanity ! 

This seems so startling that we must put the Chaplain into the 
box. After detailing the reductiems in the term of separation from^ 
eighteen to fifteen months, which were adopted early i|i 1848 o^ 
the allej^ ground of eiAtoisive mental disease under the old^^ 
system, Mr. Burt says:-— ^ 

' In this one year, 1848, however, there occurred five eases of num^ 
four haviiil^ oceurrM before the twelfth month, and the fifth having 
been product by a too striden return to association. Notwithstanding 

th«e 
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these results, a further reduction of the term took place in 1849, and 
twelve months was made the maximum period of separation. In this 
year there occurred four cases of insanity and a general deterioration 
in the mental health, which called for special animadversion from the 
physician. In 1850 there occurred seven cases of insanity. Thus 
the total number of cases of insanity during three years, under the 
altered system, was sixteen ; the number which had occurred during 
the preceding four years, while the original system was in full opera- 
tion, was three ; even if the first year is included, the number is six 
cases in five years. It is clear, therefore, that the amount of insanity 
has been very much greater in proportion since the original system was 
disturbed. 

^ In comparing the results at these two periods it is unimportant 
whether we estimate the proportion of the cases to the average naily 
population, or to the aggregate number of prisoners in the two periods, 
compounded with the duration of the imprisonment undergone by each 
body of prisoners. The three cases in the four years under the original 
system when in full operation, occurred among 1640 prisoners, under- 
going within that period an average imprisonment of 396 days. The 
sixteen cases of the last three years, under the altered system, occurred 
among a population of 2387 prisoners, undergoing, within that period^ 
an average imprisonment of 224 days. The difference, therefore, in 
the proportion of the insane cases at these two periods is as 1 to 8*42, 
that is, the insanity under the altered system has been eight times 
greater than during the four preceding years j when the original system 
was in full ofekation. Even if the first year should be included, 
the proportion under the altered system would be about four times 
greater than during tlie first five years of the experiment.* — Results^ «5rc., 
p. 111. 

No wonder that Dr. Owen Rees became alarmed at the 
changes in the mental condition of his patients. Under 1849, 
he reported : — 

^ The attempts at suicide, though made by men who could not be 
regarded as insane, were of a nature indicating a reckle.ssness and 
desperation never before observed in this Prison. With respect to 
the general mental condition, there is an irritability observable which I 
never before noticed among men confined in Pentonville.’ 

In 1850 the rate of insanity rose to 14 per 1000, and there 
were in addition 11 cases of slighter mental disorder — a state of 
things which a^in called forth the animadversions of Dr. Rees. 
His name after this does not appear among the officers. In 1851 
some efforts to reduce this frightful rate of insanity seem to 
have been successfully made, ,for the tables ^only 3“7 per 
1000 — which, however, is doiihU that under the oti^^nal system.* 

There is no attempt to deny the increase of iiisaLnity under 
the M ixed Sys|^, bbt its tothbia by the plea 

V ^ Vtde Refiort of Dissetofi IM'MO, p. 59, 

that, 
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that, under the former system, the prisoners were selected. 
Whenever any adverse result is brought out, the word * selection* 
is always to be found in Colonel Jebb*s Reports. But this plea is 
really one of ‘ guilty.* Under the mixed system the Board had, 
from the first, a full power of associating those whom they might 
deem unfit for the separation of the cell. At best, if they could 
not discover who was or was not capable of sustaining that 
discipline, the plea should have been ‘ incapacity.* Either their 
system is bad, or it has been badly administered. 

But granting the plea of selection, what does it amount to ? 
Colonel Jebb, the Chairman Jit Pentonville, complains that 
he is forced to receive pell-mell the prisoner# sent to him by 
Colonel Jebb, the Chairman at Millbank. Colonel Jebb of- 
Pentonville, not having the power* of selecting those fit for 
separate confinement before admission, as the original com- 
missioners had, exerr^iscs his right of removing the unfit 
after admission ; and when the increase of insanity under his 
syst(;m is to be accounted for, Colonel Jebb of Pentonville warns 
the public against Colonel Jebb of Millbank, and begs it may 
never be forgotten that the former commissioners selected the fit, 
while he could only remove the unfit. 

The propounders of the Separate System, Messrs. Crawford 
and Russell, might no doubt have ridden their hobby bard, had 
it not been for the check imposed uqon them in the shape of a 
Commission of unpaid and indepeiuient men, who cared little 
what system was adopted, provided the ends of justice, and 
morality were attained with as much economy as was compatible 
with these objects. But it is a misfortune to the community, 
and, let us add, to the private worth and well-intentioned zeal 
of Colonel Jebb, that this amiable enthusiast is not merely the 
confident propounder of his own theories, but practically the 
undisturbed executor of his own plans — his own sole censor 
and supervisor. ItUer alia he is his own architect The only 
nominal check to these multifarious powers is the Home Secre- 
tary, who probably has never seen a cell in his life, and from 
whom it would be a farce to expect he can afford the time to 
watch his servants the Directors. If we are reminded of the 
respectability of Colonel Jebb*s staff, we reply that most, if 
not all, of them having been recommended by the Colonel for the 
situations they fill, it is not very likely that they will avow 
opinions at direct variance from their chief. As to. inferiw'^ 
functionaries, not a document can be published, nor a fact sifte^ 
without the pemu^ion of tlie Bo^d — ;and any officer 
hazard of dismissed who should think it His duty to contravene 
this modification of the silentsystem. 


It 
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It is not probable that the public will d priori attach unlimited 
faith to the Reports from time to time drawn up under such a 
constitution as this. But we think it our duty to show distinctly 
that the Reports issued by the existing* Board bear the stamp»of 
partiznnship^ 

We wish to ascertain, for example, the rate of insanity under 
each of the two systems which have been in force at Penton- 
ville. We know that each system has been tried for five years. 
Now, on looking* at pp. 8, 9, of Colonel Jebb's Report for 1852, 
we find his results, as to insanity and as to mortality^ tabulated 
in the following curious way : — 

* The nnmher offtemovals to Bethlehem, as compared with prec'^diiig 
years, is found to be — 

* *27 per cent, on the prison population of Oae first seven years, 

•32 per cent, on the prison ^pulation of 1850. 

* 16 per cent, on the prison population of 1851. 

• On Prison On Avcrsge 

‘ Rate of Mortality per cent * — ‘ Population. Pnily Number. 

First seven years of experimental discipline • • *37 *64 


1850 *49 1*20 

18.11 *33 *75 


^ Hence it appears that the actual mortality of prison population 
for the past year is les.s t)ian that either of 1850 or of the preceding 
seven years. The actual mortality^ as calculated on tlie average daily 
number^ is also considerably less than that of 1850, and about only one 
per mille more than that o^the first seven years of the prison's 
operation.’ 

It is impossible that one extraordinary feature should not be 
at once appreciated. If we look at the table relating to insanity, 
two disastrous years of the mixed system are added to the five 
favourable ones of the separate system, and the increased rate of 
insanity thus obtained against the original system is contrasted 
with the most favourable year of the new. This is the old 
story — if you want to mend your character, remove your 
nuisance into your neighbour’s yanl, and then challenge a com- 
parison. But this is not all. The reader will observe that 
the rate of mtyrtality in the second table is reckoned in two 
different ways, viz, on the annual prism population and on the 
daily average of prisoners. He will remark that the pro- 
portion of deaths is less when determined on the prison 
population mode than it is when calculated on the daily 
aven^mode. According to the former about 3 only in 1000 
die ; according to the latter thfe mortality is 0 in 1000, or nearly 
double, it is clear, then, that in the same prilK^n, under similar 
circunsstances, and with the same a/jpanml data, very different 
results may startle the uninitiated. Colonel Jebb has fsirly 
Atiough presented both modes of calculating the mortality ; but 

when 
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when he comes to reckon the rate of insanity — that vital point 
of the argument on separation — he takes the rate on the most 
favourable, i,e. the prison population mode, and omits that which 
would have given an unfavourable and the true result What that 
might have been the reader may realise by supposing the above 
table of the mortality to have been for insanity ; in which case 
Colonel Jebb would have adopted the rate of insanity as 3 in 
1000, when it really was 6. 

Tills novel mode of reckoning on the prison-population plan is 
a gross misapplication of figures. It eliminates the element of time 
from a problem in the solution of which time is the essential 
point. When therefore it is required to comp|.re the results of 
two systems, acting on ^ equal numbers in equal portions of 
time,’ such a method as that sanctioned by Colonel Jebb is 
simply and purely deceptive.* Let us but call the emigrants 
passing through Melbourne to the diggings * Population ’ — and 

* The follow ing examples, exhibiting the actual mechaiiitm of these two mcnlet of 
(‘tilriiUfing, will assist the learler in considering the above remarks. For the sake of 
Mmplir tty we limit the time to one week's observation : we begin with the i/aily aver^ 
aye Diode ; and suppose that on 

Jan. 1st. The actual number in the prison was • • • 500 

Of which were removed on the same day • .15 

„ iiid. Remaining on this day 350 

„ 3rd. Fre^i prisoiieis admitted • • • 150 

Making a total in the prison of • • • • 500 

„ 4th. Ileinaiiiiiig on tliis day • ^ • • • • 500 

,, 5th. Of which weie removed in the course of tliis day 100 

leaving therefore at its elute 400 

„ Gtii. Fietli iwisotiers admitted • • • . 100 

Total ill prison •••••• 500 

„ 7tli. Heroaiiiing on this day, there being iieithei admis- 
sions nor lemovalg 500 

Total number in one week • • • . 3*250 

Which number, being divided by seven, gives, as the daily 

average of priHonere 464*2 — 

If wo suppose that 4 deaths or insanity cases occurred in this week* the ratio of 
either would be 4 in 464, w about 8 in 1000. But the priton population mode oif 
calculating gives a very diflerent retult->tlius : — 

1st Jan. The number of prisoners was • • • • 500 

Admitted on the Srd of Jau 150 

,, ,, 6th I, • • • • loo 

250 

Admitted, therefore, during the week • • • « 250 

, Making the prison population «•••«# 750»- . 

As the casualtiei in the week were 4, tJieir ratio would be 4 in 750^ or a fhictkii 
more than 5 in 1000 on the prison population, Tlie fallacy under which 5 is 
to iiass off for 8 is tnuisparent. Take the ^lopulatiou of the first day— add to itdlTlI^' 
ailmusbiit and ma1(i nodediioikm for tlie removsla-and you have your ^ 
lenott/ , ' 

a vista 
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au vista of immortality will be opened up to the sojourner of 
that town, by the evanescent fractional quantity which will then 
represent the deaths on the Prison-Population plan. Croydon, 
now actually decimated by drain-fever, may be proved to possess 
the salubrity of Eden, if the railway passengers rushing through 
the town are ranked and returned as Population. 

These, however, were the ingenious views which ensured the 
erection of the Portland Prison, the fitting up of Dartmoor, the erec- 
tion of the new prison of Portsmouth, at a cost ranging bctwi^rn 
one and two hundred thousand pounds; and may lead to tlic 
erection of some half-dozen more prisons on the associated system, 
at a cost of from two to three hundred thousand pounds more. 
The theory also secured the management of Millbank, Pcntonville, 
Portland, Dartmoor, and the Hulks, patronage to the amount, 
as we have stated, of 60,000/. a-year, and the chief control over 
an entire year’s outlay of a fifth of a million. 

But of this enough : let us endeavour to ascertain what tlie 
experience of Pcntonville really proves as to the insanity ques- 
tion. Does insanity increase with the duration of separate con- 
finement? On that hinges the general applicability of this, the 
most efficient of secondary punishments. It was, no doubt, the 
theory or assumption that the length of confinement tended to 
produce insanity, which led to curtailing the original term ol‘ 
separation from' eighteen months to an average of nine. Mi*. 
Burt has worked out this point, and shows that the risks of 
mental disorder are greatest in the earlier portions of sej)arati()n, 
when the criminal is WTenched suddenly from ail the stimulus of 
vicious habits, while all the improvement and the gathering force; 
of reformation tells most in the latter parts of his sentence. If 
this be true, Colonel Jebb^s modifications will have just hit tiiat 
limit which includes all the chances of madness and excludes all 
the chances of reformation. 

Consider this table : — 


*Cuiies of— 


1843. 

t 

\ 1844: 

1 j 

1 1845. 



1848. 

1849. 

1850. 




i 






Mania • • • 

• 

3 

• » 

i 1 

1 

1 

f) 

4 

7 

Delusions • • 

e 

5 

• • 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 ! 

11 

Suicide . • 

FrUontrtt^ 



9 • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

I 

1 

Adniifled * • • 

• 

525 . 

240 

283 

243 

3(i0 

519 

59!) 

777 

Removed • • 

• 

24 

408 

132 

1 

386 

200 

513 

021 

(>90 


^ From these returns it is plain that the Insilnity lias invariably 
increased wl^ a greater nomher of new prisoners have been admitted, 

and 
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and that it has decreased when the greatest number of old prisoners 
have been retained in the pri^n/ 

The chaplain gives other tables establishing the same con- 
clusions, if possible, still more irrefragably — and he then is well 
entitled to speak thus : — 

‘ These returns are sufficient to show-^nd the more thoroughly the 
facts are investigated, the more complete the proof beconies-j^that, 
instead of this hypothetical increase of liability to insanity with the 
length of the imprisonment, tliere is a positive decrease, 

‘ The t\\ elfth month is the period which has been assumed as the 
limit beyond which separation cannot be safely prolonged. It is neces- 
saiy, therefore, to compare the amount of insanity which has occurred 
within, with the amount which has occurred beyond that period. From 
the openintr of tiie prison to the 31st of December, 1850, a period of 
eight years^, there occurred altogether twoniy-two cases of insanity : of 
these tliere occurred before the twelfth month, nineteen ; after the 
twelfth iiioiitli, three.. During the same period there occurred twenty- 
six Ciuics of slight mental affection, or delusion : of these, there occurr^ 
htfore the twelfth month, twenty-two ; after the twelfth month, four. 
Tlu're have also been three cases of suicide : they have all occurred 
htfore the twelfth month. When these three classes of affections are 
taken togetJier, there have been in all fifty-one cases ; and of these, 
forty-four have occurred before^ and seven after ^ the twelfth month/ 

The preceding passage is so clear as to the comparison 
between the first twelve months and the subsequent term of 
imprisonment, that we need not follow Mr. Burt through “all 
his tables. For one of them, however, we must make room. 
In order to bring out yet more fully the effect of time upon 
the development of mental disease, he tabularizes the cases as 
occurring within the first six months of imprisonment, or within 
successive periods of the same extent : — 


tosanity 

Delusious 

Suicides 


i 

Number of Cases. 

Six Months and 
under. 

From Six to 
Twelve Months. 

5| 

if 

aS 

h 

r 


1 

I * 

1 3 




9 

2 

2 


i ^ 

. 1 

• • 


Totals • • . j 

29 

15 - 

• s' 

2 


Mr. Burt proceeds to say : — ‘ The question will imme^ately 
suggest itself--^to what extent may this decrease in the hu^aber 
of cases during each succeeding period be accounted for by a 

decrease 
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decrease in the number of prisoners retained for the longer 
terms?’ — and he repeats,, under various forms, the pounds of 
his belief to the contrary, as extracted from the Population 
Returns of the prison. For example, we have — 

* Table, showing the Terms of Imprisonment at Pentonville of 3546 Prisoners, 
being the Total Number admitted to the 31st December, 1850, together with the 
Mental Cases as reported to that date, distributed under Four Periods of Six 
Months. 


Prisoners — 

Removed ^ 

Remaining in the Prison on Dec. 31, 

Total 

Mental Cases- 
lusane 
Delusions 
Suicides • 

Total 


Six 

Month 
land Under. 1 

From Six 
to Twelve 
Months. 

From 
Twelve to 
Eii^hteen j 
Montlks. 

From 

1 Eighteen 
j MontliH to 

1 Two 
Years. 

292 

874 

1138 1 

1 715 

►I '■ 435 

83 

9 1 


727 ! 

957 

1147 

715 

14 


3 


13 


2 



2 

29 15 


Among other just remarks on the.«:e comparisons of completed 
terms^ Mr, Burt says : — 

* The extent to whicli separate confinement has been prolonged 
without producing insanity is ascertained ; the extent to which the 
separation might be safely protracted beyond its actual termination 
is not ascertained. But when the liability to mental disturbance is 
found to have decreased continuously as the term of separation has 
been prolonged, the re.sult would, at least as an experiment, justify 
tlie extension of the term beyond the original limit of eighteen months 
or two years^ whenever further punishment or reformation is required, 
rather than its curtailment.’ — ^p. 136. 

These views t)f Mr. Burt are not promulgated for the first 
time. As they w^e discu(^|ed three years ago in the Medical 
Journals — and it can scarcely b# that these Journals 

reached Pentonville — why we^ &ey hot called for and embodied 
in the reports of the Board, who arc or should act as judges and ifbt 
advocates? Instead of producing Mr. Burt’s facts and reasonings 
on so ^ vital a poiQi^ those of Dr. Baly, the Medical Superintendent 
of Millbanki^are prominently set fortli — and they are so exactly 
modelled on the statistics of Mr. Burt,^ that they appear to 
intended to prove the reverse of that gentleman’s known, though 
unproduced^ deductions. But we shall do for Dr. Baly what the 
Surveyor-General has not done for Mr. Burt, and give this medi- 
cal authority’s tabic beside our chaplain’s 

* Periods 
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0* , -m 

^ * Periods of Imprisonment. 

Approximative 
Number Of 
Prisoners who 
passed through 
each Period. 

Number 
of Cases of 
Insanity 
occurring in 
each Period. 

. Annual 
ratio per 1000 
pfCmtaot 
Insanity for 
each Piffiod. 

* First Three Months .... 

■ESOHi 

9 

2-25 

Second Three Months .... 

8,400 

9 

4>28 

Third Three Months 

4,200 

8 

7-61 

Fourth Three Months, or later • • 


4 



We give Dr. Baly all credit for industry in the compilation 
of this table — but we doubt whether the doctor's industry is not 
displayed at the expense of his perspicacity; for, though his 
data unquestionably establish an increase of insanitj' keeping 
j)ace with the prolongation of separate confinement^ the proof un- 
fortunately applies only to the operation of that system in one 
particular prison — viz. the horrid place under the worthy doctor’s 
personal superintendence. If, instead of losing himself in his 
figures, Dr. Baly had consulted his good sense, he would not 
need reminding that, if you want to disturb the mind, you have 
only to ruin the health ; and how efficaciously the air of Mill- 
bank can do that Dr. Baly’s own returns of Millbank Mortality 
will show. This 'iwful pile was disused as a place of confine- 
ment for long periods, on account of its extreme insalubrity, 
and hence became a mere halting-quarter for culprits under 
summary sentence of transportation. These were retained at 
Millbank no longer than till they could be got on board ship — 
and yet this is one of the spots that have been selected, under 
the present Mixed System, for convicts undergoing the first stage 
of probationary discipline. 

At Millbaiik the first year of the new system, 1849, gave an 
actual mortality of 84 in an average daily population of 869 males, 
which was at the rate of 93 deaths per 1000. This great mor- 
tality was partly owing to cholera, but, allowing 34 deaths from 
that malady, we still have §9 per 1000 as a measure of the un- 
healthiness of Millbank in« epidemic year. In 1850 the mor- 
tality there was 21 per 1851 it was 18.* At PerUoiv- 

jlillcy during the four y^rs of the original use of the Separate 
System, it was a fraction aboye 6, and cholera, we believe, has 
never appeared in that prison. 

Dr. Baly’s figures, when done into plain language, show that, 
if you immure a number of Avretched creatures in the midst of 
a foul pestilential marsh, a good many of them will go mad in 
three months ; if you keep them in for six, a larger prppordon 

• Vide on MillK'ink' for 1849, pp. 9,10; Report of Directori for 1851, 

p. 128 ; also Colonel Jebb’s Report for 1851, p« 1 
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ivill lose their wits ; and, if you persist for six months longer, you 
may ex])ect to turn Millbank into Bedlam. The stern common 
sense of Mr. Crawfonl and Mr. Russell abjured all tampering 
with the sejMirate system at this prison, and insisted that, if the 
experiment were to be made at all, it should not be made in that 
miserable bole. It was on these grounds that Government 
sanctioned the building of the Model Prison fitom the plans of 
Colonel Jebb. But, besides the objection of insalubrity which 
vitiates Dr. Balyas conclusions, another militates against them at 
least as forcibly — viz., the inelEcient style of the discipline at 
Millbank. In fact, of all that really characterises the original 
System of Pentonville, we recognise no resemblance at Mill- 
bank. In that sink the convicts are under a discipline much 
more allied to Colonel Jebb’s than to Mr. Crawford’s ; the 
time of separation is short, the aids to the mind are insuiTicient, 
the association of ©(Fenders is frequent. V^e find witlumt sur- 
prise that the chaplain at Millbank, the Rev. Mr. Penny 

^ feels considerable diffidence as to the amount of real amendment, 
bearing in mind the circumstances of the prison, the somewhat brief 
period of separate confiiiement, aad the danger of good ijU[iprei»bion«4 being 
effaced when the prisoners are associated in large rooms and general 
wards.’ * 

With such a state of things — ^an unhealthy atmosphere de- 
piessing the body, and a most inconser|ucnt system worrying 
the mind by subjecting it alternately to the horrors of solitude 
and the ribaldries of a congregation of felons— did Dr. Baly 
ever expect that anything but madness could be develo]>ed ? 

* The separate system^ under such arrangements, is a mere 
name — that system cannot be carried on thus— nor should it be 
intrusted to careless or to unwilling servants. If the liarvest 
is to be great, ail the means to produce it must be diligently 
pursued. The very holiest of aids, the comfort, the solace, the 
salt of life, if injudiciously used, either as to its terrors or its 
hopes, will raise the solitary criminal tq ecstacy or sink him in 
despair. The first hours oi the cell are hours of great anguish : 
all the stimulants of crime are gone, there is no voice nor fellow* 
ship in its passionless walls, no sympathy, no love, no liate, 
nothing present but the past ; how can the mind resist, and not 
be subdued H Then arise the cravings of the social instinct : the 
tiade-mastev’s hour of le8s<ki, the visio of the minister of reli- 
gion, the chapel with its common worshi|iv the school with its 
common instruction, are privileges not to be forfeited. 

Tlu* Mhit imperceptibly yields up its impurity tod is cleansed 
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practice^. Some* of these answers got into the newspapers, and 
amused the public by their dry epi^ammatisin. The hundreds 
of henevolentf instructive^ and affectionate letters that he wrote 
to those who had some claim to his advice, were known but to 
him and them, wliile the public saw only tlie hard, dry si)eci- 
mens with which the newspapers amus(*d them — and which, 
after all, are admirable specimens of their kind. 

The same observation may be made as to his manners. In 
private, nothini^ could be easier, more cheerful, more social, 
more entirely unalTccted, more personally oblifjfing ; but, when it 
came to matters of business, he was staid, attentive, cold — alx^ve 
all things, scrupulous of not exciting hopes or incurring lia- 
bilities beyond his precise intentions. In political differences 
of opinion, when they were candid, he was indulgent and accom- 
modating. It was only when he suspected something of trick or 
intrigue that his nature suddenly harchmed against it ; and two 
or three remarkable instances of this kind which became public 
made of course more impression than the much more numerous 
but less known occasions in which he appeared, in the character 
which he loved best of all — both in public and private — that of 
a peace-maker. About twelve or fourteen years ago, when iron 
roads, and iron ships, and iion everything were in fashion, some 
one, in reference to the general opinion of the Duke’s inflexibility, 
called him the Iron Duke; and as the phrase had enough of 
compliment to please bis admirers and of criticism to gratify those 
who were not, and of truth to satisfy both, it has obtaintxl a kind 
of trivial vogue, of which, when itjs rightly understood, wo have 
no inclination to deprive it. 

After this explanation, we pursue with pleasure M. Maurers 
qualification of the term Iron Duke, which would be very just if 
it had been (as he supposed) applied to bim in his camjifiigns : — 

* There may be something of frutli in this expression, but wc must 
not take it too literally. It would give a very false idea of the character 
of the man. It was only true when ap]>lied to a graver class of ofieiiecs 
or errors which were likely to compromise the interests of the State 
or the safety of tho Army. 

^ But, moreover,’ ad<l8 M. Maurel,^^ there never was a general more 
sparing of the blood of his soldiers, or who endeavoured to lighten their 
labours, their privations, and their fatigue, with a more paternal affec- 
tioii. Never did a commander-in-chief take more care, or gftve himself 
more trouble, to secure tlie individual and general comfort of hig army. 
Wljcn some minor fault occurred, tliat did not seem to eotnproniise 
higher interests, he was not only placable, but even indulgent, and 
gwfd^natured in the full and honek vulgarity of the term I ’ 

M. Manni nrooMa to illtMtate tbin faeling by imtoncca from 

the 
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necessity for prolonging the period of imprisonment at the public works 
to compensate for the less severe character of the punishment. This 
error is the more important, inasmuch as it is proposed to make such 
associated employment the ^is of a ohiversal system of prison disci- 
pline. This cham^e offends against the first principles of penal science. 
It is a retrograde movement, by which both the country and tfie criminal 
will be deprived of the greatest boon resulting, both morally and 
financially, from the >vhole movement in favour of prison reform — 
namely, the condensation of punishment within the shortest limits. In 
reference to this important principle, the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, In 1835, contains the following weighty 
words : If the adoption of a more strict discipline should add to the' 
actual weight of punishment, its duration may be proportionably dimi- 
r nished ; ^nd the Committee look with confidence to a diminution of 
the period of corfinement as one of the greatest improvements that^ 
under any change of system^ can be introduced into the management 
of our prisons The introduction of associated employment at the 
public works is a reversal of the policy so cleaAy and so confidently 
recommended by the Lords.* — Results, ^c., pp. 242-244. ^ 

We are glad to understand that the existing Government has, 
at all events, declined to give any pledge as to the abolition of 
what every experienced Judge pronounces to be a most salutary 
system of discipline. If any of the ministers really feel at all 
doubtful, the satisfactory course surely would be, not to try for 
the tentli time a Parliamentary Committee, but to appoint a 
Commission of independent persons, apart from the turmoils 
apd temptations of active party-politics — men W'ith capacity and 
leisure for deliberately sifting the whole matter. Let these have 
the power of examining the various officers and of calling for 
any documents calculated to elucidate the recent changes. We 
ask no more. 

If the separation of the cell is to be retained, the selection of 
those who are. to carry on the system in future should not be 
lightly made. Surely, if the education of the young and inno- 
cent is no light task, the education of the hardened heart and 
perverted mind! of the criminal requires something rhore than 
the capacities which go to form the ordinary staff of our com- 
mon gaols. Some experience, much tamper, constant watch- 
fulness, the absence of crochety theories and rash . gene- 
ralisations are essential. , power is great, extending over 

mind and body. That VOWfJ should npt be confided to tlie 
half-eddcatcd and the iiw-wilfling. There is no lack of men 
who are i^pipetent |p iiiffil. all these^ dju^esT- but there is a 
marvellous^ intiptilude and carelessness in If 

a board of suen men were cottstituted»* If ibbuld collect, com- 
pare, and digest infonnation derived from our gaols and other 

. sources, 
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sources, bearing on our practical administration of criminal law, 
for the use of the Home Office — whose own multifarious duties 
and the incessant changes of its chief make it almost impossible 
that this great subject of social well*being can otherwise receive 
due attention. All our prisons should be brought under public 
view and control. The errors of the model prison could not 
have occurred, had it been subjected to the authority of inde- 
pendent managers, and visited by a board of magistrates orotbdUS 
appointed for watching its workings. Pentonville, as a criminal . 
institution — and Bedlam, as devoted to mental disease — are' 
crying instances of the folly; not to say more, of preventing 
independent observation and public scrutiny. 

For our own part, we are entirely convinced that, if the system 
of separate discipline is to be finally dropped, the Government 
and the Nation must make up their minds for the experience on 
a gigantic* scale, hitherto hardly contemplated, of all the evils 
which always, in afl places, ha\c attended the aggregation of 
crinynals. Norfolk Island, or the hulks at home, produce the 
same results — only it is better that this aggregation had not been 
under our eyes. JSend away your criminals— for, most assuredly, 
the crowded society of this highly civilised country would not 
tolciate long the masses of convicts who, if philanthropy be 
allowed its swing, are ultimately to be let loose among us, in 
yoaily multiplied masses, without a hope of gaining a livelihood 
but by a relapse into crime. Even now, the expiree who returns 
from transportation is — nay, it may be said is all but compelled 
to be — the touter to some capitallcd receiver of stolen goods, and 
the prompter and teacher of thieving among the young. If Mr. 
C. Pearson’s system, or any other one based on associated labour, 
sliould be adopted, it would, we have not the least doubt, fail on 
account of the impossibility of efficient supervision. If a large 
staff of w’atchers is appointed, the expense will be enormous — if a 
few, then those few arc of course soldiers, who, like the sen- 
tinels abroad, must at once shoot down the convict attempting 
escape. Would even the less sentimental classes of our com- 
munity bear this ? 

Although we have not found room for much of Mr, Buries 
detail as to the question of comparative mortality under thc< 
Separate and Mixed sptems, we think we have given enough Ijo 
satisfy our readers. If not, we beg them to consult the cbaj[H ' 
Iain’s book for themselves. In that section he^ includes 
many tables as to bodily ailment generally, and here too hjh' 
figures come out most distinctly in favour of the original sy^tetti, 
proscribed by ColonelJebb. He says;— 
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^ Upon a review of the whole of the facts adduced, it appears that, 
undet' the system of rigorous and protracted separation^ at Pentonville, 
the mortality scarcely exceeded the mortality among the free popu- 
lation ; that it was lower than througMibut the prisons of England and 
Wales ; that any advantages arising from the exclusion of a few indi- 
viduals on medical grounds was, at least, counterbalanced by the 
demoralized haiuts and previous imprisonment of the convicts ; that 
the health of the prisoners generally was excellent that whatever 
was lost of robustness or florid looks by eighteen months or two years 
of seclusion, was regained in a few weeks ; that, when a system of 
associated labour is substituted for prolonged se])aration, both the phy- 
sical health snflers more severely, and the number which it is necessary 
to exempt from tiie severity of the discipline is also greater ; that tlie 
mortality, the severe sickness, and the amount of consumption, have 
all been greater at the Public Works than at Pentonville — the re- 
movals on medical grounds very much more numerous.’ — pp. 169-171. 

So much as to Mortality, Insanity, an4 Disease generally. 
It remains to pause a moment on the third great plea of the 
Jebb partizans — and here we shall acquit our conscience by 
(with a reference to the volume before us) the following speci- 
mens of Mr. Burfs tables. It is only necessary to obsei^e in 
limine that the average cost of each prisoner throughout the gaols 
of England and Wales in 1847 was about 29/. per annum. For 
that year it was as follows in the Prisons thus classified : — 

* No. 1.— Prisons carried on whrily or partially on the Separate System. 


£. s. iL 

Beading • . . 25 U :>} 

Springfield 26 12 a] 

Preston .*••.••• . 23 3 10^ 

Usk • . 26 19 lO] 

I^wes 24 6 S 

Stafford 16 U 7 

* No. 2.— Prisons cn the Associated System. 

£, s. «/. 

Appleby fCounty) .... ... 51 14 2 

Chester (Coaoty) 50 18 11^ 

Oakham (Comity) • • • . • . • . 50 3 9 

Peterboroi^h • . 46 15 3} 

Morpeth (Coanty) 38 15 7^ 

Newgdte 38 5 0 


Upqp looking into the detaila we think it fair to conclude that 
the costliness in either class need not be the resuk of thedisoiiriine, 
bat may arisen probably, otk of cimnnstances admit of 

economic oontroh— and such Mr. Burt Mds to be the espe- 
cially with regard to the excess expenditure at Pentonville itself. 
In 1848 the average cosf of '6ach piisoMr thmngbout England 
and Wales was 27/, lOd. the aresa^ csel at PenfonvUle 

was 
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was 35Z. 11^, 8rf. . But, if the accounts ate carefully analysed, and 
if so much of the ezceas is deducted as aris^ special cir* 
cumstances connc^cted with Pentonville^ and not ndY^sential 
to the separate there^will appear, as the chapii^n asserts 

— and we think proye8>^a balance in favour of the Model Prison 
exceeding 2/. per piisoner^-^pp. 177-183. . 

The cost of each prisoner at Pentonville ki 1852 is estimated 
at 24Z. 2s, Id,* Compared with the cost in former yeaia> tUa 
shows a large reduction. It is stated, however, by Mr. Butt 
that this rcducticm arises principally from the lowered pricM ;0f 
])!•() visions ; fropi the prison being kept constantly full, «o 
the expanse of salaries, &c., is distributed over a larger pophl^* 
tion ; from some offices being tmnsferred to another department 
of the public service ; and from other causes not connected with 
t/ie system. The saving effected by the infringem^ts ^Ipon 
the original discipline is estimated at not more than 14 or 
25s, per prisoner (pp. 193, 194). But the saving of a small 
centage on our annual gaol expenses will be bought at ail 
immense loss, if, by such economy, an inefficient and noil*^ 
deterrent discipline is substituted for an efficient and reformatory 
one. Crime will be increased, and, with it, all those expenses 
incidental to the administration of ciiminal la'w. Our outlays on 
the police force, on the conduct of prosecutions, on the convict 
service, &c., will all receive a serious augmentation. In sheirt, 
the result w:^ be, that, though our gaol expenditmre of 600,0004 
per nnnnm may be retluced, yet tlie three millions which ate 
now paid for bringing our criminals into these gaols will be 
greatly increased. 

llic Legislature has always aimed at concentration of punisko 
ment, so that, in the shortest pcMsible time, the greatest amount 
of protection to society might be secured. This fundamental 
principle has been quite overlooked in the working of the mtavd 
system, and a mitigated punishment, extending over a loiatget 
time, is substituted for a severer ons, acting in a short timet 
G)lonel Jebb, believing that eighteen months of Separate C^Qlnfit^ 
ment is too severe, r^uces that term to nine months, and 
as an equivalent three or four years of Associated labour on 
Public Works. Ihe country,, therefore, has all ti« diffimncft to 
pay between the cost of keepuig on ban4 jS)r ^ears J^imini^ 
who would, or might, be disobaig^ in tiaus 

view of the question, is serious wough wilimut xe^enqe , 

'• ConniHire tsbh ia HfJiOtt for 1851 1 aad ob|e^ dnt 

ill dint tlio Item et <1>uildian otid ropain’ Is in 

slaled ikdlUdtiL TO* item is utiiaMy rather a lak^e one 

I 3L Of. 4|d. per prisoner. 


main 
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main thin|!f — the moral effect of the discipline of the separate as 
compared with that of the associated system. 

But then it may be argued that the associated prisoners work, 
and that their work will have a moneyed value. Let this be granted ; 
what is that value? Mr. Burt shows that, owing to the longer 
detention of convicts under the mixed system, there will be jEin 
increase of about 4000 prisoners in the United Kingdom above 
the number retained on hand under the separate system. These 
additional 4000 prisoners must demand an additional outlay for 
lodging, feeding, and supervising ; the yearly cost of each man of 
them will be about 301 , — or 120,000/. for the whole 4000. Allow 
that, one with another, tlie annual value of the labour per man is 
10/., or 40,000/. for the whole, it follows that . 80,000/. will have to 
be paid yearly by the public under the mixed system, which would 
not be required under the separate. In other words, the expendi- 
ture will be equivalent to a perpetual vote of 80,000/. per annum 
for public works. Mr. Burt is of opinion 'that any good con- 
tractor would finish the work required as cheaply, in a much 
shorter time than he now can, when he is encumbered with con- 
vict labour, over which he has but a limited and divided control, 
and the individuals furnishing which are, for the most part, 
unskilled and unwilling workmen. 

Wo are well aware that we have in this jiaper been dealing 
with little more than one branch of a wide subject — but we 
hope even so we may have done something for the correction of 
prevailing prejudices ; — and as to the fearfully complicated con- 
troversy concerning the transportation system itself, we shall 
only say at present with what pleasure we received the dis- 
claimer of any resolution to part with it utterly, which the Duke 
of Newcastle lately pronounced in the House of Lords, livery 
one must feel what a burthen of embarrassment the new Govern- 
ment has inherited as to this and indeed every other question 
at all connected with our position as the parent and head of 
a vast Colonial Empire. But we will not believe that as to this 
specific matter the difficulty is such as would be found insu- 
perable by ministers of clear views arid steady decision. If 
none of the old colonies will now take our convicts, we miist 
found new ones on purpose — and when we look at the map it 
seems, iri fat^, aliriost alMurd to doubt that for this purpose we 
have anfple resources and opportunities at our command. 
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Art. IX. — 1. ^ Le Due de Wellington. Pea: Jules Maurel. 
Bruxelles. 8vo. 1853. 

2. Wellington — His Clbaracter — his Actions-^and his Writings. 

By J. Maurel. London. Fcap. 8vq. 

^HIS is a remarkable work, if it were only for its singularity. 

It is written by a Frenchman, who appreciates the actions 
and character of the Duke of Wellington, with not only a degree 
of care, candour, and justice, of which we know few, if any, in- 
stances amongst his countrymen, but with a delicacy, a sagacity, 
and a discrimination which have certainly not been surpassed 
amongst ourselves. He has of course no new facts to tell well- 
informed people in France,* or any one in England, but he pre- 
sents the subject in a point of view sufficiently novel to excite a 
considerable interest in both countries. We learn from a short 
jircface which the Ejirl of Ellesmere has prefixed to an English 
translation, ‘ that the name and antecedents of M. Maurel are 
well known in the highest literary circles of Brussels, where he 
now resides, and of Paris, where he was formerly connected with 
that most respectable of sources of public instruction in France, 
the Journal des Ddbats. His work (Lord E. continues) will 
speak for itself; but those who read, while they admire, may 
be glad to know that the author is a gentleman of high private 
character, as well as established literary reputation.’ 

M. Maurel is ashamed of the low-minded, and indignant 
at the suicidal injustice of his countrymen, who endeavour 
to diminish a glory to which it would be more reasonable, and 
in fac t more patriotic, to allow its fullest measure, since they 
cannot deny the great fact , that it had outshone and finally ex- 
tinguished that of the Idol of their adoration. But the idol him- 
self it was who bequeathed them the example of this inconsis- 
tent and ignoble feeling. Whenever he spoke of the Duke at St* 
Helena, it was in such paroxysms of rage and rancour that even 
Las Cases seems ashamed of repeating them. After makiqg )bui 
a])ology for exhibiting his hero in one of these disgraceful fits^ 
of fury and falsehood, he thus naivement accounts for their noC 
being more frequent: — 

‘ 1 remarked,’ says ^ that* the Emperor had an extreme* repi^ 
nance to mention Lord Wellin^n’s name: to be sure he must hc^V%. 
felt awkward at publicly depreciating hi bi under whom hehadjatlenr 
{il trouvait gauche a ravaler publiquement celui sous lequel ii aua§t 
mccojnlie)m^Las Cases^ vii. 209. 

The alternative of getting rid of the awkwardness^ by speaking 
with common decency and truth of the Duke of Wellington, 

does 
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does not seem to have occurred to either Las Cases or his 
Master : — nor in truth to any French writer that we have seen, 
except to M. Lamartine,* feebly, and more fully to M. Alphonse 
*dp Beauchamp, in their respective histories — the author of an 
article on the Duke’s Dispatches in the Reme des Deux Mondes 
for September, 1839 (said to be M. Loeve Weimar), who seemed 
willing to treat it as fairly as the prejudices of his readers 
would allow--^nd now M. Maurel, who, bolder than the reviewer, 
examines it more frankly, and from a wider and higher point of 
view, as a statesm^^n and a moralist. Fortune^ Luck^ Accident — 
such, in the philosophy of all other French historians is the 
chiefs and in most of them the only explanation of a gradual and 
unbroken series of successes which — not merely by their number 
and continuity, but by their concatenation and the obvious 
identity of the principle that pervades them‘-— could no more bo 
the effect of mere chance than the great operations X)f the 
natural world — which offer, as we see, various phases and are 
subject to occasional disturbances — but, on the whole, bear 
unquestionable evidence of one great and invariable principle 
of order and action. 

In the very motto of his work M. Maurel protests against this 
flattering unction for the amour propre hiesse of his countrymen. 

^ NuUum numen abest si sU PUudentia : sed te 
Nos faeimms^ Fortuna, deam^ cceloqtte loeamm* 

Which may be rendered, 

‘ Fortune *s an idol, to whose share is pven 
Results that Prudkncr draws, in truth, from heaven.’ 

Even M. Thiers, who has something of a name to risk, and 
who labours to make an Halage of his candour, cannot get out of 
that vulgar omUrej and in the face of those immortal Dispatches 
which he pretends to have read, he persists in placing chance 
as the first ingredient of the Duke of Wellington’s successes. 
We need not go far for examples. In the first three passages 
of hk soKcalled ^Histoiy ’ in which the Duke makes his appear* 
ance, he is acoompani^ by this imaginary deity*«-who prodo* 
minates over all the other elements of success'which M. Thiers 
condescends to allow him. 

^ This was Sir Arthur Wellesley-^stnce ceUrafsd as much fbr his 
good Fmtme as for his great military qualitiM’<'*^ifw4 da Ccn. ei 

Sir Arthur's expedition to Pottugal in 1808 was, it seems, 
intended at first for Spafo, but,^ on emsiderotionf ho resolves to 
disembark near tiue Tagus— 

• See * Quarterijr Review,’ voh xe., p. SSS. 

'to 
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‘ to avail himself of the occasions which JFbt^tune migfat.oOhr him, and 
of the chance of striking some luckg stroke,’ dbo**^B&. 135* 

To this, like the pedant who lectured Hannibal oa the art of 
war, M. Thiers adds that Sir Arthur’s military movements were 
all rash and wrong, but that be was induced to hazard thezd from 
a jealous impatience to do something brilliant he should be 
superseded by the senior officers that were daily expected {&>. 
175) ; and these assertions he ventures j|to accompany with dii<- 
tinct professions of familiarity with the Dispatches, m whieb, 
bad he read them,* he must have seen the ^^ettrest pnmfs that 
Sir Arthur’s disembarkation in Portugal was no result either df 
accident or of second-thought — that the first object of the ilt- 
structions under which he himself sailed from Irriand, and <Aee 
rendezvous prescribed from the outset for all the different detachn 
ments that were to compose his army, was the Tagus ; and that, 
as to his leaving rashly hurried into action from selfish jealousy, 
the very same Disp&tch, from the Government at homey wfa»^ 
announced that he might be superseded by a senior offiMC, 
directed him — 

^ to carry his instructions Into execution mih everg expedUim tibat dr- 
ciinistances will admit, without oscaUmg the ottwoI of the Lieutenant- 
General.’ — I5th Julg, 1808, Desp. iv. 18. 

Again : when Wellesley wins the battle of Vimicifo — ^entirely 
— as Field-Marshal Thiers thinks— through the rashness and 
blunders of Junot, who ‘ought to have thrown him into the sea’ 
and ‘ precipitated him over the cliffs into the abyss’ (fo Jeter dans 
la mer — pr6cipite dans les Jlots de TalUme^ ih 182) in front of 
which he had taken up his very injudicious position^^wben, 
wc say, he had won this battle, which he ought to have lost, M. 
Thiers's only remark is, that 

‘ he was always lucky throughout his brilliant caiOM!.’— 185. 

Thus, on bis very first appeanmee on the .prejudgiug^ 

and by anticipation discolouring — the whole of ^at f brilliant 
career ’ which the reluctant Historian must by and bye deal widh 
in detail, as being from first to, last, the creature of patrooui^ 
Luck If his wry-mouthud candour allows WelWey wsfidn 


* We have heard^ indeed |tb<aigli,#e oauBjOtt pinrielvee voucli fo^ jdie.lM0« 11^ 
Thiers, when last in fSnglaid, confeOed his ac^uathbinoa wklk the 

bat slight, anjt e^en reeedt. Its^sli^ness we tulver doubted, aiid^hat, ethh 
may be, he acquired it reeemly, is aadidonally confirmed by hiakrtigand jteUiteBiea 
narration of the afluf atvHoli^ ia whicb ha assette that t)ie|in|^Bsbloit froiU'l Ml 
to IfifiO men killed— tuesi. Tine l>uke*s official return, whksi we nel^ 
ecrtipalouely cdrvscty abd aedtwnte ibr ere^ mad, is 71 "nieii ana 4 nfl|0ers apfee. 
There k uotaTSga *11 ttortibn of H. »otfiM|f&Slie 

same st||^ teadd not have 

had read the Dln^tthsl* ■ r 

•j^at 
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‘great military qualities’ — to wit, ‘good sense and firmness 
— it is only to sharpen in the next line a sneer at his want of 
genius {ib, 175). 

And again : — 

^ The slow and steady English soldier was the natural instrument 
of the narrow but wise and resolute mind of Sir Arthur Wellesley.’ — 
ib. 177. 

The ^narrow mind^ of the Duke of Wellington !— and this 
written sixteen years after the publication of the Dispatches ! - 

It is in answeY tq the strain of M. Thiers, and to the still more 
flagrant malevolence of minor scribblers, but, above all, of the 
great father of lies — Buonaparte himself — that M. Maurel takes a 
nobler as well as a more philosophical review pf the whole life of 
the Duke of Wellington. He asks whether fortune^ unaccompanied 
by prudence and genius^ could have fought its way through eight 
campaigns, of various characters, but of uninterrupted successes 
— in Portugal, Spain, France, and Flandei% — from Vimieiro in 
1808 to Waterloo in 1815. Who else, he asks, of the privileged 
few who have influenced the destinies of mankind, can present 
himself to posterity, proof in hand^ and say, 

‘ Hence I set out — this was my object — here is my result, and these are 
the ways by wJiich I arrivetl at it ? I do not forget what I may have 
owed to /br/itne,-— which must always have a great share in these 
matters — but liere is what I Iiave done to limit and contract that share, 
1 lay before you — without reserve— my hopes, my projects, my plans, 
my means, my victories, aud the reasons of my victories. Judge tiiem 
and me !” 

‘ Such an appeal would have something theatrical, and not at all 
suitable to tlie character of Wellington ; but it would nevertheless be 
exactly true — for the Dispatches are the real summary of his military 
life. He might have spoken thus without depreciating friends, with- 
out offending enemies, without departing from the most rigid and 
modest truth: but he lias done the same thing in a still better taste. 
He has left these memorials of his life as a legacy to histor}% in their 
strict chronological order, in their exact original state — he has not 
suppressed a line — nor added a word of commentary^nor a word of 
argument — nor a word of accusation — nor a word of justification ! 
A number oi the letters are in French ; and though these contain many 
striking thoughts and happy expressions, there are many incorr0ct«* 
nesses of style : nothing would liave b^bn easier than to have removed 
these j&ults ^ithout the sense, or even diiUAnishing the 

force of the expressiodu Wellington would do no such thing 

If he has written be^y^reneb itmtist remain bad French. He chooses 
to appear what he j^ad nothing else. This literary good faith is but 
another form of tj^swe uncompromising probity ^that. distinguished 
him as a public officer and a private Even this trifle — if any- 
thing could where goM faltb is concerned—is his final 

homage 
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homage to that devotion — that enthusiasm for truth, and that undeviat* 
ing abhorrence of falsehood, that were the rule of his whole life/ — p. 66. 

Some pages later M . Maurel give us a resume of some of his 
principal exploits, with a view' of showing how little cKance and 
how much genius must have haef to do with so 'great a num&er of 
campaigns and battles, spread over so many years, so diversified 
in circumstance, but all identical in their triumphant issues. 

^ In his seven peninsular campaigns he passed through all the diver- 
sity of trials that fortune could create. He made defensive war, and 
triumphed. He made a war of positions and surprises, and triumphed*. 
He then adopted the ofiensive on a larger scale, and still he triumphed* 
— He had made the boldest advances without involving himself in any 
risks. He had made long and difficult retreats without suffering any 
disaster. — He fought battles of the most different characters — ^with a 
superiority of numbers — at Vimieiro, the 21st August, 1808 ; at Oporto, 
the 12th May, l809; at Vitoria, 24th June, 1813; at Nivelle; lOth 
November, 1813; at Toulouse, the 10th April, 1814— and alt were 
victories, — He fought — with equal numbers — at Salamanca, 22nd July, 
1812; at Pampeluna, 28th July;*at St. Martial, the Slst August, < 
1813 ; at Orthez, the 28th February, 1814 — and all were victories, 
fought — with an inferiority of numbers — at Talavera, 28th July, 
1809; at Busaco, 27 th September, 1810; and at Almeida (FuenteS' 
trOnor), the 3rd and 4th May, 1811 — and all were victories,* — ^p. 109. 

We should, of course, have questioned the ^ superiorly’ 
and ‘ equality ’ attributed to the Duke’s army in some of these 
battles — but M, Maurel saves us that trouble by one general 
statement, which really brings all the cases under the last 
category : — 

^ A\^hen I say that he had tlie superiority of numbers, it is only just 
to remark that — except at Vimieiro — we are not speaking of English 
troops, but of the aggrejpite of Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
regular and irregular, which were from time to time under his orders* 
The English w^ere everywhere and necessarily very inferior in number 
to the French. The truth is, that from 1808 to 1813 Wellington never 
had 30,000 English under his orders — and thb was at a period when the 
imperial armies deluged the whole Peninsula with not less than 850,000 
men. Struck by this enormous disproportion of forces, Wellingtoii' 
liimself said to his friends, ’ Tia strange that with this Uitk army wa 
are able to keep them iis. cAedl. In 1813 the English oonth^lfeiit 
reached 40,000 ; but this was the army reinforced for the idvasibu of' 
France.’ — p. 110. 

We may here mention that we have been allowed to see s^- 
to m&ke extracts from a few MS. Ntkesj mkde, from^ 
time, by on early and mtitnate friend of the !D^e’s, of son^e^f 
hip conversations. Seyeral of these Notes to joa^to 

in^resti^ divinations of some of the moiit striking pointa in 

M. Maurel’s 
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M.Maurel’s view of his character^ and we think that this is- a 
time and an occasion in which it would be hardly justifiable to 
withhold them from the public. We have been, however, nj- 
stricted to the production of such only as bear on our present 
purpose. 

We find in these MS- Notes the Duke’s own estimate of the 
relative numbers in some of the principal battles : — 

^ What was the real numbeor of your army and the enemy in some of 
your great battles? 

^ Duke. — Talavera teas the only one in which I had a superiority — 
hut that was only by reckoniny the Spaniards — at all the others 1 had 
less^. At Salamanca I hud 40,000, and the French not much m 
perhaps 45t(X)0. At VUtoria I, had many thousand less, 60,000 to 
70,000. At Waterloo the proportion was still more against me ; I 
had less than 60,0QO--perhaps about 56,000 or 58,000; Buonaparte 
had near 80,000. The whole army in the South of France under my 
command was considerably larger than the force under So7iU at the 
boHle of Toulouse ; buJt actually evnployed in that operation 1 had 
less than he ; and he was posted behind works which we had to storm^ 
^MS. Note. 

In following the course of the Duke's life, M. Maurel shows that 
^ his growth, so far from resembling the fruits of chance, was at 
once gradual and rapid. His first experience was in an humble 
rank and in adverse circumstanccs^he served as a subordinate 
officer in the disastroos campaigns of Flanders and Holland in 
llMs-S. There he witnessed a series of reverses and retreats, 
which afforded no doubt, to that calm yet inquisitive mind, 
lessons which he turned to his future profit.’ — (p. 100). But, 
not content with the public lessons which he might thus receive, 
he was a remarkable instance of diligent self-instruction. 

^ He added to his natural gifts a most iodf&tigable and intelligent 
apfdication to 'his duties. It was his habttDsl practice to enter-— to 
descend-^mio the most minute details of the service. ^ The regiment 
of Cohnet Wettesley,*’ says Lord Harris in 1799^ ^ is a model regi-^ 
ment^for equipment, for courage, for diseiplme, for inHrutdkm,^ and 
fat good conduet, ,it is abore all praise I ’’ ’---pr 102. 

Of the early disposition — which M. Maurel reasonably siipr 
posed the Duke^s miiid to have Jbad — to acquire professional 
instruction, we find in the MS. Notes a xoodit temarkaw instance 
— one, indeed, to which, if told of or by any man but the Duke, 
we should hm^y. We own, have given implicit fai]th 
‘ “ D. of W. — WWUn a few days after IjomeA rmfrstregimmt I 
caused a pritate sUffBsr to be we^mi-^rst,, m JMt fsarching order, 
arms, accduteemessts, ammuniHtm, tmd without t/sem. 
I wished to Have measure of the power of the indimdudl mast, 
ismpared with fke weighi he was W carry and the work he was 

expected 
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expected to doJ^ When I expressed surprise at such early thought- 
fulness, he replied, “ Why I wan not so young as not to know tkat^ 
since I had undertaken a profession^ I hc^ better endeavour to under- 
stand itJ^ He went on to say, It must always be kept in mind that 
the power of the greatest ^armies depends what the individual 
soldier is capable of doing and bearing!'* — Note* 

M. Maurel resumes his review by saying that Colonel Wei-- 
lesley’s early services in India, bis rapid and brilliant successes 
there, were characteristic preludes to the greater scenes of his later 
life ; but above all, as he says, the ^ exploit fabuleux ’ of Assye fixed 
every eye, in that region of bold and skilful soldier-craft, on 
Major-General Wellesley, and marked him at once as one of the 
men most evidently destined to sustain the honours of the 
British arms. He adds, that this early glory did not at all alter 
his. natural simplicity. Of this ^fabulous exploit’ we find in the 
MS. Notes an account which exhibits very strongly the modest 
and matter-of-fact way in which he himself estimated^ even the 
most extraordinary results and proofs of his genius, 

}vas indebted for my success at Assye to a very ordinary exer^ 
CISC of common seme. The Mahratta chiefs whom I was marebing^ to 
orrrtake had made a he^ty retreat with their infantry and gutiSy and 
had got round behind a river 07i my rights leaving me exposed to an 
overwhelming force of native cavalry. Th get rid of these gentlemen 
and to get at the others^ I had no chance bui getting over the rivet 
also ; but my native gtddes all assured me that the river was impassabls 
in this part, and the superior force of the enemy would not permit me 
to have it examirnd. I was rather jfmzzled; but at hast I resolved m 
see what I could of the river myself, and so^ with my most intelUgent 
guides and an escort of (/ all my cavalry, I pushsdt forward 

till T could see with my glass one viUaae on the right or near bank 
of the river, and another village exactly opposite on the other bank,^ 
"and I immediately said to myself that men could net have built two 
villages so close to one another on opposite sides of a strea^n,, without ' 
some habitual means of communication either by hoots or a ford — 
most probably by the latter. My guides still persisted that there were ' 
neither; but on my own conjecture, or rather reasoning, 1 took the 
desperate, as it seemed, resotution of marching for the river^im^ f 
was right----I found a pamagOf crossed my army over, had no more to 
fear from the enemy's chmd of gavalry, and my force, small as U , 
\vas, "was just mougk to foil th^ spews between that river and anoeier 
stream that foil into it Aereaboids. and on wMeh As^ slsod, so 
that both my flanks were sseure. And there I fought and won 
battle— the bhodmt for the number that I ever saspsand this wasaU^ 
from the common sense qfgHss^ iked men didnot'huM vdfa&esm, 
opposite sides of a siredfn without some means tf' commspiwaii^l 
between 

As ft, to the t^peskoaireai^ Ummit 

how 
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how it is til at the Duke, so unassuming in his manners, so 
full of consideration and courtesy even to rivals and enemies, 
who had made war with unparalleled moderation and humanity, 
and to whom France was subsequently indebted for very great 
services, when she was in danger of the vengeance of all the 
rest of Europe — how it is that the Duke of Wellington should 
be so misunderstood and misrepresented in France ? He pro- 
duces from the Dispatches several instances of not merely the 
justice with which the Duke was always forward to treat every 
one, but of his personal good nature and even kindness to 
any individual Frenchman with whom he happened to come 
into contact. He takes particular pleasure in citing froi.i the 
works of Alison and Napier some striking instances of the 
state of confidence, and even good will, which, under the Duke^s 
example and influence, grew up between the two contending 
armies in the Peninsula. He expatiates on that romantic incident 
in the battle of Talavera, stated by Lord Castlereagh in the House 
of Commons — sung in poetry, and recorded by the historians — 
of individual French and English soldiers coming with mutual 
confidence, in an interval of the fight, to drink at a little stream 
that ran across the plain (p. 24). And again : — 

‘ For some days before the battle of Salamanca (as M. Maurel tells 
after General Napier) the two armies were encamped on the banks of 
the Doiiro, and the soldiers crossed the river in numerous groups, visited 
each other as old friends, and chatted of the battles they had fought 
and were about to fight, so that at times the two camps might seem to 
belong to one army.’ — p. 25. 

And again : — 

‘ The Duke one day ordered a detachment of carabineers to occupy a 
little hill at the advanced posts, where a very small French detachment 
happened to be stationed. As the carabineers advanced, the Duke, 
seeing no firing, sent them an order to begin. Unnecessary,” i^id an 
old soldier, holding up his carabine, and playing on it with his fingers 
as if it had been a flute. This was meant as a telegraphic signal to 
say, “ We want the post for a quarter of an hour — you are not strong 
enough to hold it Be off; you may return by and bye.” The signal 
was understood, and not a shot was fired !’ — p, 31. 

For these and several similar anecdotes M. Maurel cites the 
English historians, but we confess that, when told of earlier 
periods of the contest, they seem to us somewhat embroidered ; 
but we are glad to find in the MS» Notes a confiimation of the 
growth of this generous spirit in the two armies. 

‘ D. of W.— TSiP French and English armies, as they became better 
acquainted by frequent contact, grew to be very civil to each other, 
particularty after we had passed the Pyrenees i and the advance- 

posts 
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posts and piquets were on the most friendly terms** One instanve I 
partieuliiAy remember* There was a small public-house beyond the 
A dour ^ where the English used to cross over and sup with the French, 
officers. Ami on the lines before Bayonne a French officer came 
out one day to our advance-posts^ and^ saluting ihe English officer j 
inquired whether some of our parties had not possessed themselves 
of three mushels and three sets of accoutrements of a French party. 
Inquiry was made., ami the armSy ^c.y were found. It appeared that 
the English soldiers had give?i the French some dollars to buy them 
some bottles of brandy., but^ not trusting entirely to the honour of 
the enemy ^ had insisted on keeping three muskets, as a. pledge 
that the brandy should lie forthcoming. The dollai's were paid, and 
the Frenchmen got their accoutrements again. The advance posts 
always gave notice to each other when they toere in danger. On one 
occasion, when the French army was advancing suddenly and in force, 
the French posts cried out to ours, “ Courez vite, courez vite ! on va 
vous attaqifcr.^' I always encouraged this : the hilling a poor fellow 
of a ridel or cnrryhfg off a post ^ could not influence the battle; and 
I always, when I was going to attack, sent to tell them to get out of 
the way' — MS, Note, 

On another and more serious occasion he repeated, in his 
simple way, the same magniinimous sentiment.* 

‘ Wore you close enough to see Buonaparte at Waterloo ? 

‘ Duke. — ^hy, we were close enough to see, but not to distinguish. 
In the morning, before the battle began, I could see a body of officers 
meving along their Imes, and we had no doubt that this was Buona- 
parte and his stafl\ I think we heard ike cries of Vive VEmpe- 
reur but I can't say that I distinguished his person, A battery 
near me had a mind to fire upon this assemblage, but I stcpjied them, 

‘ Some one questioned whether this was not over nice, as one sJiot 
might liavo saved tlioiisands of lives ? 

‘ Duke. — It may be so, but that was my way of carrying on the 
war thro7ighout, I discouraged surprises of outposts, and the firing on 
videttes and sentries : the death of a few poor fellows thus picked off 
does 710 service. To be sure, when the fate of those two great armies, 
and indeed of all Europe, was conemtrated in a single fuan, as m 
this case, ihe general rtde might not apply, but I felt at that moment 
about Ihwnaparte as I should have done about any general of his 
staff,' — MS, Note, 

‘ How is it then,’ asks M.AIaurel, Hhat such a mai;| 
sliould be unpopular in ? The reason is simple, woh 

the battle of fVatertoo, twid will never be forgiven^not beca^ 
Wellington won a battle at Waterloo’ — ^he had won inany othielkl 
which excited no personal feeling against him — ^but.‘ the £mperor 
was Bit Waterloo ^ (p. 83), and the Emperor ha4 beepme, oy a 

* Hot mmintm sxsmplM of tliU m Mr.Xsrpent's Disry of 
One it at vol. ii. p. 225, - • S 

VOL. xcir. NO. CLXXXiv. 2 strange 
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strange vicissitude, once more the child and champion of Jaco- 
binism, and the idol, or rather the watchword, of all the agitators 
whom he had so long restrained by his iron grasp (p. 86). 

Buonaparte during his power had the sagacity to discover, 
and in his exile. sore cause to remember, the capacity of Wel- 
lington, whom he therefore always endeavoured to decry— at 
first from policy, and afterwards from hatred — and both with a 
blind vehemence that defeated itself with all reasonable men, 
but effectually succeeded with the masses who had been so long 
subdued into a stupid or an interested acquiescence in the ipse 
dixit of the Emperor. M. Maurel explains how this literary 
influence was obtained and exercised : — 

^ Buonaparte might think himself only the greatest Captain and 
greatest Statesman of his age, but he was also, pardie ! — what he did 
not so readily confess — though everybody knew it — the frst Journalist 
of the Empire — nay, the onlg one ; for he alone in all France had a 
right to publish his opinions in conforming himself to the law ;* and 
strange to say, we have seen the influence of his pen surviving the 

power of bis sword The impressions created by the Imperial 

Moniteur have survived the Empire. They became the texts of the 
Parliamentary Opposition and inviolable dogmas of a party creed.’ — 
p. 85. 

To enable men of the present day to form even a faint idea of 
the task which was imposed on Sir Arthur Wellesley and his 
little army, M. Maurel produces the view of the case in tlio 
Peninsula as taken and proclaimed early in the business by the 
Despot^Journalist himself — a proclamation whiA at first, as we 
believe, startled or alarmed every mind in Europe — except only 
Sir Arthur’s. 

‘ In a solemn proclamation to the grand army he invites it — 
to plant its standards on the pillars of Hercules^ 

He adds, , 

tiiat the hideous Leopard^ whose presence defiles the Peninsula^ will 
betake himself at our aspect to a disgraceful Jlight*^ — p. 39. 

To his serv’ile Senate he announced, 

I go to plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon,*^ 

Again — ^ . 

English blood has at last been shed in torrents (d grands flots). Our 
struggle toith that Carihage shall be decided on Uw j^ins of Spain. 
When England shall be enhausted, and ku^fherfammee eocered with 
mourning^ a thunderclap ehaU quiet the Penisumch-^^avenge Asia and 
J^rope^and thus end this, second Pu$w 

* A sly sllutivn to an aftielo of ,tbe flSefittons ^omtitation which Dnonaparte bail 
^en Fiancot • iif cerfemant atur 

Again; 
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Again ; even when he had found the affairs of the Peninsula not 
quite so easy as he had promised, he utters this singular biavado: 

I should hace driven back the English to Lisbon and destroyed 
the.m--\Y I had not thought that the moment of the catastrophe had not 
yet arrived — ib. 

This was repeated so often, so solemnly, and* so loudly, that 
all F'rance and the rest of the Continent, and no inconsiderable 
portion of Englaind, believed it. The impression that it made 
on the mind of Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the moment he was 
about to take the command of the first expedition to Portugal, 
may be gathered from the following MS. Note — 

^ June^ 1808. — Dined with Sir Arthur Wellesley in Harley-street. 
He was to set out for Ireland, on his way to Portugal, in two or three 
days. After dinner we were alone, and he seemed to lapse into a kind 
of revcTie. I asked him what he was thinking of? He replied, 

Why^ to say the truths I was thinking of the French that I am 
going to fight, I have never seen them sh%ce the campaigns in 
Flafiders^ when they were already capital soldiers^ and a dozen years 
of successes must have maxle them better still. They have beaten all 
the worlds and are supposed to be invincible. They have besides^ it 
seems^ a new system^ which has out-mameuvred and overwhelmed all 
the armies of Europe. But no matter ; my die is cast — they nusy 
overtvhelmfbut I dortt think they will otU-manesuvre me. In the first 
place ^ I am not eg raid of ihem^ as everybody else seems to be ; and 
secondly^ became,^ if what I hear of their system of manoeuvres be truCj 
I think it a false one against troops steady enough^ as I hope mine 
will be. to receive them with the bayonet. I suspect that all the con^ 
tinental armies were more than half beaten before the battle was begun. 
/, at leasts will not be frightened beforehand ,'^ ' — MS. Note. 

We shall by and by have to recall our readers' more particular 
attention to tliis remarkable reverie. We introduce it here as 
evidence of the thoughtful, but determined, spirit which had 
already, and we may venture to say, providentially, prepared 
him for the great part to which he was destined. 

Of his first successes Buonaparte spoke in the most con- 
temptuous style. When the Moniteur, says M. Maurel, conde- 
scended to mention him— 

Mt was only to describe him as incapable^ rash^ presumptuous^ 
and igfiorantf adding, fVe desire nothing better than ilioi, the 
English armies may continue to be commanded by General WMetdji^. 

With such a character as he has shown^ he is destined to suffer grbihd 
caifsetrephm^ ' — p, 40^ 

Grand catastrophes there certainly were in the womb ^ 
but not for General Wellesley I . s ^ 

M. Maurel continues— in singular coinddlehce vil&i tSd p|g- 

2 M 2 man 
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nion of Wellesley, as hinted in the private conversation just 
quoted — 

^ The great merit of Wellington is to have understood from tlie first 
hour, that it reqidr^ a different kind of genius and a different kind of 
luck to deal with Buonaparte/ — p. 45. 

And after recapitulating the leading points of Napoleon’s asto- 
nishing successes against Prussia and Austria, he proceeds : — 

^ In the midst of this hurricane of victories, one man only contem- 
plated the real circumstances of the situation, and measured witli a 
calm eye the depth of the abyss. . . . Wellington soon saw that 
Napoleon was not to be beaten d */« Napoi^n — that it would be mad- 
ness to play as the Emperor, with his innumerable armies and c dossal 
power, was in the habit of doing, at great strokes of neck or nothing ; 
and that, before he could hope to obtain great victories, he must, in 
the first place, learn himself, and teach his army, not to be beaten, 
and, rather than run such a risk, not to fight all. 

‘ This, to be sure, seems a very simple idea ; but it was, in the cir- 
cumstances, a flash of genius. The greatest ofiiicers in Europe, both 
in the practice and theory of war, in the cabinet and the field, had been 
looking for some such principle for the last fifteen years, but they harl 
not found it. lie that, like Archimedes, said Eureka^ was what 
history will call the Man of Destiny — for he it was who changed tho fate 
of the world. He was not to be whirled forward on the wheel of For- 
tune: he seized it in its most rapid movements, and guided it to his 
own purposes.’ — p. 45. 

M. Maurel exemplifies this simple but grand conception of 
Wellesley by the events of his first campaigns, and proves from 
the Dispatches that all the events — even those that seemed 
accidental or fortuitous — had been calculated, prepared, and 
ordered in his closet ! 

The * false system of manoeuvres,^ to which allusion is made in 
the conversation in Harley Street, seems to have been that of 
massing armies in columne^ not merely for movements but for 
actual fighting. To this process Buonaparte was supposed to 
have owed most of bis great successes, and it long continued to 
be the bugbear of Europe. Sir Aithur thought it a palpable 
mistake, ai^ that such attacks would be certainly defeati^ by 
receiving them in line. He bad«not lo^ to wait for a practical 
experiment of his theory. Just two months later he first meets 
the French on the field of Vimieito, and tl^'^IbBowing extract 
from the MS. Notes, besides its bearing'^ Am important 
strategic point, cannot, we think, fair to intoiaiht our readers from 
the vivid in which a well-fought baitfe and its conse- 
quences are skctclied ^ ^ 

‘ 77te French came on ^ udtS motd em^ence^ and seemed 

J^feel their way less fftdh them to do after- 

■ tvards. 
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wards. Tlifg came on in their usual toay — in veri/* heatsgtcohtmns — 
and I received' them in line^ which they were not accustomed to, and 
toe repulsed them three several timeSy and at last ihqf went off beaten 
on all pointsy while I had Imlf the army untouched and ready to 
pursue ; but Sir H. Burrard — who had joined the 'army in the miMle 
of the battle y buty seeing all doing so welly had desired me to continue 
in the command — said that he considered the battle as won (though I 
thought it hut haU done)y and resolved to push it no farther. I begged 
very fuird that he would go on, but he said enough had been done. 
Indeedy if he had come earlier^ the battle would not have tdhen ploitse 
at all ; for^ when I waited on him on board the frigate in the bay the 
evening before^ he desired me to sisspend all operalionsy and said he 
would do nothing till he had collected all the force which he knew to 
he on the way, and he had heard of Moore*s arrival. But the French^ 
luckily resolving to aitack us, led to a different restdt. I came from 
the jrigate about nine ai nighty and went to my own quarters with tb^, 
armyy which y from the^ nearness of the enemy y 1 naturally kept on 
the alert. Towards morning a feUow rush^ in to my bedside — a 
German sergeant or {quartermaster — in a great fright y so great that 
his hair seemed actually to stand on endy who told me that the enemy 
was advancing rapidly and would be soon on us. I immediately serst 
round to the generals to order them to get the trooj^s under arms— and 
soon after eight <f clock we were vigorously aUacked. The enemy 
tvere jirsi met by the bOth — not a gooddoohing regiment y hut devilim 
steaxly—who received them adminddy^ and brought them to a fuit. 
stop immediately y afid soon drove them back. They then tried two 
other attacksy as I told you — ofie very seriouSy through « volley, on our 
left — but they were defeated eoerywherey and completely repulsed and 
in full retreat by noon, so that we had time enough to have finished th^ 
if I could have persuaded Sir H. Burrard to go on.^—MS. Note. 

This principle, ‘ to which the French had not been accustomed^* 
and thus successful at Vimieiroy lie ^<b1 ways pjursued ; and it , 
wae crowned with a still more splendid trininph at Waterloo. 
The idea familiarly thrown out in Harley-*8trcet is in fact hut the 
text of General Napier's coinm^tary on the battle of Vimieiro, 
>vritten twenty years later and with the experience of all the 
Duke’s subsequent successes. 

' The rapidity with whieh the French soldiers rallied and recovered 
their order, after so sevens a eh^, was admirable ; but their habitoal^ 
method of aitaohing in aqlbmn cannot be praised. Against Austri^^ 
Bussians, and Pru(a^ians,Jt. may have, been successful^, but against'the 
British it niust.alwajs^ because t)ie English injfautjry ^ 
finny mtelfigenty well disciplin^y to await calmly in dlfe 
adverse masses, and, sulfEic^cntly bold to close on t^m with ^l^ekeif 
— Napiety I* 264. * 

Did ever acconspUahment tnore acciurately fulfil prophecy than 
the battle gf Vi^ieiro the idea 
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'The next proof that M. Maurel instances of the Duke’s pro- 
phetic sagacity is even stronger than those who only measure it 
by the modesty of the Dispatches could imagine. 

‘ For the defence pf Portugal,’ says M. Maurel, ‘ he required that 
the English army should be brought up to 30,000 — no more. ‘‘ If I 
cannot succeed with 30,000 1 should not with 100,000.” But he would 
leave nothing to chance ; and he had a strong reliance on the patriotism 
of the Portuguese, lie directs the erection, in front of Lisbon, of 
tha<!e celebrated lines of Torres Vedras^ which he had long before 
selected as a position of refuge in case of reverse, and which were for two 
years the base of his operations. He desired that these inimen.se works 
should be a secret — and a secret, by the patriotism of the Portuguese 
people, they were for nine nionlhs miraculously kept,’ * — p. 53. 

How well the secret was kept even from the disalTected Portu- 
guese themselves is livelily exhibited in one of the Duke’s con- 
versations : — 

*• Buonaparte said that Soult was the only real homme ile guerre 
among his Marshals ; I myself thought 3Iassena the best I had met ; 
at least whilst he was in front of me at Torres V^edras^ I always 
found him where I did not wish to find him. When Ma^sena came 
in front of Torres Vedras^ he said to two Portuguese refugees — the 
Marquis tPAlorna and the Count of Suhserrn {or some such name)^ 
who no doubt had been urging him forward — “ JMais coininent. 
Messieurs ” — pointing to my works — “ voiis m’avez assure que, le 
Mondego passe, je trouverais terre-plein jusqu’u Lisbonne — inais 
voyez clone.” ‘‘Ah!” replied they, “e’est que ce diable d’homme — 
meaning me — a place des forteresses partout,” “ Mais,” said Massena, 
“ ce diable d’homme na pas creJu les niontagnes que voila,” “ Non,” 
rejoined they, “ inais que seraient les montagnes sans les forteresscs?” 
And so they \oent on squabbling — 1 suppose as long as they lay before 
my tines.^ — MS. Notes. 

But there is something to be added still more remarkable, and 
even more decisive, both as to the Duke’s military sagacity and 
bis fearless love of truth. We remember with shame the storm 
whicli the spirit of party acting on popular ignorance raised 
against the Convention of Cintra : — 

‘ Sir Arthur,’ says M. Maurel, ‘ had negociated and signed this Con- 
vention,! which m^e so much uoise, out of deference to liis two senior 

** and 

^ Lord Wollington writes tiio Seew^rr of Stato,.Sii the of October, fium 
the liritt of Torres Vedrss— t J cledsfe tiiat I have swoeljr known mi instance iu wliicli 
any person tn Portugal, even of the lowest order, has bad any communicalion with 
the enemy ineoiiet«teiit with bis duty to bis oiirn Sovei^elgti, br 'the orders he had 
received.'o-^Dii;^ vi. 530. * 

t Here is a slight mistake, very pardraialde in M. Ifourel, for all England made it 
at ^ time, and tnaiiV do so to this hoof. , $tr ArdH*’’ .V? of August, 

,aKii>tist bis own opiflHm,' bttf by Orddr'i^^bls 'so^Ior ^ suiq^endon qf arms. 

He bad nothing to do the float CbnoMfoo eigueU* oh the Mth, and Of parts of 
, . * wliicli 
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and superior officers. Public opinion in England pronounced itself 
against this Convention with incredible fury. Nay, one Journal was 
mad enough to exhibit at the head of its columns three gibbets^ on 
which were hung the three generals who had just expelled the French 
army from Portugal.* — p. 103. 

Wc find in the MS. notes the Duke’s good-humoured way ot 
treating this insanity, and a graver trait of character for which 
we were not quite prepared : — 

‘ After the Convention of Cintra there was a pretty general desire 
in England that a General should be shot^ after the manner cf 
Admit al Jlyng ; and as I was a politician — the other two not being 
in Parliament — I was of rourse the person to he shot ; which would 
have been rather hard^ as I was the winner of the two battles which 
had faised the public hopes so high^ and had nothing to do with the 
suh&erjvent proceedings^ but as a subordinate negociator under orders of 
my superior officers. Even the Government seemed inclined to give me 
ftp. When 1 came home the old King (George III.) was to have one 
of his weekly levees ; I a^ked Lord Castlereagh to carry wie, *^as I 
m?/sf present myself on my return from abroad^ and happened to have 
no carriage in town” Castlereagh^ after some hesitation^ though in a 
friendly tone^ said that there was so much illdmmour in the public 
mind, that it might produce inconvenience ; and in short he advised 
7ne not to go to the levee. I said, When I first mentioned it, I onfy 
thought it a matter of respect arid duty to the King, I now look upon 
it as a matter oj self-respect and duty to my own character, and I 
therefore insist on knowing whether this advice proceeds in any degree 
from his Majesty; and 1 wish, you distinctly to understand that I will 
go to the levee to-morrow, or I never will go to a levee in my life .\* — 
Cnstleteagh immediately withdrew all opposition: I went ^ and was 
exceedingly well received by the King ! — MS. Notes. 

It is curious indeed to find that even Castlereagh’s high spirit 
was for the moment shaken — while the good ‘ old King ’ showed 
no such symptoiis — but to proceed. We have seen that Sir 
II. Burrard superseded Sir Arthur during the battle. He 
allowed him to complete the defeat of the enemy, but stopped 
him from pursuing his vicloiy — thinking enough had been 
4done — though Sir Arthur entreated to be allow^ to go on, 
saying, even while the enemy was retreating, * Sir Harry, now 
is your time to advanee-^th^ enemy are completely beaten, and 
wc shall be in Lisbon in three days* {Report of CimmiUee 
of Inquiry^ p. 103). But when that occasion was lost, and the 
enemy bad been allowed to reach and take position at 7htri$ 
VedraSf Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the knowledge he had acq^r^ 
of the ground, though t it would be difficult to dislod ge them? 

which lie leriooSy disapproved. The |mhUc not unnaturally pemisted in on 

the whole ae one trsneectioa—though ai thr se Sir A. Wellesley was pertoiisU/^. 
corned they wei^ y«ry diiTerent. 
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ke tiken concurred in the expediency of gettings them out of the 
country by negociation. Tliis concurrence was loudly censured ; 
and we ourselves can recollect the additional indignation wliich 
was expressed that so trivial a circumstance as the enemy’s halt- 
ing at Torres Vedriis should have operated so sudden a change in 
his opinion. jGeneral Tarleton pronounced, in the. House of 
Commons, that the position of the French before Lisbon was * a 
bad one — a miserable one.’ Sir Arthur, on the other hand, 
maintained that, though he would have attempted to drive the 
French forward that day when in a state of defeat and disorder, 
yet, when they should have had time to rally in the position, they 
would be extremely formidable. Mark what followed. Ir two 
years the tables were turned — Sir Arthur was where Juiiot had 
been — Massena on the ground of Wellesley. Wellesley had found 
that his conception of the natural strength of the position was 
confirmed — he had increased it by artificifv} means — he foresaw 
that he might have to verify in IHIO the opinion he had given 
in 1808 — and he did so; he first stopped, and then repelled 
Massena, with an army of 70,000 or 80,000, thus exhibiting in 
^actice the indisputable soundness of his earlier speculations. 

Long after this we find him (in the MS. Notes) repeating his 
ddUberatc opinion of the Convention of Cintra : — 

^ He defetided the Convention of Cintra as being at the time a prudent 
and advantageoies result of his two victories — not that he dtfended all 
its details and (too or three unlucky expressions — but the substance and 
spirit were right. ** The French (said he) had not only the capital^ but 
they had Elvas^ Almeida^ Palmela^ and Santarem — ail places that 
wtmld have required sUges^as also Peniche and the forts St. Julien 
and Cascaesy without the possessim of which our ships could not enter 
1^ Tagus — and the season of bad weather was fast approaching ; 
these; ptaces must have been ali regtdarly invested ; and^ on the wlwle^ 
the enUre evacuation of the forts^ the strong places^ the capital j and ike 
kingdom^ was all that the most sa^uine could have desired^ lam 
didnteresied in giving this minioHf for I had noting wliotsoever 
to do with t/te terms of the Convention* I bad signed the armisHce^ 
indeed^ but had no more to do with the Ccnctmtion than any other 
gisneral odieer m the army* When I heard, wtud was going an, I 
took the iUertpto adpise againH one or iwo poinOsg butjfoo^lhat 
mu superiors disregarded my ndinca, Vo I hnt.fuk mere to sag!* 
M&Jfetes. ,^ ► ... 

We fiild Notes u memofandom ‘iOTia ^eident that 

occuTTed in slight which sccini to ns, eminently 

chararterif^e^ had* been by ^ the^ Portuguese, 

authorities to sit Portuguese 

artist which was mmwredL aon (himself., 

we WBUtiNO- 

TON, 
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TON, LUsiT\Ni A GRATA.* One of his friendiS in London, happening 
to hear of this print, wrote to him for one. He couid not well 
refuse to send it, bat was evidently reluctant to seem to adopt 
the flattering inscription ; so he drew a couple of strong lines 
under the word invicto, and added, ^ Don^t ludloo till yoxire out 
of thowood,^ What good sense and good taste under this homely 
expression t 

M. Maurel next proceeds to show that Wellington’s sagacity 
as well as his influence ranged far beyond the limits of his 
military duty. 

^ One might reasonably,’ says HI. Maureh ^ after Buonaparte’s re- 
verses of 1812 and 1813, have doubted the stability of the Empire* 
But to have doubted of it — nay,, to have confidently predicted its over- 
throw — so early ai» 1809, when continental Europe lay prostrate at his 
feet, Mas assuredly to judge of futurity from a high point of view and 
with the eye oj genius The subjection of the continent did not impose 
iipon Wellington ; and even when the matrimonial alliance with Au^ria 
seemed an additional danger to England, he writes : 

‘*4^4 Aprilj 1810. — The Austrian marriage is a terrible event, 
and must prevent auy great movement on the continent for the present; 
still I do not despair of seeing^ some time or other^ a check to tke 
Suofiaparte system. Recent transactions in Holland show that all is 
hollow within, and that it is so inconsistent with the wishes, tlie 
interests, and even the existence of civilized society, that he cannot 
trust even Air own brothers to carry it into execution** * — p, 65. 

Wlio at that time in all Europe — except the three btotb«ra 
themselves, and perhaps their more immediate epnfidents-^sua- 
pected the angry relations that so immediately dethroned Louie 
and made Joseph anxious to be dethroned ? 

Again; in die addition of Holland, the Hanse Towns, and 
the Roman States to the Empire, which looked* to common ey&t 
like aggrandmement and strength, Wellington’s sounder judgment 
saw nothing but weakness and, a confession of it. M. MavtrtJ 
exemplifles this theme, imperfectly, he admits, but still at greater 
length than yre have room for; — we can only select a 
sentences : — 

* When Wellinglm fetind his hxKpee — thus boldljr thoi^ 

modestly exprassed^-Hof the ultioflite d^very ctf Porti^, so wenderfiiS^ 
realized, he announces, without vanity or parade, bis opinion that^ tin 
resurrectiou of Eunq^ will IbUow the resurrection of Portugal^ and^tto 
the nations of we Contiiiwt will at last rise in adf-deitme like 
nations of the Peninsula. In 1811, when die Em]Hre sewed, 
fhllest vigour, and when no one assuredly thought of SCoecow ^ 
Leipsle, this oalm aodvig^mt eaw that it was weakened, 
and worti^otft; endhe who never em on the 4deof pKWnptkNiyllUls 
a nev^ confidmWlB^ end «iye with foseiUe 

does 
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does not remove tis from the Peninsula, he must lower his tone with the 

worldr'-^.10. 

The following passage of a letter to Lord William Bentinck, 
written at his usual head-quarters on the Torres Vedras, late in 
1811, is a summary of what has been done in the Peninsula, 
and a warning of what there is to do if Europe means to liberate 
herself: — 

‘ I have, however, long considered it probable that even we should 
witness a general resistance throughout Europe tt) the fraudulent and 
disgusting tyranny of Buonaparte, created by the example of what lias 
passed in Spain and Portugal ; and ^hat we should be actors and ad- 
visers in these scenes; and I have reflected frequently upon the 
measures which should be pursued to give a chance of success. 

^ Those who embark in projects of this description shouiil be made 
to understand, or to act as if they understood, that having once drawn 
the sword they must not return it till they shall have completely ac- 
complished their object. They must be prepared; and must be forced, 
to make all sacriflees to the cause. Submission to military discipline 
and order is a matter of course ; but when a nation determines to resist 
the authority and to shake oft' the government of Buonaparte, they 
must be prejiared and forced to sacritiee the luxuries and comforts of 
life, and to risk all in a contest which, It should be clearly understood 
before it is undertaken, has for its object to save all or nothing.’ — 
Frena^a^ 2Ath December y 1811. 

From this moment, and with this new prospect of influencing 
the rest of Europe, adds M. Maurel — 

‘ Wellington becomes a new man. He has hitherto deceived his anta- 
gonists by the excessive prudence and affected timidity of his pro- 
ceedings. He will now startle them by a vivacity and boldness of 
operations which vill be the more dangerous from being wholly unex- 
pected. In the foregoing letter he anticipates the history of the Russian 
campaign. The government of St. Petersbiirgh had been watching 
with great attention Wellington’s proceedings in Portugal, and it can 
hardly be doubted that his defensive campaign of 1810 not only 
eOconraged the Emperor Alexander to risk a rupture with France, but 
taught him how only such a war could be brought to a successful issue. 
Ilussia is now about to give, in 1812, a second representation of the 
Portuguese campaign of ISIO. They risk their army only in parts — 
they decline pitch^ battles— thqr are no .longer ; the Bussiwts of 
1805» 1806, or 1807, rushing angrily it w^.aiid rashly upon the 
legions of Buopararte — they are the English of Wdlingtoii. They 
are no longer solicitous ,the gloriole of winning ^ battle, more or 
le.ss. Th^ fSel that they Imve mhvked ip a mortal strife, of which 
the final result is all ifaiit is wo^li thinking of; they retire slowly, 
systematically;. • . thw lead on theit sMitant to the very heart of 
tlie empire— there th^ A eIKKrt him [as Wel- 
lington did at Buseenl— they iii8 v tliweonqueror nothing 

but a corner of th44M ^ i^ureef^ they sacrifleed 

their 
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their capital, but they preserved their army. “ Moscow,” wrote 
Kntusof to Alexander, ‘Ms but a town— but we have saved the army — 
while it exists nothing is lost.”* — p. 75. 

In pursuance of this idea (which, however, .we confess we think 
not conclusively established) that the Russian retreat was a pre- 
conceived and well-combined operation — ‘a gigantic ambush 
of which Buonaparte was the far from innocent ^ictim^ — M. 
Maurel proceeds : — 

‘ The germ of this terrible drama may have, no doubt, already 
cxi'sfed ill the mind of the cabinet. But while they were 

li(5»itating as to its execution, thenar in Portugal and Wellington's 
three memorable campaigns came to give to the councils of Russia the 
best of all advice and the most decisive of all encouragements— 
cjcampte' — p. 76\ 

But, whatc\ er may have been the influence on Russia of the 
pxarnple ol the Portuguese campaign, M. Maurel proves that 
Wellington’s movements in Spain were considerablv influenced 
bv his conviction of the immense risks to which Buonaparte’s 
invasion ol Russia must expose him : — 

‘On the 8th of January, 1812, Wellington, assured that Marmont 
vvns quiet in his winter-quarters, collected his own army with marvellous 
.secrecy, and advanced into Spain He immediately invested Ciudad 
Rodrigo — and took it too in twelve days — contrary to all the rules and 
customs of war —before Marmont had even got his people together. 
Two months later he plays Soult the same eame he had played 
Marmont. He turns round upon Estremadura and takes Badajos 
after a siege of twenty day s, before Soult could get half way to the 
relief of the place. Tiie assault of Badajos was one of the most bloody 
and remarkable of the whole war. Wellington here lost above 5000 ;* 
Jie had lost 2000 1 at Ciudad Rodrigo. Thus we see the same Genei^ 
wlio had bO lately refused to win a great battle at^the risk of losing a 
single regiment, now sacrifices thoimnds without scruple or hesitation. 
But it is because he is embarked in a new war. He thinks Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Ikd^gos the keys of Spain— they are necessary to bis 
uUeiior movements. He must have them any price and he has 
them.* J— p. 78. 

We shall have occasion to remark by and by on Wellington's 
resolution to possess bimself^f am/ price of these fortresses. 

The eventful campaign of 18l2 is now in full progres^M^ 
France is moving on Russia in the north, and Wellington 6n 
France in the south. On the 13th of June the English 
crosses the Agueda. On the 24th the gr^t French hQst crosi^ 

* Exactly— lolled, 1035; wounded and miaiii^,3785 m 4805.— Ditp^ 

t Tint is an error (probably ot the preie) ; the real liMi wae, lulled 178 1 wimdid 
and miedns 836 m lOOS.— Dim. vtih 539: ^ - 

X Ikit Srith 4wn •QitQW for tae pfWf as tha DhipattdHa 
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it he was wont, when his work was done, to amuse himself with 
the paper and lighter literature of the day — of which last, when 
out of office, he was a diligent devourer and eviscerator of 
marrow and meaning — an occasional nap, and may be a blaze, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

At first entrance an impression of confusion is conveyed by 
the multitudinous objects heaped on tables and sofas, but order 
and method may soon be detected amidst the chaos. As nothh^ 
ever placed by the Duke was moved, he knew where at once to 
find what he wanted. On the central table still lie his over- 
coats, of various colours and textures, suited to meet all changes 
of the weather. Close at hand are despatch-boxes and courier- 
valises, which bear the marks of rough service — ^all ready for 
iufrnediate use — near, a small equestrian statuette of the Queen 
marks the Polar star of his course. He to the last used the 
good, old-fasliioned^ loyal phrase of ‘ her Majesty’s servants,’ and 
centenHl in the Crown all his notions of country. Near also at 
hand is a private box, now covered with a leather case, which he 
unlocked with an unduplicated key — it being the depository of 
a (onstiint supply of bank-notes for those disbursements as to 
which he <lid not think proper to make ‘ Coutts’s clerks’ his 
confidants ; and seldom that day passed when it was not often 
opened to direct 5/. and 10/. notes to be sent in registered 
letters to never-failing applicants for relief. The Duke, a Sama- 
ritan, not a Pharisee, did not blazon forth his name in printed 
subscription lists, or choose to be made a decoy — like many 
who have their reward — but had a heart open as charity, and a 
hand tliat knew not what the other gave. It was useless to prove 
to liiin that his bounty was often abused. He held that, as much 
had been given him by his country, much was required J and, 
however close and circumspect as paymaster of state money, he 
was generous to a fault with his own; nay, he was infiidlbly 
amused when ingenious tricks were played on him. He was lond 
of telling — and he did it at great length and with infinite humour 
— tlie |)AticuIar case of the female, Stsmley, who, by a scheme 
fallowed up for se\'en years, contrived to do him of senne 500/. 

‘ An orphan daughter of a soldier,’ lie would say — and we can 
only give an epitome — ‘petitioned for relief; I sent her 10/. 
s<x>n comes a grateful application for a little aid to set up a 
shop — granted ; after a time, trade vexy bad and some assistance 
begged — given; presently a prospect announced of a marriage 
with an industrioas' young man — wedding present of course; in 
due time a child bom— baby-linen provided; by and bye the 
infant sickei»-^apotliecary settled with ; nex^ the poor sufferer 
dies — UxxdeHaker satisfied ; then the heart-broken parents wish to 

emigrate — 
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‘ they had heard that the French had lost a great battle — in 
Spain.’ It certainly is possible that, as M. Maurel seems to 
think, the Russian gen^als might have heard of the battle of 
Salamanca (22nd Jul}) before they resolved (about the beginning 
of September) to make their final stand at Borodino ; and the 
allusion to its having been felt in Euseia* made by the Duke 
in the conversation last quoted seems to imply bis belief that it 
had ; but, extraordinary as it may seem, it is ccitain that Bnona- 
paite had not heard of it so soon ; and we think it more probable 
that the Russians had only heard of the minor successes which 
preceded Salamanca. Howe\ er that may be, the details of this 
question, when closely examined, throw a new and unexpected 
liglit on a very remarkable point of Buonapai te"s history. Thou|;h 
all the wiiteis on the Russian c am paign mention the separate cir- 
cumstances that compose the case we are about to produce, no 
one that we have yet seen has combined them to their logical 
results, and it seems strange enough that it should be left to us 
at this time of day to arrive at a conclusion, the premises of 
whic'fi are to be found in M. dc Segur’s celebrated work, and 
whic h all the other evidence substantiates in its separate parts. 
The following is the substance of M. de Segur’s narrative- 
whit h we requ<‘st our readers to follow attentively — it may seem 
a long way round, but it will bring us back to Salamanca again 

On tlie moining before the battle of Borodino (6th Sept. 1812), 
and in sight of the Russian position, the Emperor wrote one of 
his most striking and celebrated proclamations : — 

Soldiers !- -Here is the battle you have so long desired. Henceforth 
the victory depends on yourselves. It is necessary to us. It 
gi\ e us abuiulauce, good winter quarters, and a speedy return to France. 
Be what you were at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, at Stnoleitsko ; 
let the latest posterity cite your conduct on this day, and let it be 
said of each of you — He was at that great battle wider the wails of 
Harrow ! ” 

This last burst of military eloquence forcibly reminds us of 
that which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Henry V. on the 
morning of Agincourt. If over Buonaparte read a translation of 
any of Shakspeare’s |)|ays, it would probably be Henry V. 

Just after the Emp^r dictated tliis spirited and inspiring 
appeal, another dmlttstauce occurred that looked like a good 
augury, and increased his satisfaction. About nine o^clock aVif. 
arrived from Paris M. Baussot, PrHet du Palais bringltC^ 

with him a picture of the King of'Eme by Gerard. 
was delighted ; he had it pWra in fiont dt bis tenl^ add "in- 
vited his genenits and the veterans of his GaVde to partake Of 
his cxhilamtioit There the picture roittained all dajySbM ai the 
sight of the liOmage paid to i( by hir'^oMt/Zes 

Constant, 
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Constant, his valet-de-chambrc) ‘ the Emperor’s countenance ex- 
pressed that expansive joy of a father, wiio knew that next to 
himself liis son had no better friends than these old partners of 
his toils and his fame.’ — (Mem, Const, v. ttO.) 

* 1 found the Emperor, (says M. de Bausset in his Memoirs, vol. 
ii. p. 77), in perfect health in mind and body^ the stinie as I ha(l ever 
known him, and not in the least incommoded by the excessive tatigues 
of such a rapid and complicated war.* 

But this remarkable good humour, good health, and brilliant 
hope, were soon, and most unaccountably ^ to vanish. By bed- 
time Buonaparte had become exceedingly uneasy. M. de Segur, 
who dwells on all these details, thought (or, we believe, aff'r.ted 
to think) that his anxiety was, lest the Kussians should retire 
without lighting, and should thus prolong a crisis very unpopular 
in his army — but this motive, the only one assigned^ could hardly 
be the real one, for the Kussians could not retreat witliout 
abandoning Moscow, which was Buonaparte’s ultimate object, 
and where he would have found, without risk or delay (jpa/w, ii. 
38), the ^ abundant winter quarters ’ of which his army was so 
much ill need. He goes to bed, but cannot sleep ; he frequently 
gets up — he gives utterance to the most opposite apprehensions — 
he calls his attendants several times to inquire if the enemy are 
still where they had beep. At one tiiiie lie seems to fear that 
they have retreated; tlien he expresses a contrary fear that his 
own * soldiers are so weak and extenuated that tliey will not be 
able to resist so long and terrible a struggle.’ ‘ In this danger 
he thinks his Garde his only resource (unique ressuurcc). 
Marshal Bessieres, who commands it and enjoys his special con- 
fidence, is called up several times to answer, whether the Garde 
wanted anything ? ’ Then he orders that an immediate distri- 
bution m the middle of the night should be made to each man 
of the Garde of three days’ provisions, to be taken out of his oicn 
private stores; and so morbidly anxious was he about all this, th:it, 
lest he should not be exactly obeyed, he again gut out of bed and 
went, undressed, to the outside of the tent to ask the sentinels 
whether they had received their quota of the provisions : when they 
said they h^, he went to bed onc^ moire end tried to slumber. 
Hardly in bed he again calls for bis aidef4le*camp. Rapp*^ finds 
him sitting up, with his head resting on hie hands. Uc talks 

* Segur tayii JRappf sad fo laye Ra|fp biimelf id the Memoirs aitribiiied to him, 
hut Faiti tajf that Augtiftte de Cdolainedyrt (who ^wae kUied iisxt day) was tiie 
aide-de-camp. Fain tdle tii that'he himietf iiept Ui the lame tent, anil a v6td ol' 
GauUtticourt, hot, itniii^ to eay, he doei ,iH)t make the. illgbl^t allueinn tu Segur'e 
detaib of file fraiuAiiKimit of the niglit- it he he would have con- 
tradicted them if he U etatii that U A whH them ii the name of 

thcrelde-de-cainp./ . " ' " 

incoherently 
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incoherently * of tlie vanity of glory/ ‘ of the horrors of war/ ‘ of 
the inconstancy of fortune^ which/ he says, ‘ he begins to sutfer*-^ 
then lie dwells on the critical situation in which he is placed — 
says it will be a great day — a terrible battle. He asks Rapp 
if lie thinks it will be a victory. ‘ To be sure,’ said Rapp, ‘ but 
bloody.’ Then he and Rapp, as the aide*de-camp relates, dranik 
punch — (^fort Uger^ says Constant) — and Buonaparte reverted 
to his former anxieties about the enemy's retreat: — being as- 
sured that the Russians were still there he appeared to tranquillize 
himself, and tried to get some sleep — but ‘ a violent fever, a dry 
cough, and a revolution in his whole system seemed to consume 
him, and the rest of the night was passed in vain attempts to 
quench the burning thirst which devoui’ed him.’ — {Segur^ vol. i. 
p. 378 et seq.) 

All this is like insanity ; and his conduct next day during the 
great battle, in wh^ch he took little, or rather indeed, no part, 
was equally extraordinary. He was timid and irresolute — though 
urged by every one round to allow the Garde to advance — never 
would part with a man of it* — and he treated all who came near him 
with the utmost ill humour, and even insult. What cx>uld have 
caused such a bouleversement^ such a ^ revolution of the mans whole 
system^^ at such a moment ? M. dc Segur suggests the fatigues 
of the previous campaign ; but that solution the more 
observation and positive evidence of the Prtfet da Palais (who 
tells us that he had, from the moment of his arrival, resumed 
his personal attendance on the Emperor) absolutely contradicts ; 
as do indeed all the peculiar traits which M. de Segur himself 
enumerates. What then had haj)pened between the remarkable 
good health in mind and body and the expansive joy^ of the after- 
noon, and the bed-time of that agitated night ? A single fact — 
known to no one at the time — now known to all — but by no one 
even to this day signalised as having any relation to the transac- 
tion — nay, which Segur mentions only incidentally, without 
appearing to attach to it the least importance! — ‘Late that 

Th« excunes which Buonaparte aubse^nenlly roacie for the inaction of tlie'G'iffife 
by the pent of Fain and (irour^nil are futile, and only prove that there was a tnystery 
which lie did not venture to, explain. * If the Gardel said be to Gourgaud, *kad 
weakened at the battle t4e iehole army {of which the Garde was, is per 

retreat, the noyau and w would have had gteat difficulty in rtcrostitry f%e 

Niemen.* — GoiOrgm^Y*^^^ ' 

Of the many reCMKH^ that prove that this was an aner> thought, one will satisfy o^r 
readers, namely, that H kaves totally unexplained, and inexplicable, aU the 
tiorw of tlie pieceding night, and especially the sudden dislnbutron of the, three 
provision made to the Garde in the middle tf the night preceding the b&Ule .mofn' 
which ho expected, wh^ he wrote l^is proclamation, such a, t^umpbuit cenclm;^ pf 
the cammij^ battle itself, we udmitt tjumed. mit . to be of so «a 

complexfciL Aatwe ihottld lie 8iirprMp |io'wmc .iiieOQel«tent With 

lIuoiiaiNute^ f^ieral practice, at his living hesitated to risk leMurce. 

But tiiif coald have hud no influence on the itreoge proceeding of m htgM htfore, 

same 
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same evening the Emperor received, by a special courier, the 
news of 

THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA !’ 

This sufficiently accounts — and nothing else can — for the 
impatience, the vexation, the nervous ill-humour, the change 
which came over the spirit — not of his dream — but of his sleejjlcss 
agitation. It does not, however, at first sight, explain the more 
extraordinary events of the night. No indisposition, no fever 
short of delirium, could have produced such a moral houlcvn'se- 
meat — the distribution at one o’clock in the morning of three 
days’ provisions to the Garde — the calling up several times in 
the night on the eve of such a battle Marshal Bessicrer, only 
to inquire after the comforts of 6000 men out of tlic 130,0(K) 
who were bivouacked around him — the afloeted fear^ betraying 
the real hnpe^ that the enemy should have retired, and the phy- 
sical and moral dejection and sinister foreJxidings tliat ensued 
when lie found that they had not — and then the irresolute and 
timid conduct next day, and the fact that in that tremendous and 
nearly balanced battle he took little or no parb while the Garde 
— about which he seemed raving all night — stood in the rear, 
laden with three days’ provisions, and never fired nor received a 
shot ! How is all this to be accounted for? Still, as far as we 
can discover, only by the iteics from Spain- The single solution 
which reconciles all these strange, and some of them apparently 
contradictory, circumstances, seems to be, that he himself had 
resolved on a precipitate retreat if the Kussians, by going off in the 
night, had afforded him a rcasormble pretence for abandoning tlu; 
further advance on Moscow, which he knew would be ap]>roved by 
all his officers and confidants. This he had hitherto resisted, but 
the news of the evening from Salamanca had shaken liim. We 
cannot guess at the detail of the conflicting jnrojects that wcit? 
passing through that distracted mind. One thing only is certain 
— that the * six thousand men of th/e Garde wanting nothing, and 
with three days provisions * (that is, as much as the men could 
carry), were to be, what he himself called them that night, his 
‘ unique ressource- Was it that they should be fresh and intact, 
to cover the general retreat, if ^should resolved on ? or — 
as we, on a review of the whole case, i||feline to believe — did 
lie reckon on them to protect his own persmal escape 9 This latter 
idea would seem hardly credible, if, in addition to the circum- 
stances related by Segur, we had not the evidence of three sub- 
sequent escapes de sa personne from difficulties of the same kind 
—a month later, wIkh be fled, with a single attendant, from 
the debris <rf Loipste; the year after, when he 

again made a |>erional flight, and blew up a bridge and sacri- 
ficed 20,000 men to secure it ; and finally at Waterloo, when 

he 
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he again escaped, and sacrificed everything to the^gistlpg bb 
own person safe to Paris. There are many circumstance that 
would have made such a flight from Borodino more excasa)ble 
than any of the actual subsequent escapades. The Stfcicesf'^ ,of 
Wellington might have appeared to require hiS presence at hiSQM: 
Wellington was, in fact, much nearer to Paris’ than Buonapaitav 
Avas even to Berlin ; and if, immediately after Salamanca, 
lington had been properly reinforced, and the Spaniards had hail" 
eitlicr prudence, activity, or steadiness, it is possible that heu 
might have followed Marmont’s 4>roken army into France before 
one soldier of the grande arm6^ could have got out of Russia* 
These are only speculations; but the preceding facts and dates secni 
to us to afford a very curious and conclusive confirmation of M. 
Maurel’s estimate of the importance of the battle of Salamanca. 

It Avas in this autumn that occurred the only check which in 
his long career Wellington ever received — the resistance of the 
Castle of Burgos, which could not bf breached but by heavier' 
artillery than he had the means of transporting ; but even 
this failure M. Maurel can see a striking exemplification of the 
high and honourable ‘ character of the man : * — 

< It might be expected that a General thus suddenly checked tn a 
brilliant career, forced to retreat, and menaced, in consequence, vnA 
serious and in fact formidable dangers, would be but little inclined tgK 
tell the whole truth, and at his own expense ; and would naturally, in 
a moment of ill humour, find fault with every body. They who should 
so judge of Wellington would be mistaken. In a loqg detail of the, 
failure at Burgos, he enumerates, Avithout reserve or mercy, the erroijs 
committed — by himself: “ 1 neglected such and such means of success: 
I was wrong to commit so delicc^e an operation to meKperieneed 
hands; I did not myself sufficiently superintend itio execution of my^ 
orders;*^ and of the main design itself he adds, with a candour really* 
sublime, I see that ifwy are already disposed to blame the Govern^ 
meat at home for this failure at Burgos, The Government had no« 
thing to do with it — it w^s ail my oum^^^LeUet to Lord Liverpool^ 
2Zrd_Novemberj 1812, _ 

if th^ style in which he settles his accpi^^. 
h Fortune, There is the source 

he has left us. In these ' 

is not a word that is not an instrwflv 
ist insincerity, against all lax moralt!^ 
against every form of cb&Hatanism/ — ^p. 87. ^ ^ 

Nor docs M. Maurel foil to obsetA^e the lighter touchily 
fadi hrom that foi-tilc pen. 

After having thua taken on faimi^ Uit of 

touard eventSt, he 4 

Clitics tbau as any mnmse &r hijojnwF^ 

VOL. xcii, Ho» cLxxxiv. 2 N ^ ^ > V 7^ 
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land, so happy as they are in every, respect — so rich in resources of 
^very description — having the use ot such excellent roads, &c. &c., will 
not readily believe that important results depend Ime frequently upon 
fifty or sixty mules more or less, or a few buncos of straw to feed 
them — but the fact i,s so.” ^ — ^p. 88. 

The retreat from Burgos, every step of which may be traced 
in the Dispatches, is one of the most masterly ever executed ; and 
one cannot read without astonishment the sagacity and the deci- 
sion with which he moved all the pieces on that complicated chess- 
board, without even the loss of a pawn to the adversary, though 
we in the Dispatches, and find in the MS. Notes^ that there 
were occurrences in his own^ormy that might excuse some losr 
of temper. 

When at the close of this retreat, about the middle of 
November, 1813, the English General took up a position on 
the frontier of Portugal, he found colloctsd in front of him 
all the French forces in^ the north of Spain, which he esti- 
mates — and he says he has always found his estimates c;or- 
r^ct~at full 90,000 men — of whom about 12,000, or, as the 
French themselves reported, 14,000 were cavalry— and they 
had probably 200 pieces of c’annon. {Disp. ix. 563.) Wcl- 
lin^on had 52,000 British and Portuguese, of whom 4000 were 
British cavalry. He had also from 12,000 to 15,000 S|)aniard$ 
nominally under bis orders. How many were actually with him, 
and what they may have added to his real force, w'e have no 
means of estimating, but taking them at their full amount, he 
had a majority of above 20,0(K) men against him. Yet even 
with this ^.vast inferiority of numbers he again managed to 
stop the invaders short, and forced them to ^ canton their armic^s 
in Old Castille and the valley of the Tagus, and wait the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements and means from France.’ This result 
WAS obtaiMd, he goes on to say, * by the possession of the strong 
places of Ciudad Sodripo and Badajoz^ the two great entrance's 
into Portugal, which it is not possible for the enemy to attack ’ 
{lb. 555^) — and thus he explains and justifies his determination in 
the b^guming of the year (to wliieb have already called the at- 
tention of our readers, p. 525) to ppstoss himself at any price of 
these two places, alternately the keys of '0pain and of Portugal. 
I'hus again exhibiting by fkpt$ Utie iagaoity with which — to uso 
M. Maurers happy expression— be diminUhed the ehare that for- 
tune migbt have in events. If he had not been checked before 
Burgos, the loss incurred the capture cf Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz might have remained ontbe )iiage^ uHiiiitory virjth a colour 
of haste or feckteSsness ; but iSi but, it became the 

immediate 
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immediate cause of the ultimate deliverance of Spain oM. Por- 
tugal, and subsequently of all Europe, as we shall noiv see : — 

‘ In the campaigns of 1813,* says M. Maurel,' * the influence of WeU 
lington was still greater and more evident than in those of 1812. By 
a last effort of genius [a gi^ntic exertion of despotism would be a 
truer descriptionj Napoleon had repaired the disasters of Moscow and 
had re-entered Germany at the head of a powerful army. He won the 
battles of Liitzen and Bautzen, and forced the allies to sigii od the 1st 
of June the armistice of Plesswitz. A congress was to assemble at 
Prague to treat of peace. Austna held the balance. The pcafltioh 
of Bonaparte was still hopeful. • He was victorious in Germfttiy--^ 
his lieutenants had re-occupied Madrid — Wellington was in Portugal^ 
and whatever might be M.dc Metternich’s private opinion, Buonaparte 
was still ill a powerful position. Hardly had the armistice been signed, 
and before the congress could be assembled, it becomes known that M 
is lost in Spain, In forty days Wellington has turned successively 
all the positions of the French armies of the souths the centre j and the 
north — he has crossed the Tormes, the t)ouro, the Esia, the Carrion, 
and the Ebro. He has reached Vittoria. There he has won a decisive 
battle, and King Joseph is now expelled, not from Madrid, but Spain. 
Wellington is on the Pyrenees and may enter Prance when he will. 
He was on the frontier of Portugal in the beginning of May~M>n the 
23rd of June he is on the frontier of France. If one wishes to undet^ 
stand what this battle of Vittoria was, he has but to read the following 
extract irom the Offlcial Report drawn up at Bayonne by General 
Gazan, the chief of the staff of the French army The army have 
lost everything — cUl their baggage ^ all ihxir equipages^ all their cannon, 
all their money ^ all their stores and provisions, all their pap^s, so 
that no one can reckon either what he has or what is due to him* 
Officers and even generals have no other clothes than those on their 
hacks, and the greater ntonher of them had not eveti shoes to their 
feet”* — ^p. 89. 

M. Alaurcl adds that, in spite of so awkward a preliminary 
to the Congress of league, * Buonaparte afiected to think that 
this victory bad made no change in his position, and thought 
lie had set all right again by forbidding that the Monitmt 
shoujfl make any men^to of the battle of Vittoria ! * He wan 
mistaken, ^ond judged MjU of the policy of M. de Mettemicb 
as he had done of the Coiftitufle of the Emperor Alexander— »the 
patriotism of the Priissiaps — and the military genius of Wel- 
lman.’ C/5.) .• : ^ ' 

We in the MS. very interesting account, from the 

Dulce's own mouth, of the circumstances which H. Maurel has 
thus cleverly sketched, and which we may i^iice as an additit^Ml 
instance of the sagacity with which he the truoxp4intSi of 
lus subject t— 
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‘ D. of W. When I advanced upon Burgos the second time^ and 
had taken my measwres for drivmg back all the French posts and 
attacking the placcy I was very much surprised by a hud explosion — 
they had blown up Burgos. 

^ Gurwood. Did they not blow it up rather too soon^ Sir? 

^D. Why yes; we were even told that there was a whole hat- 
talion which in their hurry they blew up with the place. When 
I heard and saw this exphshn {for I was within a few mUes^ and 
the effect was tremendous) I made a sudden resolution [with em- 
phasi^ iN8TANT£B<^/o cTOss the Ebro and endeavour to push Hie 
French at once to the Pyrenees, ^ We had heard of the battles of 
LUtztn and Bautzen^ and the Armistice; and the affairs of the Allies 
in Germany looked very ill. All about me were against my crossing 
the Ebro : they represented that we had done enough — that we ought not 
to risk the army and what we had already gained — that this Armistice 
would enable Buonaparte to reinforce his army in Spain — that we 
therefore should look to a defensive system and take up the line of 
the Ebro, &c, I thought otherwise, I asked them what they meant 
by taking up the line of the Ebro^ a river 300 miles long ; and what 
good I was to do along that line? I knetv that the Armistice could 
not affect^ in the way of reinforcement^ so distant an army as that of 
Spam. I thought that if I could not hustle the French out tf Spain 
brfore they were reinforced, I should not be able to hold any position 
in Spain when they should be so ; and above all, J calculated on the 
effect that a victory might have on the Armistice itself; in short, I 
would not listen to the advice, 1 crossed the river and pushed the 
French till I overtook them at Vittoria. The event showed I was 
right in my military expectations — and I found afterwards that I was 
equally right in my political speculations — the victory excited a great 
sensation in Germany, and particularly at the head^quarters the 
Allies. The way it reached them was this — Buonaparte was at 
Dresden when the account of the battle reached him in an extra- 
ordinary short spore of time, and he immediately resolved to send 
Sesdt to take the command in Spain {as being, as he told Bubna, the 
Austrian Minister at Dresden, meilleure tete militaire que nous 
ayons ”).♦ Bubna soon found out the extent of the victory ; and he 
sent off a secret messenger to Count Stadion, who, with theBmperor Alex- 
ander, the King of Prussia, and Prince Mettemich, were at a chateau 
in Silesia, where the messenger arrived in the middle of the night. 
Stadion, as soon as ke hM read the letter, went immediately along the 
corridors of the chdteau, kfUwkinguti the doors qf the Kings and 
Ministers, and calling thetn aU {with some very briiyantes expressions 
of joy) to get up, for he had gOOd news from t^in. They soon assem- 
hlrd, and, seeing that U was blow that in all probability would 
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deliver Spaiuy the Austrians took their line^ and hostilities recom- 
menced, You know the rest*--^MS, Notes, 

When the Duke crosses the Pyrenees and enters France he 
appears in a still more remarkable light — in the combined cha- 
racter of the conqueror of the French armies and the protector of 
the French people. M. Maurel does full justice to this neyir 
plicisc of his glory, and dwells on the magnanimity with wluch 
he determined to send back into their own country the whole of 
his Spanish troops — 30,000 men — * although they were excell^t 
soldiers/ and who were of course of the utmost importance to 
his movements— because he could neither by advice, threats, 
nor punishment, prevent their plundering the French peasantry. 
The Spanish generals solicited to be spared this disgrace ; the 
Duke told them roundly that they were as much to blame as 
their soldiers ; but so far acceded to their penitent request that a 
considerable number were present — ^though of little use— at the 
battle of Toulouse. 

^ Of this victory, which,’ says M. Maurel, ^ has been so much 
argued about, there is but one word to he said^ — that Soult, in his 
own private letter to Sachet, does not look on himself as the 
conqueror.’ Here M. Maurel must.excuse us. As to the victory 
itself he need not have said even om word — we wanted not Mar* 
shal Soult’s private letter — we have his public deeds and dat^. 
But we think M. Maurel might have spared a few words to espo^ 
one of the most flagrant instances of the system of imposture 
which he, on other occasions, so ably stigmatizes. We ourselves 
will never submit to any misrepresentation, or ambiguity oh the 
subject ; and we therefore repeat, that in the battlq^ of the 10th 
April Marshal Soult was dnven from bis fortified position 
into the town; next day he abandoned the town—that night 
his army fled, marching twenty*two miles, and in the utmost 
disorder ; the third day found him at Castelnaudaiy, forty miles 
from Toulouse, and preparing to contintte his flight, when 
the armistice concluded in Paris extended its protection to 
him. We cannot forget that when Marshal Soult was sent here 
as ambassador to th^,^ueen^s coronation, the French press and 
the French Government iqok tW favmrabh opv^um^ of 
claiming for him — ^witE a parade meant to be insulting, bi|l.m 
truth oidy contemptible — the victory of Tonlouse ; and poor iCix^ 
Louis Philippe had the weakness to countenance this most glaring 
of fitlsehoods by subscribing officially 1000 francs towards erect- 
ing, on the fiela that Soult had abandoned, a monument in honour 
of bis vietoty. We cannot but wish — merely for his own Stdko— 
that M. JMEanrel had ihmked a little more strcmgly this 
mde^ which we think as discreditable as, any thing that can be 

reproached 
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reproached to Buonaparte himself. The honest historian, who 
hai^ to account for the overthrow of the monarchy of July, will 
have many such concessions to add to the grand and most fatal 
one of sending a Bourbon Prince to bring home the bones of him 
whom his own Archbishop and Ambassador, M. de Pradt, esti- 
mated no higher than a * Jupiter^Scapin ! ’ and whom Louis 
Philippe himself publicly characterized as ‘a Corsican Usurper, 
whose ATROCIOUS designs he prayed Divine Providence to defeat t 
— Letter of the Duke of Orlear^ to Bishop Watson, 2Sth July, 
1804. 

M. Maurel, following out his theme of the noble conduct which 
the Duke pursued and inspired at last among all around lii.n 
towards the IVemch people, says i — 

^ He had taken such an irresistible ascendant over the Basques 
as well as over ail the population of the frontier, that Marshal Soult 
fairly told the French ministry, who had writteif to him about raising 
a levh en masse, that such a measure could not be thought of, as he 
found that the country people carried their money and drove away 
their cattle to seek protection in the lines of the English army.’* 

This high and conciliatory line of conduct was, M. Maurel 
thinks, even as much as bis*victories, the motive which, on the 
return of Buonaparte, induced all the Powers of Europe to con- 
stitute him in truth Generalissimo of their armies. 

^ It was not only his victories and his immense military successes 
that pointed him out to the choice of Europe. He had shown an ele- 
vation of thought, a simplicity of purpose, a height of probity, and a 
depth of good sense, which, in the midst of such a whirlwind, such an 
insanity of ambition as he was opposed by, seemed not merely admir- 
able, but miraculous. His genius, his character, the whole current of 
his life and deeds, and his slow and gradual growth, all concurred in 
making him the most effective obstacle thi^ Europe coukl oppose to 
the aggression of Buonaparte.’^p. 115. 

Wc need not say how this confidence was justified oJt Waterloo 
and after T' 

M. Maurel, as mi^hf be anticipated, treats the three days* cam- 
paign of Waterloo linpia^iany, and |witH general accuracy, and 
arrives at a fair and full appreciation af the extent end cons^uences 
of the victory. ' He disposes, shortly Indeed^ but still conclu- 
sively, of the two grand pretexts of a cohcunmde of akeidenis 
and a superiority of numbers, to w:bich bis counlEryitU^ Usually a|- 

* Ilereaboutt M. Ifanicl naheiadrcAl nfsiike: hfexpathMlnsdhthe dwintercitefb 
ncM of the Duka of hi* sAirt u being in 

such disorder that bo if, bun omitted t be 

word * public* before *dteditote* Sila ^ mittalten 

^ public HnajatH ' ^ 

'' ' tribute 
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tribute Wellington’^ success. He shows clearly that the battle was 
won independently of any of those supposed fortunate accidents, 
and he admits (though not, as wc shall show presently, to the full 
extent of the fact) that the Duke had no numerical superJiority. 
On both these important heads of strategy and numbers there is, 
we think, something to be added to M . Maurel’s statements. He 
shows that long before actual operations commenced Welliiig^oii 
had taken his own sagacious and confident view of the result, and 
had made general arrangements for the entry of the allies into 
France, an event of which he hever doubted. But we a little 
wonder that he does not allude^ more distinctly to the imputatiem 
— silly enough in itself, but having obtained, from the barefaced 
falsehood of Buonaparte himself at St. Helena, and the servile 
echoes of liis party both in France and England — a degree of 
currency tliat makes it worth notice — that the Duke wm mr^ 
prised at Waterloo. A few words, we hope, will clear up that 
point, even to the meanest capacity. 

"i\vo great armies were spread in extensive cantonments for 
above one hundred miles along their respective frontiers, thus 
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This diagram shows the chief places of the two lines of can- 
tonments, and a rough estimate of the distance in miles between 
th(3 towns, though their position is by no means equidistant from 
the frontier as we are forced to represent it. The Frcsicb towns 
may be from five to twelve miles, and the allied towns from 
twenty to thirty miles, from the frontier. 

It is evident at once that whichever party should determine 
on being the assailant, would, within a few hours, collect his 
forces by a lateral movement to the point whence he intended to 
move, and from that point he would reckon on surprising the 
single corps of the enemy’s line opposite to him. It was 
doubtful — not merely to t^e public but to the armies, their 
Generals, and the governments on all sides— ^which was likely to 
.move first— Buonaparte himself seems to have hesitated long 
|1[Hiut bis QWii eoursc. Soolt and all his military confidants 
wvised a defensive system, and to await the advance of the enetaiy 
behind the strong line of French fortresses {Beaufdmmp^ ii. 240), 
and this was certainly the best course in a military pomt of 
viear j but bis ^Mcal positiqu was so piecaiiqtab, Jhi^ per- 
sonal iUi|iSstience so gr^t, that W decidedf prplT^ly llol much 

before 
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before the 12th of June, when lie left Paris, on taking the 
ojBTensivo ; but here again would arise complicated uncertainties. 
Which of three plans was he to adopt? 1, To move from Lille 
upon the English right, and cut them off from the sea ; or, 2, to 
move from Maubeuge on the English left, and drive them back 
to the sea ; or, 3, to move from Philippe>dlle or Givet, to attack 
the Prussians behind Namur, and force them back into Ger- 
many ? — The second of these plans was probably the uppermost 
in his mind ; but the advance of the Prussians towards a junction 
with the English resolved the two latter plans into one and 
decided the question : on the 13th he was at Avesnes, and thence 
Issued orders for the concentration of his troops at neauinont on 
the night of the 14lh : and it was probably not till he heard at 
Avesnes what the Prussians were about that he had finally 
decided on his precise point of attack ; on the 15tli his army 
advanced, crossing the Sambre at Charleroi ; and a forced 
march of between thirty and forty miles brought him into the 
neighbourhood of the Prussians at Fleurus. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, so far from being unprepared, had all his troops distri- 
buted and his measures taken to meet whichever of those probable 
attempts should be made ; and, as he himself tells us — 

^ as soou as he had intelligence to prove that the enemy’s movement 
upon Ciiarleroi was the real point of attack ’ {Dispat. xii. 478} — 
he moved all the troops already stationed along his front in that 
direction — bringing up himself the reserves from Brussels, and 
meeting the enemy more than half->way at Quatre-Bras; and 
Buonaparte was much more surprised at finding Wellington at 
Quatre-Bras, who he thought was only in front of Brussels, than 
Wellington could be at finding him whom he had come expressly 
to meet. If Buonaparte had come by Lille and Valenciennes, 
Wellington, in utrumque paratus^ would have probably met him 
on the side of Atb. If he had come by Namur, the Duke might 
have met him at Gembloux — he chose to come by Charleroi, and 
he met him at Quatre-Bras. All those points of rendezvous 
were about equally within reach of Brussels, the protection of 
which was the first object, and where, as from a centre, Welling- 
ton was awaiting to see to which point of the circumference his 
force was to radiate. But the Dfike, forsooth, was at a ball. 
He might as well be at a ball as in bed ; but even the ball 
entered into his calculations. General Muffling, the PrOsnian 
officer attached to his staff, tells us, in his recently published 
Memoirs, that 

* towards midnight the Duke entered my room, and mid, I have got 
news from Moiis, from Geheval Donit^, iHto Ft^t the French 

were coming by Cbfixletol], therefore mr the concentration 

of 
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of my army at Nivelles and Quatre Bras are already dispatched. The 
numerous friends of Napoleon who are here will raise their heads ; the 
well-disposed must be tranquilliscd ; let us, therefore, go all the same 
to the ball of the Duchess of Richmond ; after which, about five o^clock, 
we can ride ofi‘ to the troops assembled at Quatre Bras.*' All took 
place accordingly ; the Duke appeared very cheerful at the ball, where 
all the great people of Brussels were collected : he remained there till 
three o’clock, and about five o’clock we were on horseback.’ 

All the world knows the severe reproaches which Napoleon 
directed against Ney for having Hl^een so late at Quatre Bras. It 
was, he said, the key of the whole campaign, and all was lost 
because they found, to their great surprise^ that Wellington had 
ocenjned it in too great force to be dislodged. So vanishes the 
('nvious fable of a ‘ surprise.^ 

We have also a word to say on M. Maurel’s statement of the 
respective forces in the battle of Waterloo. He frankly acknow- 
ledges — what we all know, though the French in general do not 
choose to believe it — that our official returns are of the most 
scrupulous accuracy— —the name t>f each individual man present, 
killed, wounded, or missing, in any British regiment or ship^ is 
as scrupulously reported as it would be in a parish register. 
M. Maurel has therefore, with perfect confidence, abstracted the 
detailed official return given in the Dispatches, and which gives 
th<^ British army, as present in the field on the morning oi the 
18th June, 1815:-^ 

Artillery and engineers • • • 7,310 

Cavalry 9,403 

Infantry (including the German Legion 

3,845) 20,159 

' 36,872 

So far is certain; but we know not on what authority he carries 
the Duke’s auxiliary troops to the following numbers 

Brunswickers . . • • . 8,000 

Hanoverians • . . . . 9,000 

Dutch or Belgians .... 17,000 ^ 

■■ ' 34,000 

We have no official endence to test this statement by, but wfe 
find that General Guillaume ^who latterly chose to call himself 
de Vaudoncouri)^ a violent Buonapartist, and who is most un- 
scrupulously anxious to inflame the Duke of Wellington s num- 
bers reckons these auxiliaries at only 25,000, which we are still 
incuned to think an exaggeration of at least 5000 men. We 

■ ■ 1 . ■ ' Hv ' 

* tty tome error in liU addUm M. Maurel'e total is 37^90. W« cannot dhoover 
bow this discrepBiney bstweei l^is own figures arises,, unless he reckoM the CVeman 
Zej/ioA twioO over. , 

have 
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have already seen the Duke of Wellington’s own opinion oil this 
pbint {gnfe^ p. 512). The whole difference, however, is as to the 
numbers of the auxiliaries, and it is enough to repeat M. MaureFs 
former remark on the Campaigns in Spain, that, even when the 
numbers appeared equal, the unity of Buonaparte’s army, as 
against the diversity of Wellington’s, was already a vast supe- 
riority — how immense wjis it on this occasion, when, against 
75,000, or, as the Duke thought, little short of 80,000, of the 
best soldiers of France, he bad the disadvantage of having 
to manage, as M. Maurel says, ‘ five or six different nations’ — some 
of whom, for want of discipline, would hardly obey his orders, 
and for want of experience hardly knew howl It is very natural 
that M. Maurel, who lias found, wc understand, a hospitable 
asylum in Belgium, should wish to speak delicately on this 
delicate subject, and lie does it with a mixture of address and 
truth which lias somewhat amused us : — 

‘ These auxiliary armies may be ranged in two classes — the one, a 
great number of recruits and young soldiers who had never seen 5re ; 
and the other, old soldiers — Belgians, Dutch, and Germans — who had 
served long under Buonaparte, and were now suspected of serving 
reluctantly against him. These suspicions were profoundly unjust. 
The Belgians, Dutch, and Germans conducted themselves with the 
most hnlliant canrage and the greatest loyalty. But tJhe fact is, tliat 
the Duke of Wellington, knowing how superior in every way the 
French cavalry and artillery were, placed all his reliance on this 20,000 
British infantry which he had drawn up in front of Waterloo.’ 

We have no inclination to revive any of those delicate ques- 
tions to which AI. Maurel alludes ; we arc quite satisfied with 
bis candid confession that the Duke of Wellington, who knew 
pretty well how to liandlc troops, was reduced ‘ to place all his 
reliance on the 16,000 British and 4000 Hanoverian infantry 
which he had drawn up in front of Waterloo I ’ We quite agree 
with M. Maurel, that any susjiicion of tlic auxiliaries being dis- 
affected to the general cause and inclined to desert to Buonaparte 
would be unjust. Some of the Dutch corps behaved well, and 
three of them are mentioned in the Duke’s great Despatch ; but 
some of them were under a delusion as to the invincibility of 
Napoleon, which produced unlucky accidents. We find in the 
Ms. Nates an interesting anecdote that will illustrate this part of 
the; subject in the Duke’s own characteristic style of telling the 
truth, while he good-naturedly suggests what may he urgra in 
palliation:-^ 

‘ The prestige of Bumapofte And M eti^rmous influence on his 
trk) 0 p 8 , I*U give ybu an inHande, a Dutch corps in ike 

Dresick army in the PeninJnda-—U^ieh I ktiCAV very well, for I had 

followed 
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followed them from the Tagus to the Bidassoa—and theg were always 
in the French rear~yuardj and no men could behave better* On the 
counter-revolution in Holland they came over to us^ and I sent them 
home by sea. The next time I saw my Dutch friends was on the 
field of Waterloo^ where they were with the Dtttch army under my 
orders ; and, knowing them to he steady, good soldiers, I placed them 
in the garden of Hougoumont ; but no sooner did they see the great 
French columns moving down upon them, but they took fright and 
ran away, and I was obliged myself to go down to try and rally them, 
but I could mt. The Austrian General Vincent was with me, and 
I said to him, “ There are the troops with which I am to win this 
buttle.^* lie shrugged up his shoulders, and said, ‘‘ C*est bien mal- 
henreux.” But luckily I had my own people at hand, and we kept 
Hougoumont and won the battle without the help of my old acquaint- 
ance, who were still possessed with the opinion of the invincibility of 
Buonaparte, lids idea^ which was even stronger amongst tlte officers 
of the continental armies than the soldiers, had a most powerful iiyftu- 
cnce over everybody — even emperors and kings; and you may judge 
what it must luive had with his own troops,^ — MS, Note, ^ 

This anecdote exhibits another trait of the Duke^s cha- 
racter, which ought not to be unnoticed. He knew very well 
that it was not His proper duty on such a day to mix himself 
in the partial skirrnislies that might occur on so extensive a 
fudd, and we have no doubt that if he had seen that a British 
regiment ha<l given way he >vould have left to its own officers 
and the general commanding the corps the care of rallying 
tiicin, but on this occasion he tcent himself, because He ^ knew 
these men i^cry well^ because they had ‘ come over to him in Spain/ 
and He * had sent them home^ and he naturally concluded that He 
was like to have a personal influence over them which no one 
else could have. Hence that risk — dignus vindice nodus! 

When this great victory had ojxjned to the allies, who had 
abundant cause for exasperation, the fields of France and the 
gates of Paris, there was, says M. Maurel, 

‘ Nothing that more honourably distinguished the Duke of Wellington 
amongst the many illustrious figures of the period than his deep disdain 
of anything that could look like vengeance, of any feeling of jealousy 6t 
of rancour. The same perfect c^ra — the complete self-possession 
whioh he had preserved in the most difficult and painflil eircumslanees 
of bis career, he still preserves in the midst of his triumph. • . • Rls 
first 4hoi^ht on escaping frmn the terrible tumult of the battle wifif 
the peace and integrity of France.’ — p. 127. \ 

M« M avi^l shows his own real patriotism and his intelligent: 
affection for his country in dwelling with gratitude on the geneN 
rmis infltience which the Duke was always prompt to exer^^ in 
her favour. ‘We had. been making war, V said the pnke^^‘<»l; 
Buonaparte, not on France:* and} whether advancing 

South 
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South in 18149 or from the North in 18159 he was desirous of 
bein^ thoug;ht of 9 not as a conqu 6 ror 9 but as a deliverer from an 
odious military tyranny ; and he was equally anxious to avoid 
doing injury to individual interests as offending public feel- 
ing. It is remarkable how identical in substance, and almost in 
terms, was the Duke’s proclamation on entering France to that 
which Shakspeare attributes to Henry V. on a like occasion : — 

^ And we give express charge that, in our marches tlirough tlie 
country, there be nothing compci|cd from the villages — nothing taken 
but paid for; none of the French upbraideil, or abused iu disdainful 
language ; for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler 
gamester is the soonest winner .’ — Henry K, act iii. scene 5. 

Such was the principle that before the battle dictated the 
prospective measures he had taken for the invasion of brance. 
Such was the able letter to Prince Metternich, in which, on 
the 14th of June, the Duke details thef reasons for a con- 
vention which he proposed should be entered into between 
Louis XVIII. and the Allied Powers, by which on their en- 
trance into France the most important as well as the most deli- 
cate of all questions — the subsistence of these immense and 
independent armies — was to be conducted by French authorities, 
and under the King's government. Nothing could be at once so 
conciliatory and so effective as this arrangement, by which the sub- 
sistence r)f the armies would be secured without bringing them 
into vexatious contact with the population, and by which a duty, 
unpopular in itself, might be adroitly made to conduce to the 
weight of the King’s authority, and strength to the Royalist party. 

Such precisely is the tone of a letter of the 11th of August 
to Lord Castlereagh, in which be develops the principle on 
which the war was really made, and which ought to reconcile 
the French people to the result, even at the cost of their military 
reverses, which, he often says, are not those of the French nation, 
but of Napoleon Buonaparte. He sees and he laments that 
France has a dangerous preponderance in Europe, but he will 
not consent to diminish it by any breach of good faith : — 

^ The French people submitted to Buonaparte, but it would be ridi- 
culous to sof^pose that the allies wqiuld be in possession of Paris in a 
fortnight after one battle fought, if the French people in general had 
not been fovourably disposed to the cause which the allies were sup- 
posed to fovour.’ — ^p. 129. 

The whole of that letter, written in confidence to his colleague, 
ought — ma $i bom norint — to have made the Duke of Wellington 
with the French nation the most^ popular of statesmen after having 
been the most modest of conqnerora*. But, as M. Maurel remarks 
in. the outset, Baow^parta was the aymboh of Kevolution, and the 
.. .. Duke 
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Dake was the symbol of Order ; and for sixty years/ revolution- 
no matter in what direction — backwards, forwards, up or down 
— Louis Philippe — Louis Blanc — Louis Napoleon— anything 
— any one — that is Twt legal and legitimate — has been the 
principle of all those noisy classes who arrogafJe.to themselves the 
claim of conferring popularity. Bacon said that knowledge 
is power. This is true in the abstract, and was still more so 
when hwwledge was reason ; but we have unhappily too much 
evidence that in modem times jioise is power ; and if we were 
driven to select the most commanding trait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s career, it would be tliat he had made his way indif- 
ferent, though not deaf, to mere popular noise, till it at length 
died away, soon to revive into a pealing anthem of national 
gratitude, admiration, and affection. 

M. Maurel commences some very judicious observations on 
the Duke’s personal disposition and temper, by a protest against 
tlie false idea that might be raised by the surname of the Iron 
Duke, His remarks are perfectly just, but he mistakes, as a 
foreigner might naturally do, the date and cause of that appellar 
tion. He says — 

^ the horror the Duke had of pillage, and of every kind of dis- 
order or excess, and his inflexible severity in maintaining discipline, 
have gained for him the surname of the Iron Duke.^-^ip. 137. 

Now, if our recollection be correct, this epithet — though it would, 
no doubt, have been applicable enough to the Duke’s rigid sense 
of duty on all occasions — bad no relation to his military character, 
and, in hict, was never heard o^till the last very few years ; and, we 
believe, it was occasioned thus : — The eminence of the Duke, and 
his known sense of justice, exposed him to a vast number of 
applications from a variety of persons, a few of whom might 
have had some, but the gieat majority had not the slightest, 
claim on his interposition. Yet he had always the courtesy to 
answer the applicants, and was often too ready to credit the 
appeals made to his charity. When this habit of his came to 
ho, known, it is, we have been informed, almost incredible 
what a waste of his time and patience those applications in- 
ilicted upon him. Faithful tonhis principle of considering him- 
self a public servant, he Would not give up answering these 
importunities and impertinences; but at last, finding that lift 
correspondents not only increased, but were proud of showing Ms 
letters, he fell into the habit of making his answers as concise a$ 

' possibie ; and to persons who he thought had no right to address 
him, he would throw in some expression which, without beitll^ 
uncivil, would at least not flatter the impertinent 
nor encourage a Gondnuance of so incxitilmxtmt'iimda^ 

prnstiiee. 
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practice^. Some* of these answers got into the newspapers, and 
amused the public by their dry epi^ammatisin. The hundreds 
of henevolentf instructive^ and affectionate letters that he wrote 
to those who had some claim to his advice, were known but to 
him and them, wliile the public saw only tlie hard, dry si)eci- 
mens with which the newspapers amus(*d them — and which, 
after all, are admirable specimens of their kind. 

The same observation may be made as to his manners. In 
private, nothini^ could be easier, more cheerful, more social, 
more entirely unalTccted, more personally oblifjfing ; but, when it 
came to matters of business, he was staid, attentive, cold — alx^ve 
all things, scrupulous of not exciting hopes or incurring lia- 
bilities beyond his precise intentions. In political differences 
of opinion, when they were candid, he was indulgent and accom- 
modating. It was only when he suspected something of trick or 
intrigue that his nature suddenly harchmed against it ; and two 
or three remarkable instances of this kind which became public 
made of course more impression than the much more numerous 
but less known occasions in which he appeared, in the character 
which he loved best of all — both in public and private — that of 
a peace-maker. About twelve or fourteen years ago, when iron 
roads, and iron ships, and iion everything were in fashion, some 
one, in reference to the general opinion of the Duke’s inflexibility, 
called him the Iron Duke; and as the phrase had enough of 
compliment to please bis admirers and of criticism to gratify those 
who were not, and of truth to satisfy both, it has obtaintxl a kind 
of trivial vogue, of which, when itjs rightly understood, wo have 
no inclination to deprive it. 

After this explanation, we pursue with pleasure M. Maurers 
qualification of the term Iron Duke, which would be very just if 
it had been (as he supposed) applied to bim in his camjifiigns : — 

* There may be something of frutli in this expression, but wc must 
not take it too literally. It would give a very false idea of the character 
of the man. It was only true when ap]>lied to a graver class of ofieiiecs 
or errors which were likely to compromise the interests of the State 
or the safety of tho Army. 

^ But, moreover,’ ad<l8 M. Maurel,^^ there never was a general more 
sparing of the blood of his soldiers, or who endeavoured to lighten their 
labours, their privations, and their fatigue, with a more paternal affec- 
tioii. Never did a commander-in-chief take more care, or gftve himself 
more trouble, to secure tlie individual and general comfort of hig army. 
Wljcn some minor fault occurred, tliat did not seem to eotnproniise 
higher interests, he was not only placable, but even indulgent, and 
gwfd^natured in the full and honek vulgarity of the term I ’ 

M. Manni nrooMa to illtMtate tbin faeling by imtoncca from 

the 
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the Dispatches, and especially one remarkable letter^ in which he 
de|)rccates what might do honour to himself at the risk of giving 
pnm to others. One of his friends (whose name is left blmk in 
tlic Dispatches, and M. Maurel designates as * Mr. A./ but who, 
we believe, was Mr. Croker) had some idea o&writing an account 
of the battle of Waterloo, and had mentioned it to the DukOy 
whr), however, dissuaded him from what he feared might be an 
invidious undertaking. M. Maurel truly calls it ‘a very original 
letter — 

‘ The history of a battle is not ufflike the liistory of a ball. Some 
individuals may recollect all the little events of which the great result 
is the battle won or lost ; but no individual can recollect the order in 
which or the exact moment at which they occurred, which makes all 
tJic difference as to their value and importance. 

‘ Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave occasion for the 
distinction of others, and perhaps were the cause of material losses ; and 
you cannot write a trift» history of a battle without including the faults 
and misbehaviour of part at least of those engaged. 

^ Believe me, every man that you see in a military uniform is not a 
hero ; and that, although in an account of a general action, such as that 
of W alerloo, many instances of individual heroism must be passed 
over unnoticed, it is better for the general interest to leave those parts 
of the story untold than to tell the whole tnitli.*— Jfowr#/, p. 138 $ 
JJh/j. xii. 590. 

But, besides this gentlemanlike reserve and consideration for 
the feelings and characters of those of whom be could not 
hoiK'btly rci'ord his public approbation, there are scattered 
througii the Dispatches numerous instances, the most minute as 
well as the most elevated, of the natural benevolence and liuma^ 
nlty of his heart, and of its unaffected tenderness towards his 
private friends. Though such details might not fall within the 
scope of M. Maurel’s general essay, and though every one who 
has rc*nd the Dispatches must be familiar witli them, we cannot 
refrain from improving our* own humble sketch by one or two 
instances picked up, as it were, on the field of Waterloo. 

Sir Alexander Gordon, brother of Lord Aberdeen, bad long 
been one of the Duke's aides-de-camp. About the middle of tba 
day, whilst endeavouring to mlly one of the Brunswick bat- 
talions, he received a mortal ^Vouud, and died that night. The 
very next day, besides writing his great dispatch and arranging 
the Infinite business that such a situation required, the Iteko 
found, or we should rather say made^ time for announcing, witl| 
his own hand, to Lord Aberdeen their double loss : — 

* Your gallaut brother,’ wrote thf Duke, * lived long enough 
informed myself of the glorious result of our actions, to whkfi ^ 
liad so much oootributed by his active and seoloiis asaistai|%>, 
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^ I cannot express to you the regret and soitomt with which I look 
round ii\e, and contemplate the loss which 1 have sustained, particularly 
in your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly 
bought^ is no consolation to me, and 1 cannot suggest it as any to you 
and his friends; bu^ I hope that it may be expected that this last one 
has been so decisive, as that no doubt remains that our exertions and 
our individual losses will be rewarded by the early attainment of our 
just object. It is then that the glory of the actions in which our 
friends and relations have fallen will be some consolation for their 
loss. 


‘ Your brother had a black horse, given to him, I believe, by Lord 
Ashhumham,vr\i\c)i T will keep till l.hear from you what you wish should 
be done with it.’ — Disp, xii. 488. 

The moml sentiment of this letter, which affords war its only 
excuse, and the loss of friends its best consolation, is of the 
highest order ; but the remembrance and identification, at such 
a moment, of the black horse, which poor Gordon’s friends 
would naturally prize so much, creates in us something of the 
same impression that filled a hundred thousand eyes when the 
Duke’s own horse was seen, as it followed, with empty saddle 
and drooping head, the hearse of its illustrious master I 

On the same day, and in the same peculiar circumstances, 
he wrote to the Duke of Beaufort to announce the severe wound 
of Ills brother, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, another of bis aides-de- 
camp. Indeed, we believe that hardly one of his staff escaped 
unhurt — so arduous was the conflict, and so prominent his 
])osition. 

‘ 1 am very sorry to have to a^uaint you that your brother FitzRoy 
is very severely wounded, and lias lost his right arm. 1 have just 
seen him, and he is perfectly free from fever, and as well as anybody 
could be under such circumstances. Tou are aware how useful lie has 
always been to me, and how much I shall feel the want of liLs assist- 
ance, and what a regard and affection 1 feel for him ; and you will 
readily believe how much concerned 1 am for his mlsfiirtune. IndiTtl, 
the losses I have sustained have quite brokenmeddWh; dnd I have no 
feeling for the advantages we have acquired. I hope, however, that 
your brother will soon be able to join me again ; and that he will long 
live to be, as be is likely to become, an honour to his country, as he is 
a satis&ction to his family and friend%* 


These hopes were happily fulfillrd ; but it is due to the con- 
stancy of the Duke’s friendships, and the importandia of I^rd 
Fitzioy’s sen'ices to him and to the country, to observe the sin- 
gular, and to both most liouourablo, circumstance, that from July, 
1808, when Ae young Lord joined— as an extra nicle-de-cam|i— 
^e young Genei^l then about fo sail for his first expedition to 
mver were separated except daring the short 

interval 
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interval in which the former was sent home with the Talavcra 
diisp.'itch, and again wlien recovering front his wound at Waterloo 
■ — Lord J/itzroy following his illustrious friend’s career 
wv may say, for above forty^our years, in the progressive cha- 
1 act(»rs of aide-dc-camj >5 private secretary, secretary of embassy at 
I’juis, minister plenipotciitialy there during fiic Duke’s absence 
at Vi(‘iina, secretary to the Master-General of the Ordnance, and, 
finally, as military secretary at the Horse Guards, till the fatal 
I4th 8e])tember, 1852. He has been, during his whole life, so 
clt)se to the great luminary, that he has been as it were ab- 
sorlx'd in its splendour ; but such a proximity is of itself 
fame, and closer observers saw that the pupil was personally 
worthy of tlie master ; and during the long and difficult years 
of Iiis sorviiu^ at the Ordnance and lat the Horse Guards we 
have m*\(‘r happened to hear so much as a murmur of c:om- 
plaint of Li)rd Fitzroy Somerset. On the death of the J3uke 
his eminent servicesp received what we shf)uhl have callcfl a 
fardt/ rewaril, if he had not ednsidered his connexion with his 
illustrious friend as its own reward. lie was created a peer, 
and tlie country enjoys, ai, a moment when they seem peculiarly 
needcjl, the services of Lord Kaglan as Master* General of the 
Ordnance, No one, we hope, will think that w’e have, in a 
reviiwv of the Duke of Wellington’s life, misplaced tliis tribute 
to bis oldest and closest military follower and friend and nearest 
witness an<l, in his proper measure, the com])nnion of his glory. 

I’hese, it may be said, are instances of friendship for high- 
born men connected with him by j)eculiar ties. Let us take 
two otlirns whicl^ we find in the Dispatches, wdiere there were 
no siieh inlluences. On the 80th September, 1803, General 
Wellesley writes tti General Lake, the Coiiiinander-in-( bief in 
India, to solicit a favour for one Lieutenant Campbell: — 

‘ Kroiii tJie conduct of Lieutenant Campbell at the attack of the 
pi'ttah of Alnnediiuggur, I was induced to appoint him iny llrigade- 
iMajor ; aiul since that time, and particularly in the battle of the 2drd 
(Assaye), ho lias cOiidutJted himself much to niy s^itisfaetion. He Jiad 
two hoi-ses killed under him, and was struck himself, and had a brother 
and a cousin killed in that action. I therefore take the liberty of 
n commending him to your favour.’ — Disp., i. 414. 

Tbe application was not. successful ! and when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley returned hoint? eighteen months later, he could not, 
of course, tike his proUlge from his regiment but one of the 
very last letters he wrote on his departure wiis to recapitulate 
Lieutenant Campbell's services, and to ask ns a personal favoin^.^ 
thfii his brother, the Governor-Geuenil, would show him 
countenance^ aiul he accordingly became aide-de-camp to 
VOL. xcn. NO. cLxxxiv. 2 o Wellelley*: 
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Wellesley. 'I'lie remarkable details of the cireu instances that 
first creat(»d this peculiar interest have been already told in a 
former article in this journal, which we must now venture to 
reproduce : — 

‘ The important fort of Ahmednuggiir was taken by a most gallant 
escalade ; in the thick of the assault General Wellesley saw a young 
officer who had reached the top of the “ very lofty wall ” thrust off by 
the enemy, and falling through the air from a great height. General 
Wellesley had little doubt that he must have been severely wounded, 
if not killed, by the fall ; but hastened to inquire the name and fate of 
the gallant young fellow, and had* the satisfaction of seeing him in a 
moment after, comparatively little injured, again mounting to the 
assault. Next morning the General sent for him — offered to attach 
him to his staff as brigade-major — and from that hour, through ali his 
fields and fortunes, even down to the conquest ofParis — continued him 
in his personal family and friendship, and used sometimes to observe 
that the first time he had ever seen him was m the air : that yo>, ‘ 
officer is now Sir Colin Campbell, Knight Commander of the flair. 
Major-General in the army, and Governor of Nova Scotia ! ’ — Q. ' 
vol. li. p. 423. 

We have now to add an important circumstance omitted in 
this statement. We do so on the authority of a gcntlemar. 
than whom few enjoyed more of the Duke’s society. As 
bis Grace repeatedly told tlie details in bis bearing, youiiir 
Colin not only mounted the ladd -r at the Indian fort r. siu'ond 
time, but, getting within the pla*^*;, forthwith contrived toorr c 
his own company into perfect < rdcr, so us to hoUl in diet., .ik* 
still numerous garrison; — Gei//ral Wellesley, on himself enti*!- 
ing the town, recognized hiir' t)y the bloody haBilkcrcliief round 
his head, and ohserv’ed his s»?ady conduct till all was over. 

Another similar instance 's that of Colonel Gurwood, immor- 
talized, we may venture to say, as the cMlitor of the Dispatches, 
ilia note to which his gallant exploit at Badajoz, and ronsi'fjucnt 
introduction to the Duke’s notice, is briefly and mod(‘stl\ stated. 

Many sudi instances could be repeated, and som<* too that, 
from being of a far humbler class, w^ere not the less amiable — such 
as the poor old Irishwoman Judy, who, having been accidentally 
employed to make his bed early in the Peninsular campaigns, 
he would never permit to be dispjaced. She was for the rest of 
her life provided with a cottage adjoining the offices at Stratli- 
fitildsaye, and her fervent blessings on her benefactor, uttiuiMl 
with the genuine accent and feeling of her country, in return 
for bis consiant recognition of her, used to amuse, and better 
than amuse,' the visitors at Strathfleldsaye. 

W’e may add that the two last times he left Walrncr Casth? 
were to vifh an old friend who, he happened to hear, was in ill 

health, 
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lionltli, and within fifteen miles of him ; and on one of these 
rieeasions, as he was retuniin«^ throiip^h J^over, he stopped at the 
corner of a bye stiect to make some inquiry, which turned out to 
be after the health of on(‘ o*f the pilots, or some other subordi- 
nate person, whom he desired to be told to take care of himself, 
and not to return to his duties until he sHould be quite well. 
These were, we believe, his last appearances beyond his own 
threshold I The incidents themselves are trivial, but they tend 
to show that it was not in his private and social intercourse that 
this not more illustrious than kind-hearted man could be called 
tfie Iron Dnhe, • 

We now return to M. Maurel.^ In our p^encral testimony to his 
candour, we must not be supposed to subscribe to all his views. 
There are ])oints — thoup:h we admit very few — on which we 
think he is not quite above national prejudices. We do not 
complain of them. On the contrar} . they are the stamp of the 
iter’s sincerity in^ the main and more important poitions of 
*s essay. If he were not a good Frenchman^ we should not have 
so mucli respect for his opinion. There is but one of these 
points which we see any occasion to notice, and we wish to treat 
it with M. Maurcl h Vaimahle as matter of history. After doiii|j: 
justice to the success of the Duke’s administration of affairs and 
to that of his diplomatic exertions in the negoeiations at Paris*. Ik* 
.idds- 

* "I’liis Jsiicce's is quite enough to console him for the checks mIik'Ii 
aftorwanis to sutler in this line. Tn cjrpiation of trinmphs 
(u/ ihr jidd id battle, he had the |•leas.^l•e of hrifig heat* n hg M. de 
V hut (anttr land and hg M, de MoiUmorencg and hg JI, dr VWelc in 
the fa Id of diplomargJ — p. 141. 

And t]\is Ik* attributes to the Duke’s having been in a false 
|>osition at the (’oiigress (we suppose) of Verona — wdiere, he 
sa^s, Ihigland being on one hand the enemy of all nwohitions, 
but, on the* other hand, an enemy to putting them down In 
foreii»n intervention, he had in fact nothing left l)ut to protest 
against e\(*rybody on all si<les. 

We wonder that a person of M. Maurers logic does not see 
that his statement, instead of extenuating, as he kindly intends, 
the Duke's diplomatic defeat, docs much better, for it contradicts 
tlie fart itself, since, if bis position was originalh and cssentialU 
Jiostile to all the contending parties, lu* could hardly be said to 
have been ‘beaten’ by the diplomacg of one of them. Xo oik* 
better understands, and no one has more luridly shown, than Jf. 
Maurcl himself, that the Duke of Wellington's mind was not to 
be baflled by the tricks ami intrigues of mere diplomacy, and wo 
can assure lilm that, if a supplementary publication of ^Dis-- 
patches ' should come to complete the history of the .ke’s public 

2 o 2 life, 
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life, it will 1)0 made very eloar that he was ho more beaten ill the 
cabinet bv Cluiteaubriaiid, Moutmon*iicy, and Villiile, than in 
the field by Rlarmont, Masseiia, ur Soult. 

That France did invade Spain, contrary to the advice given by 
the J)uk(' of Wellington from his Government, and corroborated 
by his onn j)rivatc‘*opinion, is true, but there ivas no room for 
any trial of diplomatic skill or struggle in the afl'air ; lie gave 
his advic(', but only advice, and advice so disinterested and so 
rational, that it is sdid to have had a great eflect on the mind of 
the abh'st and wisest of the h^reiich ministers v.’hoiii ]\T. Alaurel has 
naiiH'd — M. de ViUblc — though he Avas subsequently overborne 
1)y his rasher colleagues. Nay, it happens by a singular coin- 
cidence that, on llie Duke of Wellington’s return through Paris 
from this very mission in which IVf. Maurel thinKslie was (hdeated 
by the French diplomatists, he had an audience of l^ouis NVllI. 
tt) repi*at the advice he had given at V’^erona, and tlie King, says 
31. Lamartim*, ‘ Avho had long before discc>fiied that the Duk(‘ 
Avas a statesman as Avell as a soldier, was, like M. de V illble, much 
affei'tinl by his opinion.’* Whatever of diplomatic struggle then' 
Avas in tlie affair was in the Frchch Ministry itself, and fatal 
were its results. M. de Montmorency Avas dismissed, and 
])lac(*d by 31. de Chateaubriand, who (we say it Avitli personal 
regret) giddily and selfishly separated himself from M. yle 
Villclc, thwarted liim in all his measures, and fihall>% 'a 
series of party intrigues, led to the overthroAV of the wisest, the 
most moderate, and, till these unhappy dissensions, the strongest 
government that the Restoration had had. Thus those three 
diplomatists Avhom M. Maurel describes as ‘beating tlie l)uk<* 
of Wellington in statesmanship,’ showed tlieir boasted abilities 
only in defeating and ruining each otluM’, dethroning their :;(ivc- 
rcign, and jilunging their country in a scries of revolutions of 
which Avho can foresee the end? 

Wc must now conclude. We have, Ave are aware, giA’en an 
imperfect idea of the entrainavty thoilgli somewhat (lisi ursive 
style of the original, but Ave ho])c that Ave have addl'd not incon- 
siderably to its value and authority by tbe elueidaiions and cor- 
roliorations of the author’s teasoniiig affortled by our extracts 
from the Duke’s conversations, ant^ we Avish Ave saAv any ri'ason 
to exp(?ct that a Avork at once so amusing and instructiAc, so 
attractive and so convincing, was likely to exercise in Frarii'e the 
salutary influence which it cettainly would have if it could be 
lead there; but wc are informed that It is expressly prohibited 
in balance, and wc can oiirsclves say, in confirmation of the 
tiutli of this strange exercise of despotism, that We have 

* HUt. de la Rest, vol. vu* r* 79. 

been 
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been unable to procure a copy at any sliop in Paris, and that 
persons hi^h in the literary stnd political circles of that centre — 
as they love to call it — of liberality and civilisation — of litera- 
ture and of light — had not — when we last heard from Paris — 
been able to obtain a sight of it. We can scarcely believe 
such monstrous tyranny, but, if it be true* our regret at the 
impediment thus arbitrarily interposed to personal justice and 
to liistorical truth is considerably alleviated by the consideration 
that sucli an impediment is already a testimony, odious, indeed, 
but decisive, to the truth and® justice which it attempts to 
sinotli(;r. It is also a wholesome and instructive lesson to see 
that the grand constitutional principles whic'li Prance boasts of 
having conquered and consecrated in 178!) — that the expansive 
liberties of tlie Republic, which they tell us have survived and 
excused its liorrors — that the ineffaceable and immortal glories of 
the old Ihnpire, and finally the stupendous agemey of universal 
suffrage ‘ — or, in plainer terms, the omn\\iotGnt gendarmerie of the 
new <ii e — are all together afraid to face a shilling pamphlet, in 
which there is not a fact, and hardly a word, that is not forty 
years old — of l‘hiropean notoriety — of the most unquestionable 
a’lAiienticity and veracity, and of rvliich the sole ollencc can be 
that a l^renchman ventures to lay belbre his countrymen in their 
owTbJtpngiie a review of historical fiicts which Ih'ne been for 
alinSthalf a century inscribed in the annals of all the other 
nations of the world. 

hor our j)arts we confess that it is chiefly for the sake of 
Prance herself that we care that M. Maurers estimate of the Duke 
of We llington should make proselytes amongst his coiintrv- 
lucii. She is now expiating in a sti'ait'-icaistcoat her foimer 
extravagances, and her prospects are >vorse than dark ; but we 
still hope and believe that there is in France, under tliat fear- 
froziMi Mirliu'c, a depth of good feeling and good s(iiis(‘ which 
must e\ eiitually awaken a degree of moral and jjulifical courage 
suflirieiit to deliver her from the monstrous anomaly that she has 
during such a rapid succession of revolutions and usurpations 
exliII)it(Ml, of being at once the wonder, the contempt, and the 
terror of the rest of the w'orld, and — wo really believe — of 
luuself. M. Maurel’s work isi marked with that moral courage, 
and we heartily wisli that we could extend its influence. Happy 
will it be for Prance and the world if she can he taught that the 
true glory of soldiers and statesmen, and the real safety and 
dignity of nations, is to bo found in those eternal principles of 
justice and truth, of which the Duke of Wellington was while 
living, and has bequeathed to us in his works, the most perfect 
modeh ‘ Those^ to bon'ow M. MaureVs eloquent expressions,, 
\oL. xerr. NO. clxxxiv. 2 v « were 
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‘ toere the qualities by which this man won step by step the admira- 
tion and respect of those who began by envying^ fearing^ and even 
haiing him : and this is the reason that his namk — illustrious 

AS IT ALRKADY IS — WILL GO DOWN WITH STILL INCREASING GRANDEUR 
TO THE LATEST POSTERITY.’ 


Krratum to la«!t Xuml>er, p. 248, for * eighleen fnWmamietl pilot /w/Is/ reail 
* eufhteen Pii-OT.s.' The Act does not prescrilK* the luniibcT of hoatn. hut only of 
the itilois, eighteen of whom must Ik* always at sea. 
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